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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Newspaper  Advertising  Built 
One  Kroger  Store  Into  4,043 


Cincinnati  Merchant  Started  Advertising  50 
Years  Ago  . . .  Chain  Has  Moved  Huge 
Quantities  of  Goods  With  Newspaper  Copy 


"NEWSPAPERS  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  our  advertising  dollars  for  just 
one  reason — they  produce  results,” 
declared  Albert 

- gn  H.  Morrill  o  f 

B  Cincinnati,  pres- 

ident  of  the 
1  Kroger  Grocery 

1  and  Baking 

I  Company  in  a 

^  1  recent  interview 

I  with  Editor  & 

1  Publisher. 

M  “When  B.  H. 

Kroger  started 
|H  in  the  grocery 

business  in  Cin- 
!  A.  H.  Morrill  cinnati  56  years 

ago  he  sold  his 
wares  from  house  to  house,  carrying 
his  stock  in  market  baskets.  In  those 
days  he  dejoended  on  word  of  mouth 
advertising  which  probably  is  the  most 
dfective  variety.  However,  he  could 
use  this  method  only  so  long  as  he 
personally  contacted  every  customer,” 
Morrill  said. 

Opened  Store  and  Advertised 

“Just  as  soon  as  his  business  grew 
large  enough  to  warrant  opening  a 
store,  Kroger  had  to  use  some  other 
T.ethiKi  of  telling  his  sales  story  to  his 
widening  circle  of  customers.  It  was 
then,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
that  he  began  to  buy  advertising  space 
in  Cincinnati  newspapers.  Since  that 
day  Kroger  advertisements  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers. 

“At  first,  when  there  were  only  a 
few  stores,  Cincinnati  newspapers  car¬ 
ded  all  Kroger’s  advertising,  but  as 
stores  were  opened  in  other  commu- 
fiities,  more  newspapers  were  added 
to  the  list.  Today  we  advertise  in 
1.053  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  12,326,- 
815  in  19  middlewestern  states,”  Mor¬ 
rill  continued. 

“Last  year  we  spent  62%  of  our  ad- 
;•trt;.^ing  appropriation  for  newspaper 
^pacc.  And  we  spent  it  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  that  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  means  of  telling  our 

1‘tory  to  the  buying  public.  Of  course, 
jwe  use  other  media,  too,  but  in  1937 
We  spent  three  times  as  much  money 
with  newspapers  as  we  did  with  our 
"■ext  most  important  medium,”  he 
added. 

I  Byilt  On*  Stor*  Into  Chain 

i  ^oger  started  his  stores  with  the 
|tdea  that  better  quality  merchandise 
I'^otild  be  sold  at  lower  prices  and 
■stuck  to  that  idea  through  the  years, 
r'dldiiig  his  business  from  an  “arm 
w'asket”  trade  to  a  chain  of  national 
■mportance. 

B  Financial  difficulties  were  numer- 
■>us  during  the  first  few  years  but 


Kroger  survived  them  all  and  by 
1897  had  18  stores  in  the  Cincinnati 
area.  Expansion  was  slow  but  steady 
and  at  the  turn  of  the  century  he  be¬ 
gan  to  open  stores  in  other  Ohio  com¬ 
munities.  The  next  step  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  branch  warehouses  to  facili¬ 
tate  deliveries  and  reduce  cost. 

Gradually  Kroger  stores  were  op¬ 
ened  in  other  states  until  by  1924  they 
totalled  1,973.  By  1928  the  number 
had  increased  to  4,300.  Today  the 
Kroger  company  operates  4,043  stores 
in  19  states.  Its  employes  number 
22,000  and  sales  totalled  $248,442,049 
in  1937. 

B.  H.  Kroger  probably  was  one  of 
the  first  crusaders  for  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising.  When  salesmen  offered  him  at¬ 
tractively  labeled  canned  goods  and 
tried  to  talk  about  appearance  Kroger 
always  tore  off  labels  before  examin¬ 
ing  contents. 

Have  Food  Testing  Laboratory 

“My  customers  eat  corn,  not  wrap¬ 
pers,”  he  would  say  crisply.  Carrying 
on  the  tradition,  the  Kroger  company 
today  maintains  the  Kroger  Food 
Foundation,  a  food  testing  laboratory 
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Kroger  copy  featuring  lamb. 

through  which  passes  samples  of  every 
lot  of  merchandise  purchased  for 
Kroger  stores. 

Selection  of  newspapers  to  carry 
sales  messages  of  4,000  Kroger  stores 
to  housewives  of  the  Middlewest  was 
no  matter  of  guessing,  according  to 
Kroger’s  president,  who  pointed  out 
that  more  than  50  years  experience 
had  thoroughly  convinced  Kroger  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  In  addition,  fre¬ 
quent  tests  of  pulling  power  are  made, 
always  with  the  same  answer — news¬ 
paper  advertising  pays. 

Recently  a  simple  but  revealing 
test  was  made  in  two  Missouri  towns 
oi  approximately  the  same  {Jopulation. 
In  one  oi  these  communities  a  certain 
item  was  merely  displayed  and  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  it  with  placards  in  the 
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local  Kroger  stores,  while  in  the  other, 
the  item  was  included  in  the  regular 
Kroger  newspaper  advertisement. 
Sales  of  the  item  in  the  second  town 
were  more  than  double  those  in  the 
town  where  it  was  not  advertised  in 
the  newspapier. 

Producer-Consumer  Campaigns 

“Most  convincing  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  recent  producer- consumer 
campaigns.  The  problem  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  food  chain  stores  was  to  help 
the  farmer  move  heavy  crop  surpluses. 
And  they  had  to  be  moved  quickly 
to  avoid  heavy  loss,”  Morrill  said. 

“Previously  agricultural  leaders 
from  the  National  Cooperative  Coun¬ 
cil  and  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  had  met 
and  agreed  that  the  chain  store  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  offered  a  promis¬ 
ing  method  for  disposing  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses. 

“When  the  first  call  came — a  huge 
surplus  of  California  canned  peaches 
threatened  to  demoralize  the  price  to 
growers — we  naturally  turned  to 
newspapers  to  get  our  message  to  the 
greatest  number  of  potential  buyers 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

“Whether  we  were  right  in  selecting 
newspapers  to  do  this  job  is  best 
judged  by  the  results. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  Kroger  fre¬ 
quently  features  canned  peaches  in 
the  normal  course  of  business,  the 
extra  stress  we  placed  on  California 
peaches  during  this  first  producer- 
consumer  campaign  resulted  in  a  62% 
increase  in  the  volume  moved  for  the 
producer  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.” 

General  Ad  Department 

While  most  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
tails  were  left  to  managers  in  the 
local  branches,  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  department  in  Cincinnati  prepared 
newspaper  illustrations  and  layouts 
featuring  peaches.  These  were  sup¬ 
plied  all  branches  and  were  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  campaign. 

“When  the  dried  fruit  producers  ap- 
p>ealed  for  aid  in  October,  1936,  we 
joined  the  other  food  chain  stores  in 
an  intensive  campaign  in  which  the 
major  part  of  our  advertising  effort 
was  with  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  The  result  was  a  28%  increase 
in  the  volume  moved,”  he  continued. 

“Turkey  producers  of  the  middle- 
west  particularly  benefitted  in  the 
campaign  during  the  fall  of  1936.  In 
this  campaign  Kroger  sold  93%  more 
turkeys  by  broadening  its  market 
through  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Phenomenal  results  were  achieved 
in  the  surplus  grapefruit  campaign 


An  example  of  Kroger  copy  in  1897,  the 
horse  and  buggy  days. 

early  in  1937  when  we  boosted  our 
sales  248%,  helping  save  producers  in 
Florida  and  Texas  from  staggering 
losses. 

“Our  lamb  sales  increeised  73%  and 
farmers  were  saved  from  serious  loss 
in  February,  1937,  when  we  used  space 
in  710  newspapers  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  11,000,000. 

“Last  May  we  advertised  the  pro¬ 
ducer-consumer  canned  pear  cam¬ 
paign  4,469  times  in  924  newspapers 
and  scored  an  astonishing  increase 
of  253%  in  the  movement  of  this  item. 
During  a  four-week  period  in  June 
and  July  we  increased  our  movement 
of  eggs  by  224,571  dozen  or  16%  over 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
To  achieve  this  result  Kroger  used  a 
total  of  1,274  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  eggs  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer-consumer  campaign. 

Increases  from  Every  Campaign 

“Substantial  increases  have  been 
scored  in  every  one  of  the  score  of 
producer-consumer  campaigns  in 
which  Kroger  has  participated  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  we  attribute 
this  result  largely  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  No  other  medium  could 
have  done  the  job.” 

Although  major  advertising  policies 
for  the  company  are  controlled  from 
the  general  office  where  illustrations, 
mats  and  suggested  layouts  are  pre¬ 
pared,  the  advertising  managers  in  the 
various  branches  are  given  consider¬ 
able  leeway  in  setting  up  and  placing 
newspaper  advertising,  Morrill  ex¬ 
plained.  A  central  file  of  more  than 
3,000  newspaper  cuts  is  kept  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  provides  overnight  de¬ 
livery  service  to  the  branches.  Other¬ 
wise  each  branch  handles  its  own  local 
advertising. 

Pride  in  Distribution  System 

“We  in  the  food  chain  store  indus¬ 
try  feel  a  certain  amoimt  of  pride  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  distri¬ 
bution,”  said  Morrill.  “We  feel  that 
we  are  performing  a  real  service  both 
for  producer  and  consumer  when  we 
reduce  the  distance  between  them, 
when  we  help  insure  better  returns 
for  the  producer  and  lower  prices  for 
the  consumer. 

“These  benefits  are  achieved  only 
through  the  mass  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  made  possible  by 
economical  and  effective  advertising. 
Newspapers  provide  this.” 
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Chicago  Store  Puts  Sex 
Appeal  Into  Shoe  Ads 


Daring  Kitty  Kelly  Advertisement  Is  Refused 


By  One  Daily  .  . 
Be  Toned  Down 


B.  B.  B.  Asks  Copy 


DO  WOMEN  like  “sex  appeal”  in 
their  shoe  advertising? 

Definitely,  if  one  is  to  judge  fem¬ 
inine  reaction  to  the  current  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  of  Kitty  Kelly  Shoe 
Store  in  Chicago.  About  six  weeks 
ago,  the  firm  began  a  distinctive  type 
of  shoe  advertising,  with  copy  smack¬ 
ing  of  “SA..”  and  bordering  on  what 
might  be  called  daring.  Typical  of  the 


KITTY  KCLLY 


muai' 


PuH!n9  sex  appeal  info  shoe  store  adver¬ 
tising. 


series  was  the  ad,  showing  two  shape¬ 
ly  limbs  (inverted)  with  the  headline 
in  script  type  stating: 

“God  Gave  Me  Lovely  Legs — and 
rU  be  darned  if  I’ll  put  them  into 
homely  shoes.” 

The  copy  went  on  to  say:  “Let  other 
girls  scrimp  and  save  a  few  pennies 
on  their  hose  and  their  shoes.  But, 


cago  trade.  The  current  series  of  ads, 
all  copyrighted,  resulted  and  sales 
again  shot  upward. 

Using  all  but  one  of  the  Chicago 
dailies  on  alternate  schedules,  Kitty 
Kelly  began  talking  to  the  ladies  in 
what  might  be  classed  “tmlady-like” 
terms.  The  result  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  customers  in  the  store 
daily,  with  a  better-than-average 
bulge  in  sales  during  the  pre-Easter 
season. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  re¬ 
jected  the  Kelly  ad  headed:  “What  is 
the  second  thing  a  man  looks  at?” 

While  declining  to  comment  on 
sales  figures,  Joseph  F.  Kass,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  store  said: 

“Since  the  inception  of  the  current 
campaign  in  newspapers,  our  sales 
have  increased  considerably.  Before, 
people  came  in  here,  but  never  com¬ 
mented  on  our  ads.  Now  they  not 
only  tell  us  about  them,  but  also  tell 
their  friends.  The  copy  appeal  strikes 
directly  at  a  woman’s  fancy,  the 
desire  to  look  lovely  and  attrac¬ 
tive.” 

Requested  to  "Tone  Down" 

All  of  the  ads  are  designed  on  a 
light  Benday  background,  with  “S.A.” 
script  headline  and  a  saucy  line  draw¬ 
ing.  Copy  is  short  and  to  the  point. 
While  the  store  itself  has  not  received 
any  widespread  complaints,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
suggested  the  firm  “tone  down”  its 
copy  a  bit,  which  has  been  done. 

A  recent  ad  stated: 

“NOW — I’m  going  to  lead  a  double 
life — Six  days  a  week  from  nine  till 
five  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  wear 
‘sensible’  clothes — plain,  serviceable, 
stodgy  things.  But,  when  my  time’s 
my  own  and  I  dress  to  go  out.  I’m 
going  to  make  them  turn  around  for 
a  second  look.” 

Other  ads  included  the  following 
suggestive  thoughts  for  women  desir¬ 
ing  to  attract  attention: 

“Oh,  to  be  naked  with  a  check¬ 
book”  (showing  an  illustration  of  a 
nude  lady) ;  “I  wish  I  were  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  wench--maybe  I’d  get  a  lot  more 
out  of  life  if  I  ‘let  myself  go.’  ”  An¬ 
other  ad  asked:  “What  is  the  second 
thing  a  man  looks  at  .  .  .?  Is  it  the 
seductive  outline  of  the  bosom— the 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  15 — New  England  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Executives  Assn., 
meeting,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

May  16-17 — Iowa  Daily  News  ¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
annual  session.  Council  Bluffs. 

May  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  convention. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  19 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 

May  19-20-21 — National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives,  con¬ 
vention,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

May  21-22  —  Annual  Daily 
Newspaper  Conference  of  small 
Minnesota  Dailies,  U.  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  24 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives, 
meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  30  -  June  1  —  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Gulfport- 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


SNPA  Schedules 
38  Topics 
For  Convention 


B 


Sessions  May  30-31  and 
June  1  to  Hear  Report 
On  Ad  Bureau  Progress 


•M 


Bartholomew  New 
United  Press 
Vice-President 


Election  of  Frank  H.  Bartholomew 
as  a  vice-president  of  the  United 
Press  was  announced  this  week  by 
Hugh  B  a  i  1 1  i  e , 


F.  H.  Bartholomew 


president. 

Bartholomew 
is  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San 
Francisco,  in 
charge  of  all  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast, 
Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Bartholomew, 
39,  joined  the  UP 
as  bureau  man- 
Oregon,  in  Feb., 


ager  in  Portland, 

1921,  after  previous  experience  as  a 
reporter  and  sports  writer  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Morning  Sun  and  the  Portland  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram.  He  later  became  man¬ 
ager  of  bureaus  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Southwest  Division. 

When  the  UP  divisional  system  was 
organized  in  1927  the  Pacific  Division 
was  the  first  one  established,  with 
Bartholomew  as  manager. 


not  me.  Oh,  no.  When  I  step  out  subtle  swing  of  slender  hips — the  lees’ 
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this  Blaster  I  want  to  be  seen,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

Revived  Store 

Behind  this  bold  feminine  appeal 
now  appearing  in  Kitty  Kelly  adver¬ 
tising  in  Chicago,  is  a  story  of  how  a 
chain  organization  revived  a  shoe 
store  that  was  finding  competition 
rather  tough  on  State  Street,  dotted 
with  women’s  shoe  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  both  low  and  high  priced. 
Kitty  Kelly  opened  its  Chicago  store 
last  September.  Considerable  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  used  at  the  time 
and  the  store’s  sales  jumped  away  to 
a  flying  start. 

Conventional  shoe  copy  was  utilized, 
however,  and  after  a  month  or  so, 
sales  leveled  off. 

Early  this  spring,  the  company  em¬ 
ployed  Samuel  G.  Krivit  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
to  prepare  a  distinctive  advertising 
campaign,  designed  to  “pep  up”  Chi- 


No,  it  is  not  one  of  these.  For  last 
year  a  smart  fashion  magazine  said 
that  men  look  first  at  your  face,  then 
— at  your  feet.” 


DROPS  A.M.  EDITION 

’The  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin 
formerly  published  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  has  discontinued  its  morning 
edition. 


A  schedule  of  38  topics  has  been 
arranged  for  the  business  sessions  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  May  30-31 
and  June  1  at  Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel, 
Edgewater  Park,  Miss.  All  items 
the  program  are  listed  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  time  and  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  may  call  any  item  at  any  time] 
during  the  three  days. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  will  bej 
the  report  of  George  C.  Biggers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Atlanta  Journal,  oi 
the  progress  of  the  SNPA  advertis 
ing  committee,  of  which  he  b  the 
chairman.  The  committee,  which 
sponsored  an  SNPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  plans  to  raise  $75,000  an 
nually  for  three  years  to  sell  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  as  a  medium.  Late 
in  February  the  committee  informed! 
EIditor  &  Publisher  that  11  contractsi 
had  been  signed  with  newspapers, 
bringing  in  a  total  of  $10,500  within! 
the  first  few  days.  No  announcement! 
has  been  made  since  and  Mr.  Biggers' 
report  is  awaited  with  interest 
Foiir  Addresses 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  Col 
Harry  M.  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star,  on  “Columnists  and  Calamity, 
Major  J.  E.  Crown,  New  Orlemi 
States,  on  “Tips  to  Publishers,”  Her 
man  B.  Deutsch,  New  Orleans  fteni 
Tribune  and  C.  E.  Rock,  president  of| 
Media  Records. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and| 
publisher,  Emporia  (Kan.)  GazetU 
is  listed  as  a  tentative  speaker. 

Among  the  reports  to  be  made  w 
bt'  those  of  the  Committee  on  Adver 
tising  Agents;  Newsprint  Manufac 
ture  Committee  by  James  G.  Stahl 
man;  Labor  Committee  by  Gilmo 
N.  Nunn,  El  Paso  Times,  and  Small] 
Paper  Committee  by  A.  W.  Huckl 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

William  C.  Lassiter,  general  com 
sel  for  the  Associated  Dailies 
North  Carolina,  will  lead  a  discussia 
on  the  status  of  carriers  as  indeper 
dent  contractors.  At  2: 30  p.m.  May 
there  will  be  a  session  for  advertish 
topics  which  will  be  restricted 
representatives  of  member  pape: 
from  home  offices.  A  conference  _ 
small  paper  publishers  is  schedulf|  u 
May  30  at  7  p.m. 

Election  of  officers  will  be  hi 
before  adjournment  May  31.  The  ni 
officers  will  meet  at  breakfast 
following  day  The  convention  vij 
adjourn  June  1  at  1  p.m.  The  g' 
tournament  will  be  held  May  31. 
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SPED  DERBY  PHOTOS 

Cincinnati,  May  9  —  Eighty-eig- 
minutes  after  Lawrin  won  the  K<- 
tucky  Derby  at  Louisville,  the  Cr- 
cinnati  Enquirer  had  pictures  of 
main  events  of  the  race  in  the  har.> 
of  its  art  department.  ’This  was  s-  ^ 
complished  through  the  use  of 


plane,  two  automobiles,  and 
motorcycles  and  the  cooperation 
the  Kentucky  State  Highway 
and  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  po^ 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  K] 
quirer  had  actual  photos  of  the  Ke-^ 
tucky  classic  finish  in  its  build-! 
Readers  bought  the  racing  extra  a.  _ 
o’clock.  The  race  was  over  at  5 
o’clock  Saturday  Eastern  Stande 
time.  At  7:07  p.m.  E.S.T.  the  pho^ 
had  reached  the  dark  room  injg 
Enquirer  office.  ’The  Enquirer 
its  usual  time  for  the  Derby  piewr®] 
by  a  day  and  a  half. 
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Readers  Get  More  for  Money 
In  Swing  to  Higher  Prices 


Newspapers  Improve  Editorial  Content,  Add 
Features,  Despite  Problem  of  Increased  Costs 
Policy  Restricts  Losses,  Survey  Shows 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


prove  the  Sunday  issue  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rate  increase,  according 
to  Robert  W.  Taylor,  circulation  man¬ 
ager, 

“The  increase  in  price  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  effect  our  circulation  figures,” 
said  Mr.  Taylor.  “Our  greatest  loss 
in  city  carrier  circulation  was  less 
than  2V^%,  all  of  which  was  recovered 
within  six  weeks.  Our  loss  in  car¬ 
rier  delivery  outside  of  the  city 
amounted  to  3.3%,  which  was  fully 
recovered  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks. 
Since  thalT  time  we  have  reached  car¬ 
rier  delivery  figures  considerably 
higher  than  those  we  had  prior  to  the 


,  j  1  j  C'**  Improvement 

.ALTHOUGH  FACED  with  the  seri-  lost,  but  showed  a  slight  increase  lined.  We  have  developed  some  new  Davenport  (la.)  Times  added 

ous  problem  of  obtaining  added  rev-  On  March  1,  the  Star  raised  its  mail  local  features,  includm^  several  features  before  making  its 

enue  to  offset  increased  operating  subscription  rates,  pving  only  a  three-  views  m  our  S^  _^id  pHce  increase,  but  nothing  since  the 

costs,  American  newspaper  publishers  day  notice  to  rural  subscribers.  O.  K  Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager.  Our  according  to  Ed  Mill,  circulation 

iave  not  been  stingy  in  giving  the  Jerner,  Star  circulation  manager  said  los^s  have  been  rel^ively  small.  ^ho  reports  the  Times’  loss 

Mder  more  for  his  money  under  the  new  local  features  were  deve  oped  and  Effective  April  1  our  rnonthly  sub-  amounted  to  about 

higher  subscription  price  movement  more  pictures  were  added,  along  wiA  scription  rate  has  been  raised  from  85c  ^  ^2%  loss  in  suburban  ter- 


jow  in  full  swing  across  the  conti 
aent. 


additional  syndicate  material. 


are  very  much  pleased  with  results,”  suburban  area.” 


to  $1.00  in  all  points  outside  our 


ritory.  A  series  of  ads  called  sub¬ 
scribers’  attention  to  the  improved 


Steady  improvement  in  editorial  he  said.  “We  are  publishing  a  better  Few,  if  any  additional  features  were  editorial  content, 
content,  generally  in  advance  of  any  paper  and  the  reader  response  is  most  added  to  ihe  Buffalo  Times  but  news 
.  _ _ : _  ...sti,  ffrafifvintr”  Coverage  and  editorial  contents  were  r-rnesi  j.  reamer,  oioux  rails  (a.  xj.) 


circulation  price  increase,  with  some  gratifying.' 
japers  adding  features  after  the  rate  C( 

rise,  apparently  has  been  the  usual  When  th 


Comic  Section  Added 


coverage  and  editorial  contents  were  li-rnest  J.  reamer,  oioux  rails  (o.  D.) 
improved,  according  to  A.  T.  Lawson,  Argus-Leader  manager,  stated  his 
circulation  manager.  The  Times  P^Per  suffered  a  slight  loss  outside 


rise,  apparent  y  has  been  the  usual  when  the  Seattle  Times  increased  its  the  city,  but  city  circulation  held  up 

SSfVafrs'iJcyr^oreTr  -Ascription  price  Nov.  1,  1937  a  ^  go?ng  100%,  following  a  subscription  pric? 

h^  b^eS  succS  b  o'^r-Page  comic  section  was  added  to  25c  increase  last  Jan.  1.  “We  simply  an- 

Jidenred  bv  ffi^fact  a  ma^oJuv  of  the  paper,  along  with  ^  ^  Septemlir  of  the  same  year.  Street  nounced  our  mcrea^  in  price  and 

rlwiiS  to  an  ^irephoto  service  Shortly  after  Ae  was  raised  to  3c,  with  the  Sun-  went  ahead  as  usual,”  he  said. 

usOTR  survev  indicate  immediate  ?  complete  change  in  ma  e-  ^  Times  remaining  at  10c.  'The  rate  increase  situation  with  the 

Loao  Pn-L  PInn  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean  was 


evidenced  by  the  fact  a  majority  oi  tne  wirephoto  service.  Shortly  after  the 
papers  replying  to  an  Editor  &  Pub-  increase,  a  complete  change  in  make- 


wirepnoio  service  onoriiy 

us'her  survey”  indicate  immediate  up^Sr^b^HS  l^preSs'^isS^  o^^  day  Times  remaining  at  10c.  ine  raie  increase  situation  witn  me 

losses  were  comparatively  small  and  eSItor  &  PuBUSHER,'^was  made,  with  »*'«>"  ^Lmela^  dXrenWromTa^^ 

reoivery  has  been  exceptionally  grati-  “Today’s  Pictures  Today”  appearing  in  Typical  of  newspapers  that  have  ^wtnanere  i^  Aat  A^e  wL  no  ac- 
fying.  the  first  four  columns  of  page  one.  relied  on  a  long-range  plan  of  building  increase  in  monev  paid  bv  the 

Quality  of  Papers  Improved  A  wirephoto  picture  page  inside  was  up  editorial  content  pmr  to  a  price  subscribers.  The  so-?aUed  increase 
Highlights  of  the  cross-section  sur-  also  add^.  mcrea^,  with  no  added  materml  at  during  a  re-organiza- 

vey,  including  both  metropolitan  and  H.  H.  Cahill,  Times  business  man-  the  hme  of  the  rise,  is  Ae  TWes  papers  which  combined 

small  dailies,  show  that  editors  have  ager,  said  very  rapid  recovery  is  R^ord  Company  at  Fort  Smith,  ^k.,  circulation,  advertising  and  business 


sought  not  only  to  give  the  reader  being  made  from  losses  followmg  the  publishers  of  the  Times  Record  (eve-  departments 

something  new,  but  to  keep  the  press  price  increase.  "The  wirephoto  pic-  ning) ;  Southwest  American  (mom- 

ahead  of  its  rivals  in  furnishing  the  tures  are  ‘clicking,’  ”  he  said,  “and  the  ing)  and  Southwest  Times  Record  Straat  Salat  Increoted 

public  with  information  and  enter-  comic  section  has  materially  helped  (Sunday).  The  rate  for  seven  issues  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the 

tconment.  The  procedure,  however,  the  sale  of  our  Saturday  paper,  which,  of  either  paper  was  increased  from  subscriber  continued  to  pay  the  old 

to  justify  the  increase  has  been  to  first  naturally,  is  small  because  we  also  15c  to  18c  per  week,  effective  May  2,  rate  of  25c  a  week  for  the  Tennessean, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  paper  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition  appearing  1937.  Peak  loss  amounted  to  about  but  received  only  a  morning  and 
the  point  that  subscribers  would  keen-  on  the  street  at  the  same  time.  The  11%,  with  a  recovery  of  6%.  Sunday  paper.  Banner  subscribers 

■  !y  miss  the  paper,  if  it  were  stopped.  Saturday  edition  is  necessary  in  view  G.  C.  Gardner,  circulation  manager,  continued  to  pay  20c  a  week  for  six 
I  The  Toledo  Blade  is  an  outstanding  of  the  fact  that  our  street  sale  price  said:  “C^r  circulation  was  rather  high  issues  (Monday  through  Saturday), 
“  example  of  a  newspaper  that  has  was  raised  from  3c  to  5c.”  at  the  time,  therefore  about  the  o^y  in  contrast  to  formerly  getting  six 


profitably  pioneered  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices.  As  far  back  as  Feb.  1, 


Sunday  Comics  Doubled 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  been 


at  the  time,  therefore  about  the  only  in  contrast  to  formerly  getting  sue 
thing  we  did  to  retain  our  distribution  evening  issues  and  a  Sunday  paper  for 
was  to  work  a  little  harder  through  that  price.  On  total  circulation,  the 


1936,  the  Blade  increased  its  circula-  steadily  improving  its  paper  in  vari-  ^  i  ^  , 

^  tion  price  to  3c  per  copy  and  from  q^s  ways.  About  a  year  ago.  the  paper  Klno^c,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  nessean  an  11%  loss,  according  to  Wal- 

*■  12  to  18c  a  week  delivered.  “When  doubled  the  size  of  its  Sunday  comics,  circulation  manager,  reports  a  sim-  ter  Seigenthaler,  circulation  manager, 
''  the  rate  was  first  increased,  we,  of  going  from  8  to  16  pages.  Both  the  experience  for  his  paper.  The  who  reports  the  Sunday  Tennessean 
^  course,  lost  circulation  but  looking  dailv  and  Sundav  issues  have  been  Tribune  raised  from  3c  to  5c  on  the  enjoyed  a  9%  mcrease. 

n?  Ka.,1,  _ _  li  r _ _  X _ _  _ _ .  ..  .  .....  ..  .  .  Cl  Cl  1C  rvQ,.  <•0,1.- _ 1—  1 _ ILl-  _ 1.  • _ 


our  carrier  sales  force.” 


Banner  took  a  12%  loss  and  the  Ten- 


teck  over  it  for  a  two-year  period,  enlarged  through  addition  of  local  and  street  and  from  $1.  to  $1.15  per  month 
I  W3nt  to  ssy  the  Hlsdo  is  very  hsppy  syndicstod  foRturos.  Tho  price  in*  liome  delivery,  effective  Isst  Sep* 
that  it  made  this  increase  and  our  preace  became  effective  Jan  1  1938  tember.  “It  was  our  feeling  that  we 


street  and  from  $1.  to  $1.15  per  month  “The  only  tangible  cash  increaas 
on  home  delivery,  effective  last  Sep-  was  on  street  and  dealer  sales,”  com- 
tember.  “It  was  our  feeling  that  we  mented  Mr.  Seigenthaler.  “The  daily 


were  already  giving  a  complete,  paper  went  from  3c  to  5c  per  copy 
comprehensive  newspaper,  worth  more  and  the  Sunday  paper  from  5c  to  10c, 


uv,  Iiom  me  peax  oi  au  iime,  u,  otrppf  oolp  nricp  to  3c  “  ana  me  ounaay  paper  irom  oc  lo  iw. 

Stated  Frank  S.  Newell,  director  of  „  ,  ...  in  nin  ^Aan  the  price  charged,  he  said.  We  On  street  sales,  the  Tennessean  made 

circulation.  mlatinn  Tbp  Tmirnal-Pncf  ic  enn-  increased  our  editorial  cost  a  slight  increase;  the  Banner  a  10% 

Four  Page  Feature  Section  firlant  bn«,pvpr  tba  ba«pba11  cpa«nn  a  result  of  the  price  increase,  either  increase;  and  the  Sunday  Tennessean 


The  Journal-Post  is  con- 


fident,  however  the  baseball  season  features  or  other  departments. 


fil  “When  we  made  the  change  in  and  interest  in  forthcoming  news  will 
roii  price  we  were  printing  our  street  edi-  recoup  all,  if  not  more,  of  that  loss. 


Extra  Editorial  Effort 


jumped  approximately  10%.” 

Editorial  changes  on  the  Tennes- 


tions  with  the  outside  pages  in  peach  “From  other  standpoints,  the  price  in-  A  year  ago,  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  sean  included  the  combining  of  best 
color,”  explained  Mr.  Newell.  “We  crease  has  resulted  very  satisfactorily  Call  improved  its  editorial  content  in  features  in  both  papers.  Several  new 
decided  to  remove  the  color  from  the  and  we  were  glad  to  be  able  through  anticipation  of  a  3c  single  copy  price  syndicate  features  were  added  and 
outside  pages  and  run  our  paper  in  it  to  pass  along  to  the  boys  an  addi-  and  18c  home  delivered,  effective  last  the  American  Weekly  supplanted  a 
white  excepting  that  we  added  a  four-  tional  portion  of  extra  revenue,”  stated  January.  The  Call  added  one  comic,  locally-edited  magazine  section  on 
j,.  page  peach  section  which  is  the  last  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  editor  of  the  two  editorial  features,  a  liberal  budget  Sunday.  The  Banner’s  locally-edited 

Af  _ i!- „  •  -  .  _  .  .  1 _  «  «  1 _ 1  _  _ 1  : _ i _  ...UV 


[or  third  section  in  the  paper  and  never  Journal-Post. 


[appears  folded  on  the  outside.” 


of  local  pictures,  and  improved  pre-  magazine  section,  formerly  with  the 


The  Journal-Post  since  Jan.  1  has  sentation  of  radio  program.  One  new  Sunday  paper,  was  transferred  to  the 


Only  a  few  of  the  regular  features,  added  the  following:  (1)  A  front  page  local  feature  has  since  been  added  to  Saturday  edition  wiA  an  enlarged 


I  such  as  the  crossword  puzzle,  drama  box  every  Friday,  listing  in  detail 

radio  news  and  several  pictorial  regular  features  to  be  found  in  the  “When  we  raised  prices,  we  added  added  and  several  new  syndicate 

hvorites,  were  removed  from  the  daily  paper;  (2)  Several  new  syndi-  nothing  more,”  stated  Morris  Shorr,  features  were  introduced,  including 

white  to  the  peach  section.  All  of  the  cate  features,  including  an  adventure  circulation  manager  of  the  Call,  “but  three  comic  strips.  State  and  local 

fest  of  the  material  was  new,  includ-  strip,  fashion  horoscope  and  a  daily  we  did  insist  that  the  news  depart-  news  coverage  was  strengthened  with 

the  daily  short  story,  Broadway  inspirational  article;  (3)  A  daily  local  ment  exert  extra  effort  to  produce  a  stress  on  art. 

and  Hollywood  columns,  various  syn-  feature,  “Candid  Typewriter  Shots,”  newsier  paper.  They  have  done  a  When  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve- 


help  Saturday  sales. 


society  section.  A  third  wire  service 


Idicate  and  local  news  features.  ‘“This  short  sketches  of  Kansas  citizens;  (4) 
^ach  section  was  favorably  received  A  daily  column,  summarizing  the 


newsier  paper.  They  have  done  a 
good  job.” 

A  year  ago  the  Flint  (Mich.) 


When  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  raised  its  circulation  rate 
from  12c  to  15c  a  week,  it  added  a 


•  and  today  is  one  of  the  news  in  short  paragraphs,  divided  as  Journal  raised  its  carrier  delivery  four-page  comic  section  and  placed 

'’’^.^'^uing  features  of  our  papier,”  to  local,  national  and  world  news;  (5)  price  from  15c  to  18c  a  week  with  no  added  stress  on  local  and  county  news. 
Mr.  Newell.  ^  ^  A  Sunday  puzzle  and  feature  page,  changes  in  editorial  content.  During  A.  W.  Huckle  reported:  “We  lost  200 

tne  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star^  raised  its  The  Dallas  News  last  fall  added  a  the  past  year,  however,  the  Journal  or  300  subscribers  when  we  raised  our 


>  carrier  delivery  and  single  copy  rotogravure  section  and  30  days  later  has  added  several  Sunday  features,  in-  rate,  but  since  that  time  have  gained 

a  ^“®*^^tve  Jan.  1,  1938,  with  only  increased  its  subscription  rates  in  the  creasing  the  amount  of  editorial  space,  what  we  lost  and  do  not  feel  as 

.0  lc«s  as  a  result  and  within  four  city  and  suburban  territory.  Later  This  was  done,  however,  as  part  of  though  we  made  a  mistake  in  making 

f^eks  had  not  only  regained  all  it  the  News  and  Journal  went  stream-  the  papier’s  long-range  plan  to  im-  the  increase.* 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


“Model  T”  New  s  Page  Style 
No  Longer  in  Favor 

No  Extra  Space  Required  to  Cure  Lack  of  Eye- 
Appeal  .  .  .  Pictures  and  Type  Can  Be 
Strikingly  Arranged  on  All  Pages 
By  HOWARD  H.  SMITH 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  WATERBURY  (CONN.)  REPUBLICAN 


TOO  MANY  editors  are  sending  to 
bed  newspapers  whose  make-up 
would  have  satisfied  readers  in  1910 
but  is  not  in  step  with  the  tempo  of 
1938.  In  their  eagerness  to  cram  more 
and  more  facts  into  the  columns  and 
raise  the  standards  of  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  (both  highly  commendable 
endeavors),  they  have  lost  sight  of 


Interesting  headline  arrangement  over 
mortised  cut. 


the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  business  where  Model  T  types 
are  no  longer  in  public  favor. 

Some  of  the  country’s  larger  news¬ 
papers  have  made  notable  strides  in 
"eye  appeal”  but  the  papers  in  cities 
of  500,000  and  less  evidently  have  not 
been  given  the  necessary  shot  in  the 
arm  to  meet  streamline  conditions. 

Ideal  Make>Up  Editor 


indoors,  trim  the  background  so  the 
objects  draw  the  attention;  if  views 
of  the  country  or  general  scenes  then 
the  whole  must  be  used,  of  course. 

When  the  type  of  story  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  judged  and  treated 
to  conform  harmoniously,  then  the 
head  should  be  written  to  harmonize 
with  both  and  also  attract  attention. 
Its  style,  its  size  and  its  text  must  all 
conform  to  the  general  subject.  A  5- 
column  cut,  running  5  inches  deep, 
for  example,  needs  at  least  a  36  pt. 
head  to  balance.  The  story  in  this 
instance  should  lead  off  with  2  col¬ 
umn  10  pt.  A  3-column  cut  balances 
better  with  a  30  pt.  head  and  may  take 
a  1  column  10  pt.  or  a  2  colum  7  pt. 
lead. 

Irregular  Cuts  EfFective 

Irregularly  trimmed  cuts  with  dis¬ 
play  type  properly  spaced  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  mortises  will  attract  attention  be¬ 
fore  plain  square  or  oblong  cuts.  In 
most  cases  people  stand  out  much 
.sharper  with  backgrounds  cut  out,  or 
at  least  cut  out  as  far  as  the  waist 
than  with  dark  backgrounds  left  in. 
In  this  connection,  too,  photographers 
must  have  in  mind  that  people  in  dark 
suits  or  dresses  should  be  shot  against 
light  backgrounds  and  people  in  light 
clothing  shot  against  dark  back¬ 
grounds.  Time  and  money  are  saved 
by  following  this  precaution. 

Boxed  heads  are  exceptionally  val¬ 
uable  in  many  cases.  Heads  super¬ 
imposed  in  cuts  are  striking. 

To  properly  attain  maximum  pulling 
power,  the  heads  should  conform  to 
the  subject  matter  in  another  manner. 


factory  results.  In  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  we  are  using  bold  and  medium 
Tempo  entirely.  Bold  Tempo  gives 
just  the  right  emphasis  to  a  war  or 
murder  feature  while  medium  is  in 
harmony  with  art  or  scientific  fea¬ 
tures. 

What  one  paper  does  in  this  respect 
may  not  have  the  slightest  bearing 
upon  the  way  in  which  another  news¬ 
paper  will  gain  similar  results.  That 
is  a  matter  of  equipment  and  local 
community  psychology. 

Follow  Salesman's  Rules 

Follow  the  usual  rules  of  good  sales¬ 
manship  concerning  variety,  beauty 
and  force  in  copy.  The  2-column  cut 
in  the  upper  left  corner  of  Page  1  in 
Boston  papers  at  times  is  an  effective 
splash  when  properly  balanced  by 
type  below  and  not  repeated  so  often 
as  to  become  tiresome. 

Variety  in  this  sense  does  not  apply 
to  the  confusing  maze  of  sizes  and 
styles  tossed  over  stories  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  London,  Eng. 

Humanness  in  heads,  too,  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Take  a  head  on  a  recent 
Sunday  news  page  feature; 

“Shades  of  Jimmy  Valentine;  Safe 
Cracking  Becomes  Bellicose  Job.” 

Streamlining  of  heads  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  its  successful 
application  depends  upon  the  style 
type  in  the  composing  room  and  the 
distribution  of  white  space.  The 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
for  instance,  gets  much  more  effective 
results  than  some  others. 

The  New  York  World-Telegrain  and 
Neie  York  Post  are  leading  the  way  to 
modern  make-up  in  the  East  but  the 
future  make-up  policies  must  go  be¬ 
yond  their  modest  treament  of  cuts, 
art  and  type. 

The  newspaper  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  will  not  grow  and  expand  its 
opportunities  for  public  service  un¬ 
less  it  pushes  forward  with  human 
tastes.  ^ 

FERGER  APPOINTED 

Henry  H.  Fris,  newly  appointed 
publi.sher  of  Milwaukee  News  and 
Sentinel,  announced  May  10  that 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently,  has  returned  to  the  Hearst 


Leigh  Crosby  Made 
Gardner  Vice-Pres. 

Leigh  Crosby,  formerly  with  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  servicing 
the  South  American  coffee  industry, 
has  been  made 
a  vice-president 
of  the  Gardner 
Adver  tising 
Company,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Crosby 
has  had  wide 
experience  in  ad- 
vertising  and 
merchandising  of 
packaged  food 
and  grocery 
store  products. 

Leigh  Crosby  According  to  the 
Gardner  release, 
he  was  “generously  released  by  Kud¬ 
ner  from  his  commitments  in  New 
York  to  accept  this  advancement.” 

Previously  for  several  years  he  was 
account  executive  for  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  the  General  Mills  account 
He  was  also  associated  with  the  Lord 
&  Thomas  San  Francisco  office  as 
supervisor  of  that  agency’s  food  prod¬ 
uct  account  in  Southern  California. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Publishers  Assn. 
Sued  by  "Big  6" 

Arguments  were  presented  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  New  York,  Supreme  Court 
May  10  by  New  York  'Typographical 
Union  6,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
and  the  Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  in  a  dispute  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  the  Brooklyn  Times- 
Union  by  the  Eagle  last  year. 

The  union  asked  for  an  order  di¬ 
recting  the  publishers  association  to 
pay  $66,083  to  former  composing  room 
employes  of  the  old  Times  Union  in 
accordance  with  an  arbitration  award 
dated  June  26,  1937.  At  the  same  time 
the  publishers  association  moved  to 
vacate  the  award  and  the  Eagle  moved 
to  be  joined  as  a  party  to  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  award  was  based  on  a  dispute 
between  the  Eagle  and  the  union  at 
the  time  the  Times-Union  was  pur- 


The  ideal  make-up  editor  today 
.should  be  an  expert  in  graphic  arts, 
a  trained  advertising  agency  copy 
W'riter,  a  sales  promotion  manager  and 
a  painstaking  journalist  combined. 

Newspapers  can  be  so  edited  that 
the  reader  will  be  as  eager  to  see  what 
is  on  page  5,  13  or  32  as  he  was  Page 
1.  Pictures  and  type  can  be  so  strik¬ 
ingly,  humanly,  beautifully  presented 
that  the  reader  will  put  down  his 
morning  or  evening  sheet  with  a  keen 
regret  that  he  could  not  continue. 
Every  job  printer,  book  publisher  and 
advertising  man  knows  that  his  prod¬ 
uct  must  be  in  advance  of  or  at  least 
abreast  with  the  thoughts  of  people 
today.  And,  although  the  newspaper 
editor  has  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
all  to  produce  something  new  and 
snappy  in  a  new  and  compelling  man¬ 
ner  every  day,  the  bulk  of  the  daily 
newspapers  look  almost  alike  one 
day  after  another. 

Treat  Each  Story  Individually 


Two  more  examples  of  different  heads, 
upper  left  and  right. 

Bold  heads  may  well  be  u.sed  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  paper,  but  on 
the  women’s  pages  lighter  heads  al- 


papers  there  as  assistant  publisher  in 
complete  charge  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Benn  Kinovsky,  for  many 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  News  and  more  recently  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  News  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  is  no  longer  acting  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  but  is  still  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  waiting  to  be  assigned  to 
another  of  its  newspapers.  John  H. 
Black,  who  resigned  as  publisher  of 
the  News  and  Sentinel,  effective  April 
30,  and  intends  to  enter  business  for 
himself. 

NENAE  TO  MEET 

Boston,  May  10 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  will  meet  at  the  Parker 


chased.  The  union  contended  that  the 
papers  were  separately  owned  and 
that  two  separate  composing  rooms 
must  be  maintained.  The  Eagle  con¬ 
tended  it  had  purchased  the  Times 
Union  and  therefore  only  one  staC 
was  required. 

■ 

Driver  Killed  on  Merqf 
Trip;  Daily  Must  Pay 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  10 — The  coure 
have  upheld  a  compensation  award  to 
the  father  of  a  newspapser  route 
driver  who  was  killed  while  playto 
Good  Samaritan  to  an  injured  mo¬ 
torist. 

Max  Fineman  did  not  abandon  ks 
job  Nov.  9,  1936,  when  he  undertoot 


ways  attract.  Women  naturally  pre¬ 
fer  light,  fluffy,  fragile  things.  We 
use  Cheltenham  light  lowercase,  with 


House  here  May  24  for  an  exchange 
of  ideas.  Buell  W.  Hudson,  president, 
will  head  the  meeting  which  will  dis- 


a  personal  mission  to  aid  anothfl 
driver,  the  Appellate  Division  nil® 
this  week,  denying  the  contention  d 


and  without  boxes,  weaving  it  around  cuss  linage  records  for  the  past  four  Albany  Evening  Union  Company 
cuts  to  produce  the  best  results.  Other  months,  and  possibilities  of  promo-  publisher  of  the  Times-Union. 
lightface  styles  produce  equally  satis-  tions  in  cooperation  with  FHA.  Fineman  was  injured  fatally  by  i 

- -  '  ■  third  car  as  he  headed  back  to  m 


No  extra  space  or  extra  equipment 
is  needed  to  cure  that  trouble.  What 
is  needed  is  more  intelligent  use  of 
the  equipment  at  hand.  Treat  each 
story  individually  as  a  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  treats  his  copy.  Make  each  head 
harmonize  with  the  story.  Make  the 
cuts  tell  their  stories  without  waste 
of  space  or  sacrifice  of  essential  sub- 


PACIFIC  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  TO  MEET 

PLANS  for  the  1938  University  of  Advertising  sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Advertising  Clubs  Association  in  Los  Angeles,  June  26  to  30,  have  been 
announced  tentatively.  The  first  day  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  junior  de¬ 
partmental  meeting.  Among  those  on  the  newspaper  department  program 
are:  Kenneth  Collins,  advertising  manager  of  Gimbel’s  department  store  in 


truck.  The  State  Industrial  Boar: 
awarded  compensation  on  the  grounc 
he  had  resumed  his  employmet 
when  he  started  back  toward  his  ca’ 
The  Appellate  Division  was  unanr 
mous  in  sustaining  this  judgmen' 
Hartford  Accident  Insurance  Coro- 


New  York;  Herbert  Beaven,  account  executive,  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  Los  pany  was  joint  defendant. 
Angeles;  Norman  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Neil  Hollis,  ad-  ■ 


jects.  Trim  out  empty  whites  in  back-  vertising  manager,  Los  Angeles  Herald;  D.  C.  Mattocks,  assistant  advertising  NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

grounds  so  the  main  objects  stand  manager,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Charles  Arnn,  advertising  director,  Los  xhe  Odessa  (Tex.)  Bulletin,  a  ne< 

out;  trim  off  non-essential  scenery.  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News;  Charles  Paddock,  business  manager.  Long  tabloid  evening  daily,  recently  mad^ 

If  the  picture  is  of  persons,  let  the  Beach  Press-Telegram  and  Sun;  and  Nelson  Roberts,  advertising  director,  its  appearance.  Jack  Nolan  is  pub- 

persons  alone  stand  out;  if  of  still  life  San  Diego  Union -Tribune.  lisher  and  business  manager. 
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owa-lllinois  Plan  Goes 
nto  Operation  July  1 

Illinois  League  Adopts  5-Point  Program  Backing 
Selling  Plan  .  .  .  Katzenberger  Explains  Cen¬ 
tralize  Billing  Idea  . . .  E.  K.  Tood,  President 


Biu'eau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Mr. 
Tate  highlighted  progress  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  expansion  drive  at  today’s 
luncheon. 

William  Rodgers,  Beardstown  llli- 
noian  Star,  won  the  President’s  Cup, 
donated  by  Retiring  President  Potter, 
in  the  golf  tournament  yesterday. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  his  annual  report, 
recommended  endorsement  of  the 
lowa-Illinois  plan  and  extension  of 
present  Illinois  Markets  contracts  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  “with  an  operat- 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  10— Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  League 
of  Illinois,  at  their  annual  meeting 
here  today,  reaffirmed  in  principle  the 
lowa-Illinois  selling  plan  to  increase 
national  advertising  by  accepting  the 
five-point  program  with  the  aim  of 
putting  the  plan  into  joint  operation 
with  the  Iowa  Press  Association  by 
July  1,  1938.  More  than  60  publish¬ 
ers,  business  managers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  attended  the  two-day 
session,  devoted  largely  to  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  national  linage. 

The  lowa-Illinois  plan  was  praised 
by  Roger  Tuttle,  space  buyer  of  Mor¬ 
ris  -  Schenker  -  Roth,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  an  intelligent  effort  by 
non-metropolitan  newspapers  to  re¬ 
establish  their  markets  in  the  eyes  of 
national  advertisers.  Mr.  Tuttle  in¬ 
dorsed  each  of  the  five  points  proposed 
and  termed  the  plan  a  worthwhile  en¬ 
deavor  to  refute  the  fallacy  of  the 
value  of  “overhanging  circulation  cov¬ 
erage”  by  papers  now  included  in  na¬ 
tional  selling  groups. 

Five-Point  Program 
The  five-point  program  as  outlined 
at  today's  meeting  embraces  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1)  Standard  merchandise  service; 
(2)  Uniform  frequency  discount;  (3) 
Uniform  market  information  and 
standard  rate  cards;  (4)  Agreement  to 
conduct  consumer  surveys:  (5)  One- 
billing,  one-checking  and  one-pay¬ 
ment  service. 

The  fifth  point  was  questioned  by 
several  present,  but  the  group  as  a 
whole  favored  the  proposition.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  publishers  entering  into  a 
two-year  contract,  the  central-  billing 
and  payment  provision  is  for  a  three- 
month  trial  period  and  can  be  revised 
or  rejected  after  a  fair  trial. 

Walter  B.  Katzenberger,  president, 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Chi¬ 
cago,  designated  by  the  Iowa  and  Il¬ 
linois  group  to  handle  the  centralized 
billing  program,  explained  the  pro¬ 
posed  service  in  detail.  He  presented 
sample  forms  and  assured  fire  group 
that  if,  after  a  three-month  trial  at 
cost,  the  provision  is  not  satisfactory, 
his  organization  will  relinquish  the 
duties,  with  no  further  obligation  to 
publishers. 

36  Iowa  Papers  Caaperating 

Clare  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  Gaz¬ 
ette,  president  of  the  Iowa  association, 
reported  that  36  of  the  40  Iowa  asso¬ 
ciation  dailies  have  already  agreed  to 
the  five-point  plan  and  are  ready  to 
put  the  plan  into  operation  June  1. 
He  added,  however,  if  the  Illinois 
group  needs  additional  time  to  com¬ 
plete  contract  arrangements,  Iowa  is 
willing  to  delay  the  program  until 
July  1. 

E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  Star  &  Regis- 
ter-Republic,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island 
^giis,  who  was  named  chairman  of 
H  Lindsay,  Quincy 

Rerald-Whig,  was  chosen  vice-pres- 
j^nt  and  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan 
Ilews-Sun,  secretary-treasurer.  Di¬ 
rectors  elected  were:  R.  Eaton  Fedou, 
Elgin  Courier-News;  C.  F.  Jewell, 
fij/Iorrillc  Breeze-Courier;  Frank 


Wagner  Succeeds 
Mencken  As 
Eve.  Sun  Editor 

Acting  Chiei  Since  Feb. 
Remains  with  Sunpapers 
. . .  Successor  Is  34 

Philip  M.  Wagner,  who  joined  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  editorial  staff 
in  February,  1930,  became  its  editor 
May  9,  s  u  c  - 
ceeding  H.  L. 

Mencken  who 
was  named  act- 
'  ing  editor  in 
February  and 
who  now  retires 
in  accordance 
with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  then 
made. 

Mr.  Mencken 
remains  a  part 
of  the  Sunpapers 
organiza- 
tion  with  which 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Daily  Newspaper  League  of  Illinois,  elected  May  10  at 
Springfield.  Seated  (I.  to  r.):  Paul  L.  Gorham,  manager,  Illinois  Markets;  F.  Ward 
Just,  Waukegan  News-Sun,  secretary-treasurer;  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  Morning  Star  & 
Register-Republic,  president;  and  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  vice-president. 
Standing  (I.  to  r.):  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  Pantagraph;  R.  Eaton  Fedou,  Elgin 
Courier-News;  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal;  John  W.  Potter,  Rock 
Island  Argus,  retiring  president  and  chairman  of  board;  Frank  Lindsay,  Decatur  Herald 
&  Review;  P.  H.  Wire,  East  St.  Louis  Journal;  and  C.  F.  Jewell,  Taylorville  Breeze- 
Courier.  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  and  Verne  Joy,  Centralia  Sentinel, 
also  directors,  were  not  present  when  picture  was  taken. 


Lindsay,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review; 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  Panta¬ 
graph;  P.  H.  Wire,  East  St.  Louis 
Journal;  Verne  Joy,  Centralia  Senti¬ 
nel;  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal;  and  Carl  P.  Slane, 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois, 
speaking  at  last  night’s  banquet,  at¬ 
tacked  efforts  to  curb  freedom  of  the 
press,  denouncing  the  ill-fated  Minton 
bill  in  particular,  and  lauding  news¬ 
papers  as  symbols  of  democracy. 

“This  criticism  the  President  re¬ 
ceives,  this  criticism  I  receive  and  do 
not  always  deserve,  is  the  mark  of 
democracy,”  said  Gov.  Horner.  “I 
like  to  see  criticism  in  the  newspapers 
because  I  know  when  I  do  that  I  am 
still  living  in  a  democracy.” 

Robert  T.  Tate,  western  manager. 


ing  budget  of  sufficient  size  to  permit 
continuance  of  the  present  activities 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.”  Members 
approved  such  a  program,  permitting 
Paul  L.  Gorham,  manager  of  Illinois 
Markets  Division  of  the  league,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  activities. 

■ 

BRIDGEPORT  TYPOS  OUT 

All  editions  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  and  Sunday  Post 
have  been  published  since  a  surprise 
.■-trike  was  called  by  a  group  of  me¬ 
chanical  employes  of  the  composing 
room  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago.  All 
places  of  those  on  strike  have  been 
filled  with  few  exceptions  and  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
for  the  strikers  to  return  have 
failed. 


THOMAS  RE-ELECTED:  HONORED  BY  FRANCE 

LOWELL  THOMAS,  author  and  radio  commentator,  was  reelected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  Tuesday.  His  election  was 
uncontested.  Ralph  Neumuller,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Electrical  and 
Gas  Association,  New  York,  was  elected  treasurer  and  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  advertising  agency,  was  made  vice- 
president.  Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were:  Edward  J.  Hegarty,  Stand¬ 
ard  Air  Conditioning,  Inc.,  and  Clarence  L.  Law,  Consolidated  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  At  a  recent  club  luncheon  Mr.  Thomas  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France  by  Count  Rene  Doynel  de  Saint- 
Quentin,  French  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.,  for  distinguished  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  Franco-American  relations. 

RCA  ADVERTISING  PLANS  AWAITED 

ADVERTISING  MEN  are  awaiting  with  interest  the  advertising  and  selling 
plans  for  the  1939  series  of  RCA-Victor  radios  and  accessories  which  will 
be  announced  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  RCA  wholesalers,  May  19 
to  21.  Further  plans  will  be  announced  June  2  to  4  at  a  convention  in 
French  Lick,  Ind.  It  was  announced  this  week-end  a  new  RCA-Victor  radio 
tube  will  appear  June  1  which  will  be  promoted  by  "Nipper,”  the  famous 
fox  terrier  who  became  one  of  the  best  known  trademarks  as  he  sat  in  front 
of  an  early  Victrola. 

APPEAL  MADE  IN  TEXAS  DENTAL  AD  CASE 

THE  FOURTH  Civil  Court  of  Appeals.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  denied  a  motion 
for  a  rehearing  of  a  suit  attacking  the  validity  of  the  Texas  dental  ad¬ 
vertising  law  this  week.  A  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
was  given.  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  joined  five  local 
dentists  in  the  attack  claiming  infringement  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
court  held  the  law  was  constitutional  April  13. 


Philip  M.  Wagner 

he  has  served  for  years. 

Mr.  Wagner,  who  is  34,  joined  the 
Evening  Sun  as  an  editorial  writer 
and  continued  at  that  work  until 
April,  1936.  On  that  date  he  was 
transferred  temporarily  to  the  Sun 
to  serve  as  London  correspondent. 

Cavered  Landan  Crisis 

He  was  in  London  during  the  crisis 
which  ended  in  the  abdication  t)f  Ed¬ 
ward  VIII  and  covered  that  and  the 
coronation  of  George  VI.  His  letters 
from  London  and  from  the  Continent 
attracted  much  attention.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Evening  Sun  in  July. 
1937. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  born  Feb.  18,  1904, 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is  the  son 
of  Prof.  Charles  Wagner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  After  attending 
the  public  schools  ot  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  Kent  School,  at  Kent, 
Conn.,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  there  in  June,  1925. 

While  he  was  studying  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily. 

He  edited  a  group  of  hou.se  organs 
for  the  General  Electric  Co.  from  1925 
to  1930. 

Aiitharity  an  Grapes  and  Wines 

He  has  written  much  for  the  maga¬ 
zines,  contributing  to  Harper's,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  old  American 
Mercury,  the  New  Republic.  Printers’ 
Ink. 

One  of  his  hobbies  is  the  growing  of 
grapes  and  the  making  of  wines,  his 
approach  being  both  literary  and  prac¬ 
tical.  He  has  written  two  books 
“American  Wines  and  How  to  Make 
Them”  and  “Wine  Grapes  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.”  Both  show  consider¬ 
able  research  in  the  history  of  grape¬ 
growing  and  wine-making,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country. 

At  his  Baltimore  suburban  home  he 
maintains  a  small  vineyard,  where  he 
has  experimented  in  growing  grapes 
not  usually  grown  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  married  in  1925  to 
Miss  Helen  Crocker  of  Denver.  They 
have  two  children,  Susan.  11.  and 
Philip  Crocker  Wagner,  6. 

■ 

BRISBANE  RANCH  SOLD 

The  2,000-acre  Mojave  desert  ranch 
of  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane  has  been 
purchased  by  Robert  W.  Wilson  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  for  $20,000.  The  ranch 
has  a  million  gallon  reservoir.  The 
new  owner  will  change  the  name  to 
the  San  Carlos  Guest  ranch. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Pulitzer  Winner 
Is  Former 
Women's  Dean 

Mrs.  Mann  Has  Published 

Bismarck  Tribune  2  Years  .  .  . 

Executives'  Careers  Traced 

Mrs.  George  Douglas  Mann,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Trib¬ 
une.  which  last  week  was  awarded 


Mrs.  G.  D.  Mann  Kenneth  Simons 


Gordon  MacGregor  A.  O.  Johnson 


(he  Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper  during  1937,  is  a  former 
dean  of  women  at  Ellenville,  N. 
D.,  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Born  in  Buxton,  N.  D..  she  received 
her  primary  education  in  the  public- 
schools  there.  Upon  her  graduation 
from  primary  school  she  went  to 
Mayville  State  Teachers  College  and 
from  there  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  from  which  she  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1915.  She  received  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  1927  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Amos. 

Widow  of  Publisher 

Before  her  marriage  in  1929  to 
Geiirge  D.  Mann,  she  taught  in  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  Minneapolis  and  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  high  schools,  and  Be- 
midji,  Minn.,  state  normal  school  and 
was  later  made  dean  of  women  at 
Ellenville.  She  became  publi.sher  of 
the  Tribune  in  1936  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

The  birthday  of  Kenneth  \V.  Si¬ 
mons,  Tribune  editor  and  one  of  three 
other  executives  who  played  impor¬ 
tant  parts  in  the  daily's  campaign,  is 
better  known  as  the  date  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  battleship  Maine.  He  was 
born  in  Lima,  O.,  Feb.  13.  1898,  but 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Springfield.  His 
first  job  was  as  a  laborer  in  a  Spring- 
field  boiler  factory,  but  he  left  to 
join  the  Springfield  Morning  Sun  in 
1917.  One  year  later  he  entered  Wit¬ 
tenberg  College  S.A.T.C.,  unit  of  the 
army.  He  returned  to  the  Sun  iti 
1919  and  from  there  went  to  the 
Springfield  Daily  Neu's.  later  return¬ 
ing  to  Wittenberg. 

After  leaving  school  a  second  time 
he  worked  for  the  Lima  Gazette  and 
the  Springfield  News.  In  1925  he 
joined  the  .\.ssociated  Press,  for  which 
l.c  later  opened  an  office  in  Bismarck. 
In  1930  he  became  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 


une  and  five  years  later  bought  a 
financial  interest  in  the  paper.  Be¬ 
sides  being  editor,  Mr.  Simons  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Johnson  Rose  from  Ranks 
Archie  Otis  Johnson,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  5, 
1899.  He  attended  business  college  ui 
Bismarck  for  two  years,  where  he 
specialized  in  accounting.  He  was 
given  his  training  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
a  grocery  company  in  Bismarck. 

After  joining  the  Tribune  as  a 
bookkeeper,  in  1923,  he  rose  rapidly 
to  business  manager.  He  was  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
in  April.  1936,  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mann.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  director  of  Bismarck  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce. 

Gordon  MacGregor,  city  editor, 
would  have  become  a  doctor  could 
he  have  stood  the  sight  of  blood. 
When  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could 
not,  he  turned  to  journalism  in  1925 
following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  medicine.  He 
began  on  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 
leaving  in  1927  to  join  the  Tribune  as 
sports  editor  and  becoming  managing 
editor  in  1928.  He  returned  to  the 
Fargo  Forum  in  1930  as  night  city 
editor.  In  1933  he  took  over  the 
paper,  but  sold  it  the  following  year 
to  become  publicity  director  for 
North  Dakota  Democrats.  In  1935  he 
rejoined  the  Tribune  as  city  editor. 
He  is  Editor  &  Publisher  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Bismarck. 

■ 

17  Agencies  Seeking 
Florida  Fruit  Account 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Wednesday  voted  to  grant  hearings 
early  in  June  to  17  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  one  of  which  it  will  select  to 
handle  its  1938-39  campaign  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  $70,000.  Eleven  are  out- 
of-state  concerns,  and  six  are  Florida 
agencies. 

RathraufI  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  which  has 
handled  the  account  for  the  last  thi-ee 
years  would  make  no  statement  why 
it  resigned  the  account  effective 
Aug.  31. 

Considerable  turmoil  has  bet-n  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Florida  Commission 
ranks  with  resignations  and  dis¬ 
charges  mingling  with  charges  against 
the  Florida  governor  for  attempting 
to  swing  the  account  toward  a  cer¬ 
tain  agency.  The  1936-37  fund 
amounted  to  $6.50,000  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  an  increase  will  be  made  tt* 
$1,000,000  next  year.  L.  P.  Marvin  is 
the  commi.ssion  advertising  manager. 

F.  P.  A.  Will  Write 
For  New  York  Post 

F.P.A.  of  “The  Conning  Tower." 
sometimes  known  as  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  will  conduct  his  column  for 
the  New  York  Post  starting  May  23. 
Since  he  left  the  Herald  Tribune 
March  1,  1937,  after  many  years  there. 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  writing  for 
magazines. 

He  was  at  the  New  York  Post  this 
week  contacting  his  old  contributors, 
and  says  that  his  column  will  be 
about  the  same  as  it  always  was.  It 
i?  open  to  anybody  who  can  write, 
he  said. 

Harry  Saylor,  editor  of  the  J.  David 
Stern  newspapers,  stated  it  will  be 
“the  same  old  F.P.A.  column  —  not 
streamlined.” 

STAEHLE  PROMOTED 

A.  M.  Staehle,  who  was  appointed 
publisher  of  Factory  Management  and 
Maintenance  April  21,  was  elected  a 
vice-president  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  recently. 


Manufacturers  to  Get 
Returned  Publicity 

The  Kansas  Pi'ess  Association  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  this  week  began  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anti-publicity  stickers  in 
the  association's  campaign  to  halt  the 
use  of  blurbs  and  divert  publicity 
funds  to  newspaper  advertising.  A 
bulletin  sent  with  the  stickers  sug¬ 
gested  that  editors  return  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  instead  of  the  agency,  all 
free  publicity  and  mats,  using  red 
stickers  on  the  env'elope  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  it  is  being  re¬ 
turned. 

■‘Since  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
bills,  the  objectionable  publicity 
should  be  returned  to  his  office,”  the 
bulletin  pointed  out.  “The  agency, 
which  in  many  instances  is  the  origin 
for  the  publicity,  works  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  handling  publicity  and 
advertising.  However,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  the  one  to  impress  with  the 
futility  of  free  publicity  efforts  in¬ 
volving  the  newspapers.” 

The  sticker,  printed  in  3'2  by 
inch  size,  reads;  ‘This  matter  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  as  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  Rates  for  display  .space  in 
Kansas  newspapers  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Kansas  Press  Association,  208 
National  Reserve  Building,  Topeka. 
Type  composition  and  newsprint  cost 
the  newspaper  money  in  cold  cash. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  it  away.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  run  this  at  our 
regular  rates.” 

■ 

Story  of  Arrest  Used 
Despite  Court  Threat 

Despite  a  warning  by  the  federal 
judge  that  for  so  doing  they  might 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  court,  both 
Denver  papers,  the  Post  and  Rocky 
Moutitaiv  News.  last  Saturday 
published  stories  of  the  arrest  of  a 
spectator  at  a  trial  on  a  charge  of 
threatening  two  government  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  stories  appeared  on  page 
one  in  both  papers. 

Ernest  H.  Mitchell  was  covering 
the  trial  for  the  Post  and  Frank  Pit¬ 
man  for  the  News.  U.  S.  District  Judge 
J.  Foster  Symes  said  bluntly:  “I’m 
warning  you  that  to  publLsh  anything 
about  the  arrest  at  this  time  may 
constitute  contempt  of  court.  And  I 
don’t  mind  saying  that  should  you 
publish  stories,  and  you  are  cited  for 
contempt,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pass 
on  the  matter.  This  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  and  may  be  grounds  for  a  mis¬ 
trial.  A  new  trial  would  cost  the 
government  additional  thousands  of 
dollars." 

The  reporters  explained  a  story  had 
already  been  broadcast  by  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KVOD,  and  their  editors  already 
had  the  details.  “That  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference,”  said  the  judge. 

Judge  Symes,  it  was  learned,  had 
expected  the  newspapers  to  wait  un¬ 
til  after  conclusion  of  the  trial  before 
using  the  story.  The  case  repre¬ 
sented  the  government’s  first  serious 
attempt  to  curb  the  operations  of 
.so-called  “fly-by-night”  travel  bur¬ 
eaus. 

■ 

FLA.  AFA  MEETING 

Ponte  Verda,  Fla.,  May  9 — Florida 
advertising  men.  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Fourth  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  on 
Sunday  gave  theii-  approval  to  a 
state-financed  advertising  program 
before  bringing  their  two-day  con¬ 
vention  to  a  close  here.  They  named 
Hunter  Lynde,  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  Jacksonville,  district 
governor,  succeeding  Bernal  E.  Clark, 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Power  and  Light 
Company.  Miami. 


Hull  and  Pearson 
In  Debate  at 
Press  Conference 

Secretary  Protests  Story 
By  Columnist  .  .  .  Pleads 
For  Cooperative  Press 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9 — Taking 
issue  with  a  publi.shed  statement  that 
the  U.  S.  is  bound  by  treaty  not  to 
ship  munitions  to  Germany,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  turned  his 
May  6  press  conference  into  a  debate 
with  Columnist  Drew  Pearson,  co¬ 
author  with  Robert  S.  Allen  of 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round.” 

It  was  the  first  time  the  cabinet 
member  had  seriously  objected  to  a 
newspaper  story.  He  broke  another 
precedent  later  when  he  released  a 
transcript  of  the  conference  for  pub¬ 
lication.  He  had  first  edited  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Pearson,  not  accorded  the  same 
right,  protested  mildly  but  conceded 
“it  is  wholly  in  the  public  interest 
that  Secretary  Hull’s  most  important 
press  conference  should  be  published 
in  full  text.” 

"Newsmen  Part  of  Foreign  Servict" 

Hull  and  Pearson  monopolized  the 
discussion  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
reporters  at  the  conference.  That  this 
country  would  violate  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  by  selling  helium  to  Ger¬ 
many  was  the  principal  point  of  dis¬ 
pute.  Pearson  reminded  Secretaiy 
Hull  that  on  Sept.  18,  1934,  he  had 
declared  any  plan  to  export  militarj- 
planes  to  Germany  would  meet  his 
■  grave  disapproval.” 

Hull  replied  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  in  effect  at  that  date,  but 
is  no  longer  being  observed  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Also,  he  added,  the  U.  S.  had 
certain  rights,  but  no  obligations,  un¬ 
der  its  treaty  with  Germany. 

Pearson’s  answer  referred  to  the 
neutrality  act  of  1935  which  prohib¬ 
ited  shipment  of  munitions  to  any 
country  where  such  shipment  would 
be  in  violation  of  a  treaty  to  which 
the  U.  S.  is  a  party.  It  mattered  not 
he  protested,  whether  Germany  had 
violated  the  treaty;  there  was  in  any 
event  a  violation  and,  he  claimed,  this 
country  is  automatically  prohibited 
ftom  making  shipments. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  Sec- 
letary  Hull  pleaded  for  a  cooperative 
pre.ss.  He  assured  the  newspapermen 
he  has  no  suspicion  that  misrepre- 
-sentation  is  intentional,  but  cited  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  he  said,  it  had  crept 
into  State  Department  stories.  In  one 
case,  he  as.serted,  the  writings  were 
criminally  libelous.  He  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  that  angle. 

Citing  the  “lack  of  teamwork”  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department  and  the 
press.  Secretary  Hull  said:  “We  con¬ 
sider  you  newspapermen,  in  a  large 
sense,  part  and  parcel  of  the  foreigi 
.service,  and  whenever  we  can  co¬ 
operate  with  you  we  want  to  do  r 
and  we  hope  you  will  be  disposed 
the  same  way.  ...  It  does  immense 
injury  to  some  of  us  to  have  yoL 
misrepre.senting." 

CIRCULATORS  ELECT 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  meeting  at  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  May  8,  9  and  10 
selected  Seattle  as  the  next  meetinf 
place  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Elmer  E.  Walden 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  John  Verschueren,  Astorit 
Budget;  secretary-treasurer,  Gus  Hix¬ 
son,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Direc¬ 
tors;  V.  G.  Hillman,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province:  J.  M.  Scott,  Cen- 
tralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 
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Court  Approves 
Knowland  Offer 
On  Dargie  Stock 

$311,200  Bid  to  Extend 
Tribune  Holdings  Sanctioned 
By  Oahland  Judge 

Oakland.  Cal.,  May  12 — Hearing  of 
an  executor's  petition  for  approval  of 
sale  of  a  major  porition  of  the  Her- 
minia  Peralia  Dargie  estate  holdings  in 
Oakland  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and 
Tribune  Building  Co.  stock  continued 
today  in  Judge  John  Allen’s  court. 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  allied  interests  have  bid 
for  additional  stock  which  would  give 
the  Knowland  family  100%  of  the 


The  court  sest-ions  la.st  fall  were  not  BoWGIS  Is  Chairman 
decided  until  after  Oct.  11.  date  ot  r  i  i*  i  w 

the  publishing  company '.s  annual  01  PubJlShorS  ASSH. 
meeting.  At  that  time  directors  were  The  publi.shers  Association  of  New 
re-ck-cted  to  .serve  another  term  oi  York  Citv,  May  .5.  elected  Glenn  A 


one  year  etich  or  until 


fered  at  the  hearings  was  a  purported 
statement  of  earnings.  This  indicated 


a  net  before  taxes  since  Mrs.  Dargie  s  eral  manager,  ANPA,  were  re-elected 
death  ranging  from  S444.226  in  1029  to  vice-chairman  and  secretary,  rc.spec- 


a  S228.603  net  loss  in  19S2. 


Joseph  R.  Knowland,  rribuite  pub  Statements  by  Public  Sin ‘fo?  hlssmXTurTng  the  ^as" 
lisher,  and  allied  interests  have  bid  ^rr*  •  i  t»  •  M  J  four  vmr<; 

for  additional  stock  which  would  give  Of flCialS  Privileged  addition  to  his  duties  as  chair- 

the  Knowland  family  100%  of  the  Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora,  in  an  jyjj..  Bowers  will  also  serve  as 

Tribune  Building  Company  stock  and  opinion  given  recently  in  New  York  manager  of  labor  relations,  the  posi- 
75%  of  the  publishing  company  stock.  Supreme  Court,  held  that  an  invest!-  tion  he  has  held  since  joining  the 
The  offer  for  25%  of  the  publishing  gation  by  a  public  official  was  a  "pub-  Association  in  February.  This  work 
company  stock  and  for  899  shares  of  lie  and  official  proceeding  ...  by  a  previously  fell  to  the  executive  sec- 


Bowers  Is  Chairman  Publisher  Admits 
of  Publishers  Assn.  T 

The  publi.shers  Association  of  New  ^ 

York  Ci'.y%  May  5.  elected  Glenn  A.  rn  T  l  I  ^ 

Bowers  chairman,  succeeding  E.  G.  i  O  JjiOlDi^Y  *  rOJOerS 
Martin,  production  manager  of  the 

Brrokhjn  Daih/  Eagle.  N.  S.  Mac-  M.  V.  Reynolds  Savs  He 

neish,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Considers  Rural  Progress 

W' o)  lo —Telegram .  was  named  treasur—  Attractive  Investment** 

er,  replacing  J.  W.  Barnhart,  business 

manager,  Daily  Neics.  Washington.  D.  C..  May  9 — Maurice 

J.  F.  Cullen,  business  manager,  V.  Reynolds,  publisher  ot  Rxiral  Prog- 
aJirror.  and  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  gen-  admitted  to  Senator  Sherman 

eral  manager,  ANPA,  were  re-elected  Minton’s  lobby  investigating  commit- 
vice-chairman  and  secretary,  rc.spec-  tee  Mav  6  that  his  magazine  is  circu- 
tively.  lated  largely  to  a  free  list,  has  been 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution  a  consistent  money  loser  for  several 
expressing  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  years,  and  has  attracted  only  enough 


were  chosen.  The  ciirecTnrs  retained  Martin,  production  manager  of  the 
were  Mr.  Knowland,  publisner:  Mrs.  Brcoklyn  Daih/  Eagle.  N  S  Mac- 
J.  R.  Knowland.  Mr.  Summers  and  the  neish,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  publisher.  William  World -Telegram,  was  named  treasu*-- 
Knowland  and  Russell  Knowland.  replacing  J.  W.  Barnhart,  business 

Among  exhibits  the  executor  of-  manager,  Daily  Neic.s. 
fered  at  the  hearings  was  a  purported  j  p  Cullen,  business  manager 
statement  of  earnings.  This  indicated  :>jirror.  and  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  gen- 


linage  to  pay  for  about  one-half  the 
cost  ot  publication.  But,  Publisher 
Reynolds  insisted,  the  magazine  still 


man  Mr.  Bowers  will  also  serve  as  is  "an  extremely  attractive  inve.st 
manager  of  labor  relations,  the  posi-  ment,”  with  its  backers  confident  rev 


The  offer  for  25%  of  the  publishing 
company  stock  and  for  899  shares  of 


Association  in  February.  This  work 
previously  fell  to  the  executive  sec- 


enue  increases  will  make  it  profitable. 

Publisher  Reynolds  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  interrogation  at  a  hectic  meet- 


the  1800-share  building  company  issue  person  officially  empowered  to  do  so”  retary,  an  office  abolished  in  March  ing  marked  bv  charges  and  recrimi- 


was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Franklin 
Investment  Company,  of  which 
Knowland  is  president;  J.  R.  Know- 
land.  Jr.,  and  William  F.  Knowland. 
The  Knowland  family  already  owns 
a  half  interest  in  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  901  shares  of  the  building 
company,  which  also  owns  Station 
KLX. 

Provides  for  Bequests,  Taxes 

Confirmation  of  the  sale  would 
leave  the  estate  with  a  quarter  in- 


and  that  statements  by  him  on  the  when  Martin  Kelly  resigned  to  go  to 


results  of  his  probe  are  privileged. 

The  case  was  that  of  Farrell  vs.  New 
York  Post,  but  similar  libel  suits  had 
been  filed  against  all  New  York  dailies 
excepting  the  Times,  which  did  not 
publish  the  names  of  14  CWA  em¬ 
ployes  fired  in  1934.  The  Post  story, 
based  on  a  prepared  statement  by 
CWA  Acting  Administrator  De  Lam- 
ater  that  Federal  indictments  would 
be  sought  against  some  of  those  dis- 


Celebrate  Birth  of  Ad 
Clubs  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  May  10 — Birth  of  the 
organized  advertising  industry  which 
took  place  35  years  ago  at  Cincinnati 


nations  which  prompted  Editor  Glenn 
Frank  of  that  magazine  to  Lssue  a 
warning  to  the  press  generally; 

"Not  even  Senator  Minton  sug¬ 
gested  that  Rural  Progress,  or  any  of 
its  officers,  had  in  any  way  engaged 
in  lobbying.  His  only  contention  was 
that,  on  occasion,  it  has  printed  ar¬ 
ticles  critical  of  Administration  mea- 


terest  or  3,750  shares  of  the  publish-  missed  as  a  result  of  charges  of  pad- 


when  the  first  Advertisers  Club  was  sures.  Every  independent  newspaper 
formed  was  celebrated  last  Wednes-  periodical  in  the  country  has 

day  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  when  the  done  the  same  thing. 


ing  company,  of  which  there  are 
13.000  shares  outstanding.  The  $311,- 
200  offer  will  provide  for  cash  be¬ 
quests  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dargie.  with 
interest,  and  for  taxes. 


ding  payrolls  and  other  irregularities 
in  connection  with  a  park  project. 

The  court  granted  a  directed  verdict 
for  the  defendant  last  February  and 
in  his  decision  just  rendered  Justice 


.seven  surviving  charter  members  „  .  _  e  u  /•>. 

^  f  .u  11-  T,  .  n  Harassing  Press,  Frank  Charges 

were  guests  of  the  club  on  Past  Pres-  ..  ^ 

idents*  dsy  ’  '  *  would  think  thHt  Senator 

A  special  program  was  arranged  by  But  his  deter- 

a  committee  headed  by  John  R.  War-  criticism  of  the 

rington,  junior  past  president  and  20  himself  is  so  great 


Residuai’y  legatees  of  the  estate  of  Pecora  said  in  part;  The  reasons  for  of  the  past  presidents  were  at  the 
Mrs.  Dargie,  widow  of  William  Dar-  dismissal  certainly  were  matters  of  luncheon. 

gie,  former  Tribune  publisher,  are  which  the  public  should  be  informed.  The  seven  surviving  charter  mem- 
Mrs.  Josefa  Peralta  Wilson,  a  sister  The  use  of  the  word  ‘public’  in  section  bers  honored  at  the  luncheon  were: 
of  Mrs.  Dargie,  and  Captain  Antonio  337  (Civil  Practices  Act)  does  not  im-  Smith  B.  Quayle,  now  with  Phil  Mor- 
Martin.  Mrs.  Wilson  also  received  a  ply  publicity  in  open  hearings.  It  means  ton,  outdoor  advertiser;  C.  E.  Bennett, 


cash  bequest  of  $50,000,  which  was  of  general  interest  or  concern.  Con- 
paid  several  years  ago.  sequently  I  hold  that  the  article  pub- 

Mrs.  Dargie’s  estate  has  been  in  lished  was  as  a  matter  of  law  abso- 
process  of  settlement  since  shortly  lutely  privileged  under  section  337, 
after  her  death  late  in  1929.  since  it  was  a  fair  and  true  report  of 

Opnosition  to  the  sale  was  offered  a  public  and  official  proceeding.” 


paid  several  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Dargie’s  estate  has  been  in 
process  of  settlement  since  shortly 
after  her  death  late  in  1929. 

Opnosition  to  the  sale  was  offered 
by  Captain  Martin  at  sessions  this 
week  through  his  attorneys,  William 
H.  Metson  and  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Jr. 
William  T.  Summers,  executor  of  the 
estate,  was  questioned  regarding  Trib¬ 
une  earnings  and  costs.  One  question 
concerned  the  asserted  $12,000  month¬ 
ly  rental  paid  by  the  publishing  firm 
to  the  building  company. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  court  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  sale.  Mrs.  Wilson's 
attorneys  have  contended  throughout 
lengthy  estate  litigation  that  she  had 
the  right  to  do  as  she  desires — retain 
as  much  Tribune  stock  as  possible  and 
that  no  more  stock  shall  sold  than 
nece.ssary  to  pay  debt  and  taxes,  and 
that  the  residuum  shall  be  distributed. 

John  L.  McNab,  San  Francisco  at¬ 
torney,  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  pas¬ 
sible  unnamed  buyer.  Mrs.  Wilson 
also  was  renresented  hv  an  atlornev 


formerly  advertising  director  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Tiines-Star;  Joseph  R.  Tom- 


that  he  now  apparently  intends  to  use 
the  blanket  authority  conferred  on 
the  lobby  committee  to  harass  and 
intimidate  the  press.” 

Editor  Frank,  who  also  is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  party’s  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  had  tried  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing  to  make  a  statement 
or  to  coach  Reynolds,  but  each  time 


lin  veteran  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the 


club  and  for  years  a  solicitor  on  the 
Times-Star;  Ray  Cunningham,  a  vet¬ 
eran  solicitor  of  Cincinnati  Post; 


Although  the  magazine  has  “gone 
in  the  red”  to  the  extent  of  $951,000 
since  it  was  established  in  1934,  Mr. 


G.  E.  SALES  DRIVE 

The  spring  and  summer  sales  drive 
on  the  new  General  Electric  home 
laundry  equipment  line  has  been 
drawn  on  the  plan  of  big  league  base¬ 
ball  competition  and  christened  the 
"Triple  Play  Campaign.”  It  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  national  consumer  contest,  from 
May  16  to  July  9,  during  which  time 
56  new  washers  and  automatic  flat- 
plate  ironers  will  be  presented  to 
women  whose  25  words  best  tell  the 
story  of  customer  satisfaction. 

■ 

"TIME"  BUYS  "DIGEST" 

Ralph  McAllister  Ingersoll,  publish¬ 
er  of  Time,  announced  tonight  that 
Time  has  taken  over  the  Literary 
Digest  and,  beginning  with  the  May 


James  W.  Brown,  retired  advertising  Frank,  its  $25,000-a-year  editor,  de¬ 
agency  man;  Clive  Gaston,  Times-Star  clared,  after  the  hearing:  “It  is  the 
employe  and  Fred  J.  Oexman,  man-  usyaj  story.  Until  a  publication  Ls 


Digest  and,  beginning  with  the  May 


ager  of  national  advertising  of  the  firmly  established  it  usually  loses 
Times-Star.  ^  money.” 

Tr*P  r*  fll\/rP  Among  those  listed  as  i)articipating 

financing  of  Rural  Progress 

Pittsburgh,  May  9— Plans  for  re-  .^^re- 
newed  new.spaper  advertising  and  '  nn,. 

,  .  ,  V  1  U...J  Kuliv  \  ilUr.  r.iilio  performer,  $5,00(); 

sales  campaigns  have  been  launched  ^  secretary,  N.v 

by  the  Pennsylvania  Ice  Producers  tional  Commiitre  to  ITphoM  Constitutional 
A.SSOCiation,  F.  L.  Duggan,  president  Govemment.  $12,500  cash  and  $18,500  stock 
of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company  of  credit  for  services  rendered;  George  W. 

u  J  Meiuj.  iircsitlriit.  Consolidated  Water  Power 

Pittsburgh  and  secretary-treasurer  of  ^ 

the  state  association,  announced  tnat  Mimcic,  Ind.,  industrialist  formerly  in  con- 
vigorous  national,  state  and  local  cam-  trol  of  the  Van  Sweringen  ndl  system, 
paigns  would  be  promoted  to  acquaint  st>.250:  1  rank  .\.  Vanderlip,  Jr.,  $3,750;  es- 
the  public  with  the  “phenomenal  im-  of  trank  .A  Vanderhp,  .Sr.,  $10.000;  I)r. 

^  .  p  ju.  (iletin  I  rank.  >6,250;  Frank  K.  nacon,  trus- 

provement  in  food-keeping  offered  by  \,,,thwest  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

air-conditioned  ice  refrigerators.  Company.  $10,000;  and  the  following  offlci.als 

of  the  .Mlis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.; 

mn  T  FTTF  TFST  <"to  n.  t  alk.  $10,000;  Charles  E.  Alhnght, 

kxlJjiaii i  1  £•  1 1  Alfred  J.  Kieckhefer,  $5,000. 


scriptions  now  in  the  Digest’s  books. 
Negotiations  have  been  in  process 


ously  Bruno  A.’  Forsterer,  Tribune  suspended  publica- 

general  manager,  petitioned  to  re-  early  this  year  it  was  announced 


of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  state  association,  announced  that 
vigorous  national,  state  and  local  cam¬ 
paigns  would  be  promoted  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  ffie  “phenomenal  im¬ 
provement  in  food-keeping  offered  by 
air-conditioned  ice  refrigerators.” 

GILLETTE  Tl^T 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
through  its  agency  Maxon,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  this  week  started  a  one-week 
test  campaign  in  New  York  State  pa- 


laii  wnen  Mr.  bummers  asked  •  „  .«  u  i  througn  its  agency  iviaxon,  me.,  „  ot-«t  t 

permission  to  sell  the  Dargie  stock  as  now  in  the  Digest  s  books,  started  a  one-week  ADS  SELL  PENS 

a  whole  for  $1,070,000.  Simultane-  Negotiations  have  been  in  process  campaign  in  New  York  State  pa-  Chicago,  May  9— Attributing  much 

ously  Bruno  A.  Forsterer,  Tribune  Digest  suspended  publica-  offering  a  full-sized  tube  of  of  the  firm’s  increased  income  to  suc- 

general  manager,  petitioned  to  re-  early  this  year,  it  was  announced,  brushless  shaving  cream  with  a  pack-  cess  of  new.spaper  and  other  forms  of 

quire  the  executor  to  sell  sufficient  The  name  of  the  famous  48-year-old  (,{  jq  Gillette  blades  for  the  regu-  advertising,  Kenneth  Parker,  presi- 

Stock  to  settle  cash  bequests  and  Mrs.  ^  continued  on  Times  price  of  the  blades  alone.  The  dent  of  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janes- 

Wilson  asked  an  injunction  to  pre-  n^asthead.  ^  campaign  includes  ads  of  720  and  120-  ville,  Wis.,  reported  net  income  of  the 

vent  sale  of  the  stock  as  a  whole.  "  '  line  copy  concentrated  in  newspapers  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

Two  Petitions  Rejected  GETS  OLD  QUAKER  in  key  markets.  Feb.  28  amounted  to  $645,763  after 

The  court  rejected  the  petitions  of  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc., 

the  executor  and  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  have  been  appointed  to  direct  adver-  JOIN  SNPA  income  for  the  y^r  ended 

Mr.  Forsterer  withdrew  his  petition,  tising  of  Schenley’s  Old  Quaker  The  Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat,  of  pec-  31,  1936.  Mr.  Parker,  who.se  rm 

Subsequently  the  executor  relea.sed  Whisky.  Duane  Jones  will  service  the  which  J.  M.  Kennedy  is  publisher,  is  a  large  u.ser  of  newspaper  roto- 

an  estate  indebtedness  to  the  Frank-  account.  The  bulk  of  the  appropria-  and  the  Greeywille  (Miss.)  Delta  gravure  advertising,  said  the  i*'™- 

lin  Investment  Co.  which  had  been  tion  is  to  be  spent  in  newspapers  in  Star,  published  by  Hodding  Carter,  pany  s  satisfactory  earnings  were  ue 

secured  by  stock  in  the  publishing  leading  cities.  In  past  campaigns,  Old  have  joined  the  Southern  News-  to  its  large  volume  of  continuous  ad- 

«’'"Pany.  Quaker  used  400  to  500  newsDaners  oaoer  Publi.shers'  Association.  vertising  and  retailer  cooperation. 


GETS  OLD  QUAKER 

Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc.,  _ _ ,  ,  , 

have  been  appointed  to  direct  adver-  JOIN  SNPA  income  of  $621,494  for  the  year  ended 

tising  of  Schenley’s  Old  Quaker  The  Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat,  of  31,  1936.  Mr.  Parker,  who.se  firm 

Whisky.  Duane  Jones  will  service  the  which  J.  M.  Kennedy  is  publisher,  is  a  large  u.ser  of  newspaper  roto- 
account.  The  bulk  of  the  appropria-  and  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  grav'ure  advertising,  said  the  i*'™- 
tion  is  to  be  spent  in  newspapers  in  Star,  published  by  Hodding  Carter,  pany  s  satisfactory  earnings  were  ue 


campaign  includes  ads  of  720  and  120-  ville,  Wis.,  reported  net  income  of  the 
line  copy  concentrated  in  newspapers  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 


in  key  markets. 


Feb.  28  amounted  to  $645,763,  after 
all  charges.  This  compares  with  net 
income  of  $621,494  for  the  year  ended 


tion  is  to  be  spent  in  newspapers  in  Star,  published  by  Hodding  Carter, 
leading  cities.  In  past  campaigns,  Old  have  joined  the  Southern  News- 
Quaker  used  400  to  500  newspapers,  paper  Publi.shers  Association. 


to  its  large  volume  of  continuous  ad¬ 
vertising  and  retailer  cooperation.” 
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Tells  Insurance 
Men  to  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 

Magazines  Only  Plow  Field, 
But  Don't  Plant  Seed, 
Davidson  Says 

Insurar.ee  companies  “have  plowed 
the  fields  long  enough  with  maga¬ 
zine  copy — it’s  time  to  plant  the  seed 
in  newspapers.”  stated  Clinton  David¬ 
son.  vice-president  of  Fiduciary 
Counsel.  Inc.,  Tuesday,  in  New  York 


Advertisement  placed  during  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Week  in  New  York  newspapers. 

at  a  luncheon  of  life  insurance  supper- 
visors  as  a  ppart  of  the  celebration  of 
Life  Insurance  Week.  May  9-15. 

Mr.  Davidson  criticized  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  directorates  for  failing 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
average  ppolicyholder  and  for  not 
staying  in  close  contact  with  the  man 
in  the  street.  Advertising  in  a  “few 
high  class  magazines,  instead  of 
newspapers,”  showed  this,  he  said. 
“These  magazines  reach  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  and 
strive  to  reach  the  higher  crust, 
whereas  the  newspapers  are  read  by 
all  classes.” 

$17,000  Brought  $1,000,000 

Citing  a  test  campaign  several 
years  ago  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Davidson  said  a  company  sp)ent  $17,- 
000  over  a  pjeriod  of  six  weeks  and 
sold  $1,000,000  of  life  insurance.  Fif¬ 
teen  different  advertisements  were 
tested — 12  were  wasted  and  three 
brought  results — sales. 

“The  reason  why  those  12  were 
pure  waste  is  the  reason  why  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  exclusively  will  not 
produce  the  immediate  cash  results 
the  agent  is  looking  for.  Of  the  three 
ads  that  were  good,  one  which  ad¬ 
vertised  an  income  of  $100  a  month 
for  life  cost  $2.14  p)er  coupon  re¬ 
turned,  another  which  advertised 
$200  per  month  income  for  life  cost 
$1.68  p)er  coupon  returned  and  the 
third  which  advertised  a  monthly  in¬ 
come  of  $300  for  life  cost  $1.55  p)er 
couppon  returned.” 

The  test  proved  that  New  York  is 
a  $300  pper  month  town,  he  said.  The 
agents  did  not  sell  every  pperson  who 
returned  a  coupon,  but  “the  average 
cost  per  $1,000  of  the  insurance  sold 
by  the  $300  a  month  ad  was  less  than 
one-half  of  the  commission  paid  to 
the  agent  on  the  insurance  sold  and 
every  agent  I  have  known  would  con¬ 
sider  this  a  very  profitable  arrange¬ 
ment  if  he  could  be  assured  of  such 
results. 

Fit  Copy  to  Locality 

“By  advertising  in  newspappers,  the 
life  insurance  companies  can  fit  their 
copy  to  the  spjecific  locality  and  to 
the  {KPcketbooks  of  the  prosppects  liv¬ 
ing  in  those  communities.” 


ADVERTISE  NEW  BOTTLED  APPLE  JUICE 

PIONEERS  IN  fruit  advertising  campaigns  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Izzard  Company,  Seattle,  is  now  publicizing  a  new  fruit  product — Dr. 
Schoop  New  West  Apple  Juice.  Their  theme  is  “Drink  Your  Apple  a  Day,” 
and  the  product  is  a  pure,  unheated,  unpasteurized,  bottled  apple  juice,  not 
cider.  This  juice  is  the  result  of  a  method  of  stabilizing  fruit  juice  pperfected 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Schoop  of  Rheinfelden,  Switzerland,  and  is  fully  protected  by 
patents.  Dr.  Schoop  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Pomona  Products 
Company,  manufacturers  of  this  new  juice,  and  he  personally  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  new  Pomona  plaiit  at  Selah,  Wash.  Because  production 
of  this  new  product  is  limited  until  the  next  crop  of  apples  is  harvested,  the 
advertising  at  present  is  limited  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  using  newspaper, 
radio,  direct  mail  and  merchandising.  It  is  planned  to  release  a  national 
campaign  in  the  fall,  when  national  distribution  of  the  product  is  effected. 

LIPSCOMB  REELECTED  TO  AD  COMMISSION 

JACKSON,  MISS.,  May  9 — Edward  Lowndes  Lipscomb,  former  Gulfport 
newspaperman,  has  been  reelected  director  of  the  Mississippi  Advertis¬ 
ing  Commission,  created  two  years  ago  by  the  legislature  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  to  advertise  the  state.  Mr.  Lipscomb’s  new  term  ends  in 
1940.  Garner  James,  employe  of  the  commission,  was  elevated  to  assistant 
director.  Craddock  Goins,  former  Atlanta,  Tyler,  Texas,  and  Jackson  news¬ 
paperman,  is  with  the  commission  handling  copy.  The  budget  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $60,000  in  out  of  state  magazines  and  newspapers;  $20,000  in 
making  up  mats  and  other  services  for  state  newspapers,  and  $20,000  for 
administration.  Director  Lipscomb’s  salary  is  $400  a  month.  The  Dixie 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  of  Jackson,  headed  by  George  Godwin,  former  member  of 
the  commission  and  recently  resigned  public  relations  director  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Power  and  Light  Company,  handles  the  account. 

BAUER  MADE  AGENCY  VICE-PRESIDENT 

COL.  CHARLES  H.  BAUER,  formerly  of  Multiposter  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel, 
Inc.  Col.  Bauer  was  for  many  years  an  executive  with  Barron  G.  Collier- 
Street  Railways  Company.  He  will  be  located  in  New  York  for  the  present. 


Mr.  Davidson  cited  another  insur¬ 
ance  man  who  went  to  New  York 
without  knowing  a  person,  spent 
$10,000  in  newspaper  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  and  within  three 
years  was  leading  the  entire  world  in 
volume  of  business  produced  and  in 
size  of  average  policy. 

“We  believe  that  the  insurance 
companies  in  the  U.  S.  have  already- 
convinced  the  American  people  that 
life  insurance  is  a  good  thing  to  own. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  stimulate  the  American 
people  to  buy  life  insurance  in 
amounts  that  will  supply  their  needs 
for  income.  The  American  people 
need  to  have  some  definite  financial 
goals  set  up  in  front  of  them  to  choose 
from.  They  need  to  be  told  in  black 
on  white  in  their  daily  newspapers 
just  how  much  life  insurance  will 
produce  various  amounts  of  income 
per  month  for  life. 


"We  believe  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  practically  all  of  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  will  be  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinuously  instead  of  once  a  year  as 
at  present  and  that  their  messages 
will  be  directed  to  the  average  policy 
holder — selling  him  the  idea  of  a 
financial  goal  to  shoot  at,”  Mr.  David¬ 
son  concluded. 

During  Life  Insurance  Week.  137 
insurance  firms  representing  90%  of 
the  total  volume  of  policies  are  co¬ 
operating  to  spend  $100,000  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  newspapers  in  426  cities  are 
being  used  with  1,000-line  copy  to 
tell  the  life  insurance  message. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  handling 
the  account. 

Public  meetings,  addresses  before 
school  and  business  groups  in  all  the 
important  cities  were  part  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  program. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARBEN  U  BASSETT 


WE  APPROACH  WITH  sadness  and 
no  little  trepidation  the  task  of  car¬ 
rying  on  The  Advertising  Survey  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sudden  and  untimely  death 
of  our  associate  and  close  friend,  Bob 
Mann.  Keen,  conscientious,  accurate 
to  the  7ith  degree,  and  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  humor  which  made  his  lighter 
comments  on  advertising  whims  and 
foibles  a  joy  to  read,  he  set  a  standard 
which  we  can  only  devoutly  hope  to 
attain. 

Blankets  in  May 

IF  THE  ADVERTISING  world  isn’t 
agog  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  over  the 
spectacular  advertising  and  selling 
feat  chalked  up  last  week  by  Irving 
Price,  advertising  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Hearns  Department  Store, 
New  York,  who  sold  66,199  Cannon 
blankets  to  New  Yorkers  in  two  davs 


just  at  a  time  when  most  of  them 
were  glad  to  relegate  their  winter 
blankets  to  storage  and  moth  balls. 

Sixty-six  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  blankets  aren’t  hay  in 
any  retailer’s  lexicon.  Mr.  Price 
fashioned  himself  a  resistance-smash¬ 
ing  tank  of  low  prices  and  big  news¬ 
paper  space  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
retailers  across  the  nation.  Despite 
the  depression  he  thought  the  public 
would  buy,  and  they  did.  Twelve  full 
pages  were  used  in  New  York  dailies. 

We  talked  to  Mr.  Price  this  week. 
Stores  all  over  the  country  are  clam¬ 
oring  for  details.  He  says  there  is  no 
secret  to  the  plan. 

First,  he  believes  that  it  is  good 
business  for  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  lower  prices  and  move 
goods  at  a  small  profit  rather  than 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Says  Public  Relations 
Will  Not  Replace  Ads 

Declaring  that  public  relations  can 
never  take  the  place  of  advertising, 
Sam  G.  Wingfield,  publicity  directM 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  told  the  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Forum  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  last  week  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  public  relations  counsel 
to  advise  on  contacts  with  the  public, 
somewhat  as  a  legal  counsel. 

Public  relations  directors  deal  chief¬ 
ly  with  newspapers,  he  said,  because 
they  “remain  the  greatest  moulders 
of  public  opinion.” 

He  denied  that  his  work  is  “some 
hellish  method  of  getting  free  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  news  section  of  the  press." 
Newspapers  are  dependent  upon  news 
“and  that’s  where  our  profession 
comes  in,”  he  stated.  “There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  legitimate  news  in  evoy 
business  which,  if  properly  handled, 
the  newspapers  would  glad  to  get.” 

"Exploitation”  Wrong  Angle 
Citing  the  “bungling”  of  the  public¬ 
ity  for  the  Duke  of  Windsor’s  visit 
to  this  country,  Wingfield  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  good  public  relations 
counsel.  He  stated  business  has  a 
powerful  medium  in  public  relations 
yet  the  major  use  “all  too  often  is  for 
the  press  agent-cy  angle  of  the  ex 
ploitation  and  promotion  of  a  specific 
product  or  products. 

“Public  relations  can  never  take  the 
place  of  advertising.  Because  adva- 
tising  is  primarily  a  sales  force.  The 
task  of  advertising  is  to  sell  goods  and 
that  is  a  full-time,  eight-hour  a  day, 
union  job  in  itself — and  public  rela 
tions  makes  no  pretense  at  selling 
goods.  But  public  relations  teamed 
up  with  advertising  can  do  a  tremen' 
dous  job  of  making  and  building 
friends  for  your  business.  And  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  in  business, 
as  in  life,  we  favor  our  friends,”  he 
concluded.  ■ 

N.  Y.  Milk  Campaign 
Started  for  '38-'39 

The  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Milk  Publicity  advertising  campaign 
was  launched  this  week  on  a  scale 
equal  to  last  year’s  and  will  continue 
until  March  of  next  year.  The  state 
appropriation  is  $310,000,  the  bulk  of 
which  will  go  to  newspapers. 

Charles  S.  O’Donnell,  account  exec¬ 
utive  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  campaign  for  the  fourth  ye* 
About  200  dailies  and  400  weeklie 
will  be  used  with  one  insertion  a  we« 
scheduled  in  the  large  papers. 

JOINT  CONTEST 

Procter  &  Gamble  White  Naphth* 
Laundry  Soap  and  Servel  Electrolu 
Regrigerators  are  joining  forces  in  j 
new  contest  promotion.  P&G  wi- 
award  a  total  of  300  refrigerator  prize 
in  30  separate  daily  contests  from  May 
20  to  July  1,  inclusive,  except  Satur 
days  and  Sundays.  The  contest  wi- 
be  backed  by  an  extensive  natiom 
advertising  program.  Copy  is  teinf 
placed  through  Compton  Advertising 
Inc.,  New  York,  P&G’s  agency,  ® 
P&G  White  Naphtha.  Batten,  Bartoi 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  Yorl 
is  the  agency  for  Servel. 

JOINS  KUDNER 

William  A.  Anderson,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Thornley  &  Jones  and  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  copy  at  N.  W.  Ayf 
&  Son,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  b 
Arthur  Kudner  Inc.,  New  York. 


R 


IK  Home  Conscious  People  Goes  lb  IVIarkef 


Nearly  six  thousand  new  citizens  of  the 
I  nited  States  will  be  born  witbin  the  present 
t\vent\-four  hours. 

Amonjz  them  will  be  those  born  to  life  in 
apartment,  flat,  multi-family  dwelling  .  .  . 

.And  others,  to  the  happy  birthright  of  life 
in  a  private,  individual  home! 

Whether  by  heritajte  or  environment,  there 
are  home  conscious  people  everywhere.  There 
are  indiviflual  homes  evervwhere. 

Hut,— f  ar  more  of  both  are  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  any  other  place  in  all  America! 

Philadelphia — City  of  Homes — presents  to 
the  world  the  unusual  drama  of  a  vast  metro¬ 
politan  people,  whose  first  interests  are  freedom, 
comfort,  security  of  home  life  .  .  .  home  owner¬ 
ship  .  .  .  home  improvements  .  .  .  conveniences 
for  modern  living. 

Philadelphians  go  to  market  as  the  Nation’s 
greatest  home  conscious  people;  for  nine  out 
of  ten  of  their  dwellings  are  individual,  single- 
family  homes! 

Within  Philadelphia’s  city  limits  are  more 
single-family  homes  (91.6%  of  all  Philadelphia 
dwellings  I  than  in  all  New'  York  City  and 


Huffalo  combined ;  than  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  together;  than  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
More  than  in  anv  of  twentv-two  states!! 


And  so  it  is  that  advertising  of  things  that 
udd  to  single-fumily  dwellings  ...  of  products 
for  use  in  individual  homes,  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  in  Philadelphia  than  in  other 
great  cities. 

Modest  dwelling  to  mansion,  each  Philadel¬ 
phia  individual  home  is  an  establishment  — 
complete  for  independent  family  life! — 

With  its  own  heating  plant,  own  laundry; 
its  numerous  appliances  .  .  .  its  constant  invita¬ 
tion  to  change  and  improvement! 

Its  family  needs  for  food  in  variety  ...  its 
greater  use  of  household  products  of  every 
description ! 

To  Philadelphia’s  advantage  as  America’s 
greatest  market  of  individual  homes,  is  added 
the  economy  of  adv’ertising  in  one  new'spaper 
at  low  cost. 

For  thirty  -  three  consecutive  years.  The 
Evening  Bulletin  has  led  all  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapers.  Each  year  of  the  past  fifteen.  The 

f  United  States  Crnxus  1930. 
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Bulletin’s  circulation  has  averaged  more  than 
half  a  million  copies  daily. 

Only  two  other  cities  in  J  merica  have  neivs- 
papers  with  half  a  million  or  more  daily  circu¬ 
lation  —  and  no  newspaper  in  either  of  those 
two  cities  approaches  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  in  years  of  leadership. 

Edited  as  a  careful  home  newspaper.  The 
Bulletin  is  read  in  nearly  every  home.  It 
reaches  78.9'^r  of  all  Philadelphia  families; 
89'/f  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  more ;  94% 
w  ith  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over.* 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation,  517,086  average 
1937,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 
It  is  net  paid  .  .  .  all  the  result  of  reading 
interest  .  .  .  all  valuable  to  the  advertiser!  No 
prize,  premium  or  subscriber  contest  has  ever 
been  used. 

Market  your  product  in  Philadelphia.  For 
speedy,  profitable  results  in  sales!  Tell  this 
great  home  conscious  people  about  your  product, 
by  advertising  in  The  Bulletin,  the  newspaper 
read  in  nearly  every  Philadelphia  home. 
Consult  your  advertising  agency. 

•From  SuTvry  FifiHTrn  A.  A.  A.  A. 


'enmq 
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NEWSPAPER 

REVIEW 

By  HARRY  A.  CASEY 


JUST  HOW  a  recession  differs  from  a 
depression,  the  office  dictionarj’ 
saith  not.  Judging  from  some  of  the 
promotion  reaching  this  desk,  neither 
word  denotes  anything  serious.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  papers  seem  happy 
about  the  whole  thing.  Brother 
Frank  Jaffe,  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 


LET  'EM  HAVE  IT  IDWA  ! 


ter  and  Tribune,  promulgates  a  broad¬ 
side  declaring  that  Iowa  is  too  firmly 
founded  in  wealth  to  be  pestered  by 
any  recession  bugs  such  as  are  said  to 
be  sweeping  less  fortunate  parts  of 
the  country.  Increases  in  farm  in¬ 
come,  building,  department  store 
sales,  cigarette  sales,  life  insurance 
sales,  railroad  car  loadings  and  other 
indices  are  cited  to  justify  the  Iowa 
enthusiasm. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  issues  a  folder  in 
three  colors  declaiming  that  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  had  no  slump  and  that  it, 
too,  is  a  “bright  spot”  Increases  are 
not^  in  building,  retail  sales,  pay¬ 
rolls,  employment,  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments,  bank  desposits,  telephones, 
tourist  business. 

The  Press  and  Chronicle  of  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  issues  to  advertisers  a 
monthly  news  letter  “to  counteract 
some  of  the  pessimistic  talk  that  is 
current  today.”  This  letter  not  only 
publishes  plus  signs  based  on  the 
usual  indices  but  also  reports  the 
sales  gains  of  individual  stores.  As 
these  prosperity  items  multiply,  one 
may  eventually  conclude  that  we  have 
been  holding  our  charts  upside  down. 
At  any  rate,  if  there  is  a  recession  it 
must  exist  in  those  markets  which  are 
not  being  promoted. 

Dayton  Daily  News  Series 

SOME  OF  the  ladies  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

may  possibly  go  to  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  or  even  New  York 
to  do  their  important  shopping. 
Whether  the  volume  of  sales  thus  lost 
to  Dayton  merchants  is  la>ge  or  in¬ 
significant  is  difficult  to  determine. 
But  merchants  in  most  cities  have  a 
special  wailing  wall  at  which  they 
lament  the  business  they  lose  to 
larger  centers.  Therefore  most  of 
the  members  of  this  congregation 
would  be  interested  in  a  series  of  ten 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News.  The  purpose  is  to 
tell  the  people  of  Dayton  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  the  story  of  Day- 
ton  as  a  great  shopping  center.  These 
pages  have  very  striking  photographic 
illustrations  and  the  copy  is  excep- 


PROMOTION 


tionally  good.  Some  of  you  may  wish 
to  write  to  James  M.  LeGate,  Daily 
News  promotion  manager,  for  the 
portfolio  containing  the  ten  pages. 
The  purchase  of  mats  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  would  be  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment  in  case  they  are  made  available 
to  other  newspapers. 

Business  Bulletins 
IF  YOU  feel  that  business  men  should 
come  out  of  the  dog-house  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  story  of  business  to  employes 
and  to  the  public,  you  may  find  a 
useful  suggestion  in  the  Business  Bul¬ 
letins  published  by  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  89  Broad  Street,  Boston. 
These  bulletins  are  written  in  simple 
terms.  It  is  possible  to  adapt  them 
for  newspaper  use.  A  novel  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  thinking  which  inspired 
the  bulletins  is  contained  in  a  War¬ 
ren  booklet,  with  Gluyas  Williams  il¬ 
lustrations,  entitled  “Odd  Experiences 
in  the  Life  of  a  Business  Man.” 

Two  mentions  of  the  city  of  pralines 
in  one  Review  may  appear  to  be 
showing  partiality  for  the  far  south 
but  students  of  the  art  of  promotion 
.should  observe  the  unique  technique 
of  Maud  O’Bryan.  Instead  of  using 
display  advertising  space.  Miss  O’¬ 
Bryan  writes  each  day  for  the  New 
Orleans  States  a  column,  illustrated 
with  cartoons,  entitled  “In  and  About 
Town.”  In  the  Tinies-Picayune  she 
has  another  column  called  “Up  and 
Down  the  Street”  In  both  she  pro¬ 
motes  advertising  by  writing  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  editorial  fea¬ 
ture — and  a  most  fascinating  one. 


New  NNPA  Members  | 

BELDEN  MORGAN,  promotion  man-  I 

ager  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has] 
become  a  member  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  I 
Another  recent  addition  to  the  mem-  I 
bership  rolls  of  the  NNPA  is  Russell  | 
J.  Zabriskie,  promotion  manager  of  ' 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  j 

Kimball  Booklets  I 

ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO.,  INC.,  has  ‘ 

just  issued  the  first  in  a  series  of  j 
booklets  entitled  “Kimball  Copy.”  I 
The  subject  of  the  first  booklet  is  I 
"Man.”  These  booklets  will  express  ' 
the  viewpoint  of  the  agency  toward  ! 
advertising.  Eight  hundred  sixty-  j 
three  national  advertising  accounts  I 
changed  from  one  agency  to  another  | 
during  the  calendar  year  1937  and  the  | 
first  booklet  endeavors  to  explain  the  j 
reason  for  the  turnover. 

Contributions  for  this  department  | 
are  invited. — ADV,  I 

C.  DIEHL  WITH  AP  i 

Colonel  Charles  S.  Diehl,  83-year- 
old  former  a.ssistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  who  attended  | 
the  recent  AP  meetings  in  New  York, ' 
now  has  a  grandson  with  the  organi-  I 
zation.  Chandler  Diehl,  former  city ' 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light,  of  j 
which  Colonel  Diehl  once  was  co-  ^ 
publisher,  is  with  the  AP  at  Kansas  ^ 
City. 

■ 

NANCY  WHITE  MARRIED 

Miss  Nancy  White,  daughter  of  I 
Thomas  J.  White,  general  manager  | 
of  Hearst  Enterprises,  was  married  i 
to  Clarence  J.  Dauphinot,  Jr.,  of 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  May  7  at  Dam  | 
Site,  the  home  of  her  parents  in  i 
Smithtown,  L.  I. 


MR.  SPACE  BUYER!  If  you're  look-  | 
ing  for  a  real  "buy,"  (onsider  Ibis  I 
fad:  •  The  Forf  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel  offers  you  circulation  I 
concentrated  within  the  active 
and  readiiy  accessibie  Fort 
Wayne  trading  area.  •  Don't 
skip  the  prosperous  Fort  Wayne 
market!  Put  Tim  News-Sentinel 
on  your  schedule  NOW! 


^he  Neuis- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frailer  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 


BY— ACME  TEIEPHOTO 

32  MINUTES 

FROM 

CHURCHILL  DOWN! 

TO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


At  1:39  CST  Lawrin 
crossed  the  finish  line  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby. 
Thirty-two  minutes  later, 
or  3:11  PCX,  an  Acme 
Telephoto  was  in  San 
Francisco  showing  the  fin¬ 
ish  of  the  race. 

Ordinary  telephone 
lines  were  used  and  the 
pictures  transmitted  with 
Acme  portable  equipment 
in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  you  would  make  a 
long  distance  call.  The 
picture  gave  the  San 
Francisco  News  a  scoop 
in  its  Saturday  afternoon 
edition  over  all  compet¬ 
ing  wire  pictures  services. 

W  .  :V.  Burkhardt.  oditor  of  the 
JStnt's.  n  irod: 

‘’Congratulations  on  sph-ndii 
telephoto  of  Derby.  Fast  trans 
mission  bringing  telephot»»  to  u? 
32  minutes  after  race  over. 
enabled  us  to  scoop  opposition 
papers  which  use  all  coin|)etiii2 
wire  picture.*  services." 


BRING  YOLR  PAPER  UNDEI 
THE  WIRE  FIRST  IN  THE 
PICTURE  DERBY. 


Write  or  wire  for  Acme  ] 
Telephoto  rales  today 

ACME 

NEWS  PICTURES,  INC 
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38,000,000 

FOR  CLEVELAND 

The  morning  of  May  16th  will  find  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
Cleveland  families  jubilant  over  the  sudden  acquisition  of  sums 
ranging  from  less  than  $50  to  more  than  $8,750  each. 

On  that  day  186,053  former  depositors  in  the  old  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  which  did  not  reopen  after  the  1933  bank  holiday,  will  receive 
payments  totaling  $38,008,917. 

Representing  35%  of  the  deposits  of  the  bank,  and  bringing  the 
toted  repaid  to  depositors  to  date  to  80%,  the  release  of  this  huge 
sum  signals  the  completion  of  reorganization  plans  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  ushers  in  a  new  fiscal  era  in  Cleveland. 

Downtown  merchants,  automobile  dealers,  travel  agencies  and  all 
other  retailers  serving  the  Cleveland  area  are  preparing  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  healthy  sales  growth.  National  advertisers  would  do  well  to 
study  this  market  with  an  eye  to  greatly  increased  sales  activities. 


New  .  .  .CONSTRUCTION 

Six  new  housing  projects — the  first 
definitely  scheduled  to  start  con¬ 
struction  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer — ^will  release  twenty  million 
dollars  in  Cleveland,  of  which  90% 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
local  materials,  land  and  labor. 

Rdded  to  the  three  projects  already 
completed,  the  present  program  will 
establish  a  valuation  of  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  Cleveland’s  slum 
clearance  properties. 


New*  ••$6,000,000  BRIDGE 

After  some  seven  years  of  planning, 
work  has  now  actually  started  on 
the  new,  six-million-dollar  Main 
Avenue  Bridge. 

Contracts  for  the  two  principal  piers 
have  been  let  and  funds  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress  are  available. 

Work  is  also  going  forward  on  the 
partial  resurfacing  of  the  heavily- 
trafficked  High  Level  Bridge,  with 
complete  roadway  slab  replacement 
planned  to  follow  the  opening  of  the 
new  Main  Avenue  structure. 


member  of  the  united 
PRESS. ..OF  THE  AUDIT 
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stories  reported  in  previous  para-  contrary  notwithstanding,  most  of  us 
graphs.  know  that  daily  newspapers  have  done 

In  practically  every  town  and  every  more  to  maintain  and  support  what 
city  in  the  U.  S.  one  may  find  today  we  have  than  any  other  advertising 
business  men  from  30  to  40  years  of  medium.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  be 
age  who  started  in  business  for  them-  bullish  on  newspapers  and  what  they 
selves  after  the  crash  of  1929;  and  al-  will  do  to  revive  and  increase  sales 
most  without  exception  you  will  find  in  retail  stores  of  the  U.  S. 
that  these  young  business  men  have  ■ 

relied  on  daily  newspapers  to  build  LANDON  DATE  CHANGED 
their  businesses,  to  win  new  custom-  Chicago,  May  9— Former  Governor 
ers  and  to  inform  their  old  customers  Alfred  M.  Landon  of  Kansas  will  ad- 
frequently  as  to  their  progress  in  the  dress  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
community.  Retail  merchants  who  tion’s  Tuesday  luncheon,  May  17.  in- 
know  how  to  use  newspapers  and  stead  of  the  Wednesday  session,  as 
who  are  questioned  will  invariably  previously  announced.  His  subject 
say  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  daily  will  be  Tolerance  and  Freedom." 
newspaper  in  stabilizing  sales.  Ben  East,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

Press,  originally  scheduled  to  speak 
The  Importance  of  a  United  Front  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  on  "News- 
FOR  more  than  three  years  publish¬ 
ers,  advertising  managers  and  na¬ 
tional  representatives  have  discussed 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  the  importance  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  against  all  other  advertising 
mediums.  Today  the  United  Front 
Movement,  operated  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  19  years  of  constructive 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  deserves  the  support  of  every 
man  and  woman  whose  incom: 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


MOVES  ADS  OFF  PP.  2. 3 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
is  devoting  pages  2  and  3  to  news, 
features  and  pictures.  Advertise- 
is  de-  ments  which  formerly  appeared  on 

he  was  the  top  salesman.  His  aver-  and  ponder  them  before  they  sell  j.ived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  daily  these  two  pages  are  now  carried  on 

age  day  totaled  eleven  hours,  and  America  short.  To  us  the  si^ificant  newspapers.  We  are  the  largest  mar-  pages  4  and  5,  and  the  entire  format 

many  of  his  sales  were  closed  on  thing  about  these  figures  is  that,  world,  we  have  more  wealth  has  been  moved  back  two  pages.  The 

1  £  1  •  i_  u  1  •  without  exception,  all  of  these  b^e  capita,  we  have  more  conven-  change  was  made,  the  management 

^  h^h  school  m  product,  have  been  advertised  for  j^nces  per  capita  and  we  still  have  a  announced,  to  permit  a  greater  and 

^  an  spent  ve  years  in  t  e  a  v^-  more  than  three  decades  either  in  democracy  and,  some  opinions  to  the  more  effective  presentation  of  news, 

bsing  department  of  a  small  depart-  their  raw  form  or  as  finished  prod- 

ment  store  in  a  middle  western  city.  ucts.  This  applies  to  coffee,  sugar. 

During  the  last  two  years  he  was  silk,  coal,  iron,  copper,  oil  and  gas, 

with  this  store,  he  spient  his  week-  telephones,  motor  cars,  etc.,  etc.,  and 

ends  in  Chicago  shopping  small  spe-  another  significant  thing  is  that  prac- 

cialty  shops  in  Evanston,  Oak  Park,  tically  every  one  of  these  items, 

and  the  South  Side.  In  1930,  with  either  in  its  raw  form  or  as  finished 

the  assistance  of  two  members  of  his  products,  has  been  advertised  to  a 

family  and  a  capital  of  $4,000,  he  greater  extent  in  daily  newspapers 

opened  a  small  specialty  shop  in  an  than  in  any  other  advertising  medium, 

eastern  city.  Some  day,  those  of  us  whose  in- 

.  .  .  comes  and  whose  everyday  working 

Their  Advertising  Formula  hours  are  confined  to  daily  newspa- 

VvTTHOUT  BENEFIT  of  expensive  pers  will  shake  off  some  of  our  infe- 

research  departments,  and  with  riority  complexes  and  tell  local  mer- 

little  or  no  information  other  than  chants  and  national  advertisers  what 

what  they  had  picked  up  in  the  few  we  can  contribute  toward  increasing 

years  they  had  been  in  business,  both  sales,  per  capita  consumption  of  all 

decided  that  they  were  going  to  allot  items,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  na- 

at  least  5%  of  their  gross  sales  each  tional  business  to  an  80  billion  dollar 

month  to  newspaper  advertising  and,  a  year  income  which  we  achieved  in 

even  though  they  were  limited  to  an  1929. 
inch  ad,  they  were  going  to  be  in  at 

least  one  local  paper  at  least  three  Newspapers  Are  Best 
times  a  week.  DURING  the  past  nine  years,  hun 

used  five  inches  a  week — one  inch 
each  day — Monday  to  Friday.  The 
automobile  dealer  used  three  inches 
three  time  a  week,  and  devoted  his 
space  to  used  cars.  Over  a  p>eriod  of 
four  years,  36%  of  all  used  car  pros¬ 
pects  were  turned  into  new  car  sales. 

Today  both  of  these  merchants  are 
solvent — they  have  built  their  busi¬ 
nesses  during  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  business  cycles  known  to  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  their  advertising 
budgets  have  remained  on  a  5% 
basis.  Yet  their  total  linage  has  in 
seven  years  increased  nine  times  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile  dealer  and 
seven  times  in  the  case  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  wear  shop  owner. 

How  Large  Is  Their  Market? 

APRIL  16,  1938,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  released  on  their  editorial 
page  a  significant  editorial  entitled 
“It  Might  Be  Worse.”  Here  is  the 
statement  as  it  appeared: 

"The  U.  S.  contains  6%  of  the 
world’s  area  and  7%  of  its  population. 

It  normally  consumes  48%  of  the 
world’s  coffee,  53%  of  its  sugar,  72% 
of  its  silk,  36%  of  its  coal,  42%  of  its 
pig  iron,  47%  of  its  copper  and  69% 
of  its  crude  petroleum. 

“The  U.  S.  operates  60%  of  the 
world’s  telephone  and  telegraph  fa¬ 


in  just  a  shade  under  the  30  minutes  il  take* 
you  to  reach  Grand  Central,  the  average  ^all 
Street  Journal  reader  absorbs  the  business  news 
of  the  day. 


*  *  ^  This  full,  fair  and  impartial  reporting- 
checked  in  a  random  day’s  issue,  covers  the 
business  facts  of  life  in  some  35  advertising 
actuals  and  potentials,  including  airplanes, 
shoes,  foods,  building  materials,  motors  and 


Circulation 


average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (morning-  and 
evening  issues)  during  April,  1938 
— -which  represents 


cigarettes. 


^  ^  ^  Such  editorial  authority  gets  the  attentive 
eye  of  the  many  major  agency  and  advertiser 
executives  among  Wall  Street  Journal  readers 
F.xperience  shows  they  heed  its  advertising 
space  —  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  judgmen' 
of  those  who  use  it. 


over  April  a  year  ago 

Sunday  Sun  circulation  in  April:  212,- 
926 — a  gain  of  1,172  over  April. 
1937. 

Etrerything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


'he  morning 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


MONEY  MAKERS 


m 
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The  combination  of  the  daily 
Herald  and  Examiner  and  the  Evening  American 
offers  national  advertisers  a  modern,  twin-powered, 
result-producing  selling  machine.  Here  is  a  stream¬ 
lined,  cream-lined  advertising  vehicle  that  provides 
blanket  coverage  of  the  nation's  second  market  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  coverage  that  zooms  your  sales  figures 
to  new  altitudes. 

Either  the  Herald  and  Examiner  or  the  Evening 
American — each  with  a  proved  pulling  power  of  its 


will  give  a  definite  lift  to  your  Chicago  sales 
representatives.  Together,  with  more  than  7C0,000 
circulation  at  a  cost  of  only  a  dollar  a  line  .  .  .  with 
synchronized  power  and  concentrated  drive,  these 
two  great  newspapers  are  designed  to  do  the 
number  one  sales  job  in  the  Chicago  market.  For 
economy  and  results  —  USE  THE  COMBINATION. 


SUNDAY;  For  a  week-end  drive  to  your  sales  messages 
...  for  on  advertising  impact  that  reaches  the  entire 
family  (more  than  950,000  of  them) — the  Sunday  Herald 
and  Examiner,  with  the  market's  lowest  milline  rate. 


CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 
CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 


national  B E P H E S E N T a  T I  V E S  :  HE 


INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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“The  Customer 
is  always  right” 


OR  MAY  14,  1938 
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A  CREED  OF  AMERICAN  B U SI N E SS  —  Customer  is 
always  right.” 

Another  way  of  saying  “Go  along  with  public  preference  if  you 
want  to  make  sales.” 

Design  your  product  to  public  liking,  price  your  product  to 
public  acceptance,  advertise  your  product  where  the  public  reads. 

The  public  reads  Hearst  Newspapers.  In  the  very  centers  where 
buying  power  is  greatest,  more  than  4V^  million  families  daily . . . 
more  than  6V^  million  Sunday .  .  .  read  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 
They  are  families  of  ^  kinds ...  of  above-average  income. 

Possibly  you  don’t  read  Hearst  Newspapers  —  but 
“The  Customer”  does! 


Hearst  daily  newspapers  reach  2  out  of  5  families  in  the 
population  of  fifteen  of  the  richest  trading  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

Hearst  daily  newspapers  reach  3  out  of  5  families  in 
the  population  of  the  city  zones  in  these  trading  areas. 
Hearst  daily  newspapers  reach  "^87,726  families  out¬ 
side  these  trading  areas. 

Hearst  Sunday  newspapers  reach  one-fifth  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States. 

And  these  families,  by  every  test  that  has  ever  been 
made,  represent  all  income  groups  proportionately, 


with  a  definite  ffercentage  above  community  averages. 
This  reader  acceptance  is  enthusiastic,  consistent,  loyal. 
Readers  paid  $81,484,192.00  last  year  for  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Hearst  Newspapers. 

This  is  a  receptive  audience,  above  average  in  buying 
cafiacity,  that  will  grasp  eagerly  any  product  de¬ 
signed  to  make  life  happier,  more  comfortable,  more 
satisfactory. 

Our  expert  merchandise  men  have  the  answer  for  most 
of  your  questions  about  conditions  in  any  of  these  fif-  * 
teen  great  markets.  Telephone  our  nearest  office— today. 


New  York  Journal  and  American 

KveninK  and  Sunday 

New  York  Mirror 

MorninK  and  Sunday 

Boston  American  and  Advertiser 

^  Kvening  and  Sunday 

Boston  Record 

Mornina 


Chicago  American 

Kveninn 

Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 

Murnina  and  Sunday 

Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 

Albany  Times-Union 

Mornina  and  Sunday 


Detroit  Times 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  American 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 

Atlanta  Georgian  and  American 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 

Syracuse  Journal  American 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Murnina  and  Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 

Kvenina 

San  Antonio  Light 

Kvenina  and  Sunday 

Milwaukee  News-Sentinel 

Mornina.  Kvenina  and  Sunday 


San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 

Kvenina 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Morning  and  Sunday 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer 

Evening 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

Morning  and  Sunday 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


GUILD  SHOP  WAIVED 

AS  THIS  ISSUE  goes  to  press,  it  appears  that  the 
Lake  Superior  Newspaper  Guild  has  waived  its 
demand  for  the  guild  shop  in  the  Duluth  strike. 
In  return,  it  is  said  to  have  asked  a  five-day,  40- 
hour  week  in  all  departments — a  matter  of  minor 
importance  to  either  party. 

The  guild  shop  was  the  only  issue  in  this  un¬ 
conscionable  strike.  The  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une  were  shut  down  at  the  “point  of  a  pistol”  held 
by  a  guild  negotiator  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
papers.  They  were  shut  down  on  April  8  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  contract  which  expires  June  1.  They 
have  been  kept  closed  during  the  most  profitable 
season,  while  the  guild,  its  allies,  and  its  ad¬ 
versaries  in  the  local  labor  movement  debated 
their  course. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  readers,  the  strike  will 
probably  be  over.  Guildsmen  will  be  back  at 
work,  under  conditions  substantially  no  better 
than  before  they  struck.  The  paper  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  the  spring  advertising  revenue 
which  would  have  carried  it  through  a  slow  sum¬ 
mer.  The  guildsmen  and  all  other  employes  have 
been  deprived  of  six  weeks’  wages.  The  city  has 
been  deprived  of  its  newspapers.  And  the  guild, 
after  six  weeks,  concedes  the  only  point  for  which 
it  struck!  What  more  is  there  to  say? 


lABS  AT  ADVERTISING 

WE  CALLED  attention  a  week  ago  to  the  theory 

of  Commissioner  Walker  of  the  FCC  that  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  designed  to  sweeten  a 
corporation’s  relations  with  the  public  and  not 
primarily  to  sell  goods  or  services,  was  not  a 
proper  charge  against  operating  expenses.  His 
idea  was  that  such  advertising  should  be  charged 
against  surplus,  that  is  agamst  the  income  of 
stockholders,  and  should  not  be  included  in  the 
items  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  We  believe  that 
no  such  line  can  be  drawn. 

Another  instance  of  official  hostility  to  advertis¬ 
ing  has  just  come  to  hand.  About  two  weeks  ago 
Walter  L.  Rice,  special  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general,  who  is  conducting  the  anti-monopoly  suit 
against  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  in¬ 
cluded  this  gem  in  his  statement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  case: 

"The  Aluminum  Company  pretends  that  it  is 
a  natural  monopoly.  Since  the  institution  of  this 
suit  nearly  a  year  ago  the  Aluminum  Company 
has  engaged  in  a  nationwide  advertising  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign.  It  suggests  in  the  campaign  that 
its  monopoly  is  a  natural  monopoly.  We  don’t 
believe  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  is  wholly 
artificial.” 

The  merits  of  the  contentions  do  not  concern 
us.  What  is  of  interest  is  the  application  of  the 
“propaganda”  brand  to  a  campaign  of  advertising, 
with  the  obvious  intent  of  discrediting  the  effort. 
We  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising,  and,  as  a  hundred  press  agents 
will  testify,  our  ideas  on  propaganda  are  not  lib¬ 
eral. 

We  believe  that  company  did  an  excellent,  if 
belated,  job  for  itself  in  explaining  the  facts  of 
its  existence  to  millions  of  consumers  through 
newspaper  advertising.  We  see  similar  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  hundreds  of  other  corporations  which  are 
no  more  than  a  name  to  millions  of  their  present 
and  prospective  customers.  In  paid  space,  over 
the  company’s  signature,  and  on  its  corporate 
responsibility,  there  is  the  minimum  chance  of 
public  deception.  The  record  stands  and  can  be 
cited  at  any  time  by  any  person  or  authority  wdio 
has  information  to  refute  it. 

But  when  business  stands  up  in  public  and  tells 
its  own  story,  accepting  full  responsibility  and 
paying  its  own  way,  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  setting 
a  course  which  should  keep  it  out  of  trouble  with 
Uncle  Sam’s  police.  It  can  be  no  crime,  nor  any 
part  of  a  crime,  for  even  an  admitted  monopoly  to 
explain  to  the  public  its  own  reasons  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  its  status.  We  should  expect,  in  fact, 
that  government  prosecutors  might  welcome  such 
assistance  in  arranging  their  case — if  they  are 
really  interested  in  establishing  facts. 


R  I  A.  L 


[ 


Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  ))eople  perish:  hut 
he  that  keepeth  the  law,  liappv  is  he. 

-  Proverhs.  X\l\;  18. 


ANOTHER  PARABLE 

OUR  oracular  editorial  had  a  fairly  good  response 
last  week,  so  good  that  we  are  moved  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment  in  another  field  of  comment. 
Once  upon  a  time,  and  right  up  to  now,  for  that 
matter,  there  was  a  handsome  eastern  town  of 
some  20,000  pteople.  It  was  near  a  large  city, 
which  won  most  of  the  department  store,  clothing 
and  furniture  business,  but  the  local  trade  kept 
several  score  merchants  in  a  fair  state  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

As  usual,  there  were  more  dealers  in  automotive 
goods  than  the  conununity  ought  to  support. 
There  always  are,  even  in  boom  times,  but  all 
of  them  had  a  good  year  in  1937,  and  with  the  in¬ 
curable  optimism  of  the  breed,  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  similar  good  times  in  1938.  The  used  car 
problem  bothered  them  over  the  Christmas  season 
and  didn’t  loosen  up  appreciably  after  New 
Year’s  until  the  nationwide  drive.  Then  some 
vacant  spaces  appeared  on  the  used  car  lots. 

By  March,  all  were  looking  solemn,  except  one. 
He  is  the  oldest  established  motor  car  merchant 
in  town,  an  aggressive  advertiser  in  newspapers, 
and  he  took  his  usual  winter  holiday  undismayed 
by  the  poor  Spring  prospects.  Back  on  the  job, 
he  turned  the  advertising  pressure  on,  in  display 
and  classified  space.  He  didn’t  have  exactly  a 
monopoly  of  the  medium,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  his  name  and  the  virtues  of  his  merchandise 
were  inescapable  to  local  newspa{>er  readers. 
The  results:  the  biggest  March  and  April  business 
in  his  history.  He  sold  practically  every  car  that 
was  sold  in  that  market  during  those  61  days,  and 
he  didn’t  give  away  his  profit  in  the  trade-in. 
The  moral:  Who  paid  his  advertising  bill? 


MISDIRECTED  EFFORT 

MOTION  PICTURE  theatres  came  through  the 
1929-1933  depression  period  with  losses  in  pat¬ 
ronage  that  were  small  compared  to  those  suf¬ 
fered  by  most  interests  catering  directly  to  the 
mass  public.  Few  theatres  closed,  and  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  producers  were  reflected  only  slightly 
in  the  balance  sheets  of  the  exhibiting  end.  In  the 
present  business  decline  theatre  receipts  have 
fallen  almost  evenly  with  the  drop  in  general  busi¬ 
ness,  and  more  sharply  than  in  other  retail  lines. 

Obvious  among  the  reasons  for  the  public’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  paid  seats  is  the  lack  of  pictures 
that  meet  the  standards  set  in  recent  years.  The 
movie-going  public’s  skill  at  sensing  mediocre  or 
inferior  pictures  is  eerie;  good  pictures  draw 
packed  houses  from  their  first  showing,  while 
shoddy  program  numbers  barely  pay  their  way. 

Not  so  obvious,  but  probably  of  increasing 
potency  is  the  trend  toward  loading  the  screen 
with  advertising.  Some  large  theatres  have 
slipped  commercially  sponsored  films  into  their 
programs,  but  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  efforts 
have  appeared  in  the  smaller  houses,  hardest  hit 
by  the  dearth  of  genuine  box-office  attractions. 
The  mass  of  these  advertising  shorts  are  distinctly 
not  entertainment,  and  the  fee  that  the  exhibitor 
receives  from  the  advertiser  is  poor  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  theatre  goodwill. 

Seldom  is  the  commercial  element  in  the  films 
so  blatant  as  in  the  run  of  radio  programs,  but  it 
is  there — to  disgust  and  rep>el  people  who  resent 
being  drilled  by  a  salesman  on  the  evening  they 
have  selected  for  relaxation.  The  $5,000,000  or 
$10,000,000  which  is  said  to  be  ready  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  medium  will  not  only  be  wasted  so 
far  as  sales  go,  but  may  produce  a  positive  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  intruding  advertisers. 


KILLERS  AT  HEART? 

“ARE  WE  ALL  killers  at  heart?”  asks  Dr.  Louis 

Bisch,  in  the  current  issue  of  Your  Life.  He 
seems  to  think  we  are,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  that  newspapers,  movies,  radio,  etc.,  have  no 
function  whatever  in  creating  the  killer  urge. 
No  newspaper,  etc.,  he  says,  “ever  brought  out 
anything  in  a  human  being  that  was  not  there 
before.”  In  fact,  he  sees  in  movies  and  stories  of 
violence  an  outlet  for  the  normal  latent  instincts 
in  all  of  us,  and  believes  that  those  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  are  powerful  killers  by  instinct  “get  a 
lot  off  their  chests  with  injury  to  no  one.” 

That  is  contrary  to  a  mass  of  pseudo-crimin¬ 
ological  theory,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  has  tried 
to  fasten  upon  communications  agencies  and 
amusement  media  the  responsibility  for  actions 
which  present-day  science  cannot  explain  other¬ 
wise.  We  have  never  seen  a  shadow  of  proof  that 
any  crime  was  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  hero  of  a  movie  or  of  a  news  story, 
despite  the  numerous  assertions  to  that  effect.  TTie 
testimony  of  criminals  that  they  were  moved  to 
sin  by  what  they  had  seen  or  read  is  of  no  value, 
either  from  a  legal  or  scientific  viewpoint. 

But  a  long  and  pretty  much  unanalyzed  train  of 
human  experience  withholds  approval  from  all  of 
Dr.  Bisch’s  thesis.  If  the  human  animal  is  a 
potential  killer,  he  is  also  highly  imitative.  Ninety- 
nine  may  get  the  vicarious  thrill  that  relieves  the 
killer  pressure,  from  a  picture  or  story  of  vio¬ 
lence;  the  hundredth  may  be  moved  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  And,  as  the  occurrence  of  actual  killers 
among  our  potential  murderers  is  much  less  than 
1  in  100,  we  doubt  that  society  is  yet  ready  to 
concede  that  there  is  no  harm,  but  positive  good, 
in  making  violent  scenes  and  stories  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  easily  influenced. 


K 


SMALL-MINDED  LAWYER 

SENATOR  MINTON  is  convinced  that  the  press 
is  practically  100  per  cent  reactionary  and 
opposed  to  liberalism  in  government.  He  is  also 
certain  that  newspapers  systematically  distort 
news  to  fit  editorial  policies.  But,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  official  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  learned 
well  the  technique  of  the  old  Black  committee,  of 
which  he  is  now  chairman,  and  which  is  teaching 
all  expectant  oppressors  how  to  do  the  job. 

As  Fr^nk  E.  Gannett  told  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  this  week,  the  Minton  committee  has 
pursued  typically  Russian  methods  in  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  Rural  Progress,  a  fairly  new  publica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  farmers.  According  to  Mr. 
Gannett,  who  is  familiar  with  its  origins,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  purposes  are  not  political.  Like  most  other 
papers,  it  has  an  editorial  policy,  which  has  led 
at  times  to  criticism  of  Administration  purposes. 
It  happens  that  Glenn  Frank,  Republican  policy 
spokesman,  is  also  editor  of  the  magazine. 

Senator  Minton’s  committee  subpoenaed  the 
publisher  and  put  him  over  the  jumps.  Business 
facts  of  little  bearing  upon  editorial  policy  were 
brought  to  light,  and  no  explanations  by  the  editor 
were  permitted.  What  the  committee  wanted  to 
establish  is  on  the  record;  whether  that  constitutes 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  is  not  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  concern. 

We  have  no  brief  for  newspapers  which  sup¬ 
press  and  twist  news  to  fit  editorial  policy,  but  we 
consider  them  less  dangerous  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  than  an  all-powerful  Senate  Committee 
which  claims  the  right  to  expose  private  business 
to  the  public  gaze  and  to  convict  without  hearing 
all  sides.  A  small-minded  lawyer,  with  a  sharp 
prejudice,  wielding  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  evidently  has  the  power  to  accomplish  by  in¬ 
timidations  what  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

Nothing  is  private  to  the  committee  once  headed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  now  led  by  Minton,  the 
self-professed  seeker  of  truth.  He  claims  that 
every  important  newspaper  in  Indiana  has  op¬ 
posed  hun,  which,  if  true,  probably  explains  his 
hatred  for  all  newspapers.  Such  universal  op¬ 
position  also  indicates  that  the  home-town  papers 
knew  him  when”  and  had  accurately  gauged  his 
capacity  for  public  service.  It  might  be  a  story. 


honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  April 

30  given  by  Norfolk  Lodge,  B’Nai  FOLKS  ^A^ORTH 

Brith,  in  tribute  to  his  editorials  on 
behalf  of  minority  groups  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  name  was  inscribed  on 
the  Palestine  scroll  of  honor,  being 
the  first  Virginian  to  gain  that  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Harry  Baker,  editor.  International 
emy  Fathers’  News  Photos,  left  last  week  for  a 
Association  ad-  month’s  vacation  in  London,  Eng. 
visory  commit-  John  W.  Dafoe,  editor,  Winnipeg 
tee  at  the  con-  Free  Press  and  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe, 
elusion  of  the  physician  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets, 
third  annual  fourth  cousins,  recently  met  inform- 
Fathers’  Week,  ally  in  Premier  Hepburn’s  office  in 
His  son,  Amon,  Toronto.  They  posed  for  pictures  and 
Jr.,  is  a  senior  Dr.  Dafoe  extended  an  invitation  to 
and  a  cadet  lieu-  his  kinsman  to  visit  Callander, 
tenant  in  the  Edmund  F.  Jewell,  associate  edi- 
Culver  Field  Ar-  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and 
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WALTER  H.  ANNENBERG,  while  a 
student  at  Peddie  School,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  was  voted  by  his  class¬ 
mates  as  the  se- 
most  likely 


AMON  G.  carter,  publisher.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  this 


nior 

to  succeed. 

Today,  at  the 
age  of  30,  Mr. 
Annenberg  is 
vice-president  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He 
also  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chi-/ 
cago  Board  of 
Trade;  president 
of  the  Inter- 
State  Brokerage 
Company;  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  News  Ticker,  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  general  news  service  for 
brokers  and  clubs  in  New  York;  and 
supervising  director  of  the  magazine 
Click. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Annenberg  has 
served  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
magazines  published  by  the  Annen- 
Chandler’s  berg  interests. 

with  the  Mr.  Annenberg,  who  also  attended 
of  Colonel  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ob- 
Kentucky  tained  his  first  newspaper  experience 
el’s  dinner  j,^  Florida.  When  his  father,  M.  L. 
ouisville,  Annenberg,  purchased  the  Philadel- 
phia  Inquirer,  he  was  made  vice- 
;or  F.  Bar-  president. 

lational  ad-  hobbies  are  tennis  and  swim- 

ing  m  a  n  -  jjg  jg  3  member  of  the  Na- 

j  tional  Press  Club  of  Washington;  the 

®  Penn  Athletic  Club,  Poor  Richard 

Club  and  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  of 
a  luncheon  j  1  t- 

the  Tulsa  Philadelphia. 

“Develop-  '"^hl  be  married  next  month  to 

t.”  Miss  Ronny  Dunkelman,  of  Toronto. 


tillery  Battery 

Amon  G.  Carter  3"^  aide-de- 
camp  to  the 
Culver  superintendent.  Brigadier 
General  L.  R.  Gignilliat. 

John  H.  Sorrells,  publisher,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
host  May  13  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Peabody  to  mayors  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  cities 
as  a  feature  of  Cotton  Carnival  Week. 
W.  C.  Teague,  chief  editorial  writer, 
was  the  speaker. 

John  T.  Lambert,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boston  American,  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  the  Record,  last  week 
presented  a  silver-mounted  William 
Randolph  Hearst  marksmanship  tro¬ 
phy  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  rifle  team  in  recognition 
of  the  team’s  attainment  of  second 
place  in  the  national  rifle  champion¬ 
ships  held  in  March.  Mr.  Lambert 
read  a  message  from  Mr.  Hearst. 

Felix  Morley,  editor,  Washington 
Post,  has  been  named  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  for  a  six-year  term. 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  and  Amon  G.  Car¬ 
ter,  publisher,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  according 
to  an  announcement  May  7  following 
the  board  meeting  at  Wilmington, 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  recent  reception  for  publishers 
and  editors  at  the  If  aldorf. 


which  only  300  have  ever  been  made 
was  presented  at  recent  meeting  of 
the  local  Lions  Club. 

A.  B.  Carleton,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise- 
Times,  and  Richard  Barry  of  his  de¬ 
partment  were  in  charge  of  500  car¬ 
riers  from  Brockton  and  surround¬ 
ing  towns  at  a  theatre  party  in  Brock¬ 
ton  recently. 

Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Her  aid- Journal,  recently  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

D.  C.  Carr,  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch  advertising  department,  is 
singing  in  a  local  church  choir. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


“MY  DAY” 
by  Eleanor 
ROOSEVELT 


John  S.  Park,  publisher,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  presided  as  district 
governor  at  the  annual  conference  of 
189th  district  of  Rotary  International 
at  Durham,  N.  C.,  May  12-13  at  which 
Fred  Essary,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  Baltimore  Sun  spoke. 

George  Fort  Milton,  editor  and 
president,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News, 
and  at  present  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  division,  delivered  the  senior 
day  address  at  Woman’s  College  of 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  May  10. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  read  the 
jkst  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  book, 
“A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South,” 
at  the  opening  of  the  Carolinas  Book 
Fair  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  May  5,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  News  &  Observer. 

Clayton  Rand,  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Guide,  past  president  of  National 
Editorial  Association  and  author  of 
the  syndicate  column  “Crossroads 
Scribe,”  addressed  the  Chicago  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  May  3. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregon  Statesman,  addressed 
the  Founder’s  Day  celebration  held 
May  1  at  Chamoeg,  Ore. 

Joseph  L.  Markham,  editor,  Butte 
Montana  Standard  and  Mrs.  Mark¬ 
ham,  were  honored  at  a  dinner  held 
recently  in  Roger  Smith  Hotel,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  Mass.,  by  former  associates, 
Markham’s  first  visit 


Board 
e  has 
vesti- 
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The  Lexington,  kentueky,  Her¬ 
ald's  reeent  reader-poll  >howed 
that  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  MY 
DA\  column  was  the  second  most 
popular  of  its  forty  features. 

Mrs.  Roo.sevelt  prohahly  does 
more,  sees  more  every  day  that 
any  other  woman  in  the  country. 
■And  her  every  activity  is  whole¬ 
hearted,  her  every  ohservation 
clear,  understanding.  Her  inter¬ 
est  and  sympathy  are  as  energetic 
as  herself. 

This  shows  in  her  column.  It 
not  only  sparkles  w  ith  news,  it 
glows  with  humanness.  It  seems 
to  welcome  readers.  The  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald's  audit  of  interest 
discloses  how  heartily  readers 
welcome  it. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 
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l Reprinted  from  Page  1  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times) 


have  written  to  The  Times  in  recent  days  to  ask 
what  has  become  of  the  feature.  New  York  Day  by 
Day,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  which  has  been  omitted 
temporarily. 
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They  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  feature  is  back 
in  the  paper.  It  will  be  found,  as  usual  on  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Page,  Page  14. 


MeNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

V.  V.  McNITT  CHAS.  V.  McADAM 

Cbainuan  President 
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220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


marking  Mr.  . . .  . . 

East  in  25  years. 

Douglas  Gordon,  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  guest  of 
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i 
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continued  from  page  19 


Henry  Bond  Webb,  city  editor,  assignment  in  Albany  Hospital.  Wil- 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Webb  Hams  also  obtained  permission  from 
were  injured  in  an  automobile  acci-  the  hospital  board  for  Staff  Photog- 
dent.  May  7  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Both  rapher  Ralph  MacDougall  to  make 
were  taken  to  the  Rex  Hospital,  the  first  newspaper  picture  of  an 
Raleigh,  where  it  was  learned  Mr.  operation  there. 


P.  F.  Johnson,  city  circulation  Raleigh,  where  it  was  learned  Mr.  operation  there, 
manager,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  and  Webb’s  lungs  were  punctured.  Adrien  Cote,  police  reporter,  Neu' 

Mrs.  Johnson,  are  the  parents  of  a  Dwight  L.  Moody,  formerly  man-  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has 
daughter.  Holly,  born  May  2.  ager  of  Canadian  Dow-Jones,  Wall  been  appointed  to  the  New  Bedford 

Kenneth  Golz,  for  two  and  one-half  Street  Journal,  has  been  appointed  City  Treasurer’s  office  staff, 
years  classified  advertising  manager,  director  of  Financial  News  Bureau  of  Miss  Nellie  K.  Foote,  church  news 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Canada,  Ltd.  Mr.  Moody  will  also  be  editor,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour- 
has  been  appointed  to  the  same  posi-  contributing  editor  with  Montreal  recently  was  congratulated  upon 

tion  on  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Financial  Times.  the  completion  of  her  40th  year  with 

Leader-Press.  j,  Russell  Gill,  sports  editor,  that  newspaper. 

'  .  I— ■  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium  Times,  Andrew  Hecht,  formerly  rotogra- 


16-Point  Program 
For  Publishers 
Outlined  by  Allen 


tion  on  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  & 
Leader-Press. 


Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has  Rutgers  Director  Tells 
been  appointed  to  the  New  Bedford  __ 

City  Treasurer’s  office  staff.  Dlinois  Meetmg  How 

Miss  Nellie  K.  Foote,  church  news  To  Get  and  Keep  Linage 

editor,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour-  champaign.  Ill.,  May  7-Tips  for  all 

nal,  recently  was  congratulated  upon  newsnaner  deoartments  were  offered  7'; 
the  completion  of  her  40th  year  with  newspa^r  departments  were  ottered  75 

that  newsnaner  newspapermen  and  women  gathered 

^  ^  ■  here  May  6-7  for  the  community 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  J.  COLBY,  managing  editor,  officers  are:  Jack  Minnoch,  sports 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  inducted  editor,  Amsterdam  Recorder;  and 
as  an  associate  member  of  Sigma  secretary-treasurer,  Francis  Regan. 
Delta  Chi,  May  1  at  the  foimders’  day  Rome  Sentinel. 


v«.  X  ,  Andrew  tiecm,  lormeriy  roiogra-  Newspaper  Short  Course  sponsored  by 

has  been  named  president  of  newly  yure  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has  the  IJhiversitv  of  Illinois  School  of 
organized  Canadian-American  League  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  Journalism  of  which  Prof  Lawrence 
^b.U  Writers’  Ass«i.Uo„.  Ottter  Pop„te,Tl,o.o5r.pA,  m.gaztae,  Chi-  w  1 'ZS ten 


banquet  of  Marquette  University 
chapter  held  at  LaSalle  Hotel  there. 


Ray  Sprigle,  reporter,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  winner  of  the  Pulit- 


George  Lemon  Sugg,  former  man-  zer  Prize  for  reporting  in  1937,  ad- 
aging  editor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  dressed  the  annual  convention  of 
Sews,  is  now  with  the  Dixie  Adver-  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
tisers,  Inc.,  Jackson.  Pittsburgh  May  5  on  his  Justice  Black 

KKK  expose. 


cago. 

A1  Toombs,  formerly  of  Chicago 
Times,  has  joined  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald  rewrite  staff. 

Wedding  Bells 


W.  Murphy  is  director,  and  North¬ 
western  University  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

Illinois  Press  Association  held  its 
spring  session  with  a  dinner  meeting 
May  6,  devoting  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  attending  short  course  sessions. 
President  Hiram  L.  Williamson, 


State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania,  at  BROWN  BOOTH,  telegraph  editor,  ^*De"af  ^Keinet^^E^^lson 


Austin  (^x.)  Statesman  to  Miss  gchool  of  Journalism,  declared  mod- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Leah  Knox  has  resigned  as  woman’s  30. 


Elizabeth  Thomas  of  Austin,  April 


Jncliulmp 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaperdom, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  mergrf  1927. 
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page  editor  of  Philadelphia  Evening  ^^ipb  p.  Mulligan,  son  of  Ralph  R. 
Ledger,  Celia  Lipschultz  has  been  Mulligan,  newspaper  representative, 
named  as  her  successor,  and  Joseph-  j^ew  York,  and  Mrs.  Mulligan,  to 


ine  Cattaggio,  former  assistant  to 
H.  W.  Miner,  editor  of  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  named  assistant  cdb7rof“Painesviile,' oT  ^cenUy  against  selling  more  space  than  wiU 
woman  s  page  editor.  Painesville  produce  results  for  the  advertiser. 

Phil  Mahar  and  Ralph  MacDougall  wg-  r.  •  u  •  .  j-  Conrad,  vice-president,  Na- 

of  Albany  Knickerbocker  News;  ,  Catherine  Hooper,  society  edi-  tional  Editorial  Association,  and  pub- 
Frank  Noel,  AP  photographer;  Harry  J?’’’ ,  ^noxinllc  (Tenn )  News -Sen-  Usher,  Medford  (Wis.)  Star  News, 
Fridman  of  U.P.,  Humphrey  F.  Wood  James  F.  Foster,  of  O  Fallon  listed  these  cardinal  principles  in  de- 

and  Kenneth  Moore,  Albany  Times-  Associates,  me.,  advertising  firm,  veloping  a  want-ad  department:  Per- 
Vnion  and  Charles  Kilmire  of  Sche-  K^ioxville,  May  2.  sonal  service,  good  salesmanship, 

nectady  Union-Star,  were  taken  aloft  Granville  Price,  former  New  York  human  interest,  persistent  promotion 
this  week  by  the  Army’s  bombing  Herald  Tribune  copyreader,  now  as-  and  “selling  the  darned  thing.” 
squadron  stationed  at  Albany  Air-  sistant  professor  of  journalism,  Uni-  Closing  the  short  course.  Prof 
port  for  the  war  games.  versity  of  Texas,  to  Miss  Katherine  Charles  L.  Allen,  director,  department 

Albert  W.  Martinez,  former  state  A.  Ramsey  of  San  Antonio,  in  San  of  journalism,  Rutgers  University,  of- 
editor,  Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday  Antonio,  April  14.  fered  a  16-point  program  for  weekly 

American  has  been  appointed  to  the  David  Sigalove,  Worcester  (Mass.)  small  daily  newspaper  publishers 

publicity  and  promotion  departments  Evening  Gazette  compositor,  to  Mrs.  fo  follow  in  order  to  keep  their  pres- 


Miss  Gertrude  Jane  Colby,  daughter 


ernism  in  newspaper  makeup  is 
nothing  but  an  experiment  and  will 
remain  so  for  the  new  few  years. 

Warns  Against  Overselling 

Vernon  Nickless,  Citizen  Publishing 


rci  wane  wvriMVw  ^  t  ^ 

.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Warren  Company,  LaGrange, 


Colby,  of  Painesville,  O.,  recently  in 
Painesville. 

Miss  Catherine  Hooper,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  -  Sen- 


Wuhington,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  General  Press  .Assoc. , 
Jwmes  J.  BuUer  snd  Grorge  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
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The  Oldest  PuWishOT^a^  Advertisers'  Journal  nectady  Union-Star,  were  taken  aloft  Granville  Price,  former  New  York 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  l^°^L~Ba^tTVo~n;i^i;5  this  week  by  the  Army’s  bombing  Herald  Tribune  copyreader  now  as- 

Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  A$$ociau  Editor;  Walter  E.  squadron  Stationed  at  Albany  Air-  sistant  professor  of  journalism,  Uni- 

^hneider,  Stvt  Editor;  John  J.  Clougher,  Marlen  E.  war  games.  Versity  of  Texas,  to  Miss  Katherine 

Charles  B.  Groomes,  cirnerai  Manager;  James  Wright  Albert  W.  Martinez,  former  state  A.  Ramsey  of  San  Antoiiio,  in  San 
Brown.  Jr.,  PuUi,i^;  ChaHes  t;.  Stuart  Adttr-  editor,  Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday  Antonio,  April  14. 
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A-gtonal  Preu  CTut  BUg-.  Phone  Metropolitan  1080.  of  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  New  York.  Edith  A.  Kahn,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 


Llewellyn  Jones,  literary  editor.  New  York,  April  23. 
Uirhiuan  Ate.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. _  Chicago  Evening  Post,  from  1914  to  Charle 

1932,  is  now  editor  of  Christian  Reg-  United  1 
Doty  StrMt,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Tbornwall  .5557;  .  .  ,,  ,.  r  '-'***>-^'* 

Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  Boul.,  Los  Angeles,  Tele-  ISter,  weekly  publication  of  the  Um-  recently. 


Chicago  Evening  Post,  from  1914  to 


phone,  Hempetead  5722. _  tarian  Churches. 

London  Office:  c/o  The  Caxton  Magazine,  Grand  Build-  .-f  n  -  „  „  A  ^ 

ing,  Trafalgar  S<i..  W.  C.  2.  AUanDelafons,  Manager;  Heinz  Holldack,  of  Dresdne 

Telephone,  Whitehall  6861. _  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Germany,  ha 

Paris,  France  Office:  76  rue  df»  Pefite  CAamps.  Manager:  been  named  secretary  of  Rome  For 
.Sydney  R.  Clarke,  telephone  Opera  66-27.  Coiro.pon-  p_„-  Acc~-latmn 


William  A.  Roos,  3rd  of  New  York 


Heinz  Holldack,  of  Dresdner  Daily  News  merchandising  depart- 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  Germany,  has  ment,  to  Miss  Stella  A.  Glass,  daugh- 
been  named  secretary  of  Rome  For-  ter  of  John  Glass,  Brooklyn  adver- 


d^'^^^nhSdliSM'K^^  eign  Press  A^ociation  succeeding  tising  manager,  April  22  in  RockviUe 


Nikolas  Benckiser  of  Frankfurter  Centre,  L.  I. 


Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen,  c/o  Zeitung,  Germany,  who  has  been  re- 
Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen,  the  v,;,,  V,r»me  nffiop 

Centre  News  Agency.  Hung  Wu  Road.  Nanking,  China,  called  to  niS  Dome  omce. 

Display  advertising  rates  effective  December  1,  1937:  William  S.  Tarver,  courthouse  re- 

85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows:  porter,  Washington  Evening  Star,  has 

1  Sues  rL  TimesjTimes  TaL  Times  resigned  to  b^ome  an  ^sistent  U_  S. 

I  - Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

l.iSS  S  Tli  'll;  'S  •a  'IS  Miss  Alice  E,  Cornell,  reporter. 
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iith  A.  Kahn,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  ent  linage  and  get  more  linage.  He 
!w  York,  April  23.  said: 

Charles  L.  Royal  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  nudicinc.  Never  let  an 

United  Press  staff  to  Evelyn  C.  Bolt, 

I  *  tains  at  least  one  news  story,  ctlilonal  or  ad- 

cently.  vertisement  setting  forth  the  importance  oi 

William  A.  Roos,  3rd  of  New  York  your  service  to  your  community, 
lily  News  merchandising  depart-  ‘‘Make  a  complete,  but  not  elaborate  market 
ent,  to  Miss  Stella  A.  Glass,  daugh-  and  analysis  for  your  community  and 

r  of  John  Glass,  Brooklyn  adver-  J'". 

•  A  -I  r»n  •  r>  i  -ii  niscovered  to  every  national  manufacturer  and 

ling  manager,  April  22  in  rvockvillc  to  every  agency  with  whom  you  have  H'lne 

mtre,  L.  I.  business. 

**lnform  the  atlveitising  managers  of  na- 
•  1  •  tional  manufacturers  about  your  achievenicnts. 

SpOClCtl  Editions  “Kducalc  every  dealer,  every  salesman  and 

every  distributor  in  your  territory  to  demand 

3RONTO  GLOBE  and  MAIL,  May  ‘’h’’"  ■'** 

.11.  tilar  merchandising  scheme. 

7,  New  Building  Editon,  76  pages,  ,,  -  . 

sections.  Self-AdvartUing 

o  .u  D  J  /T  J  \  m  -t.  WIT  “Publish  regularly  in  .-iddition  to  your  self 

oOUfh  Bend  (Ind.)  Tnouiie,  May  advertising,  little  lessons  in  advertising  eco- 


Special  Editions 

TORONTO  GLOBE  and  MAIL,  May 
7,  New  Building  Editon,  76  pages, 
4  sections. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  is  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Inbune,  May  advertising,  little  lessons  in  advertising  eco- 
taking  instructions  for  a  private  air-  Better  Babies  Section,  24  pages,  nomics,  so  thit  every  consumer  in  your  artJ 


plane  pilot’s  license.  tabloid  size,  with  color  used  through- 

Cecil  B.  Brown,  of  INS  Paris  bu-  edition, 

reau  and  formerly  of  U.P.  staff,  has  Cincinnati  Times  -  Star,  Tennessee 
been  transferred  to  the  Rome  bureau.  Resort  section,  recently. 


The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  cost  plane  pilot  S  license, 
of  *22,  per  WMk  earns  M  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  ^is  as  Cgcil  B.  BrOWn,  of  INS  Paris  bu- 
anyotherschedule  namely.  *182  per  page;  $103  half  page;  ,,  ,  cttwi  .au 

$57  quarter  page.  "Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  reaU  and  formerly  Ot  U.r.  Stait,  nas 

must  be  on  a  definite  copy  schedule. _ been  transferred  to  the  Rome  bureau. 

Classified  rates:  85c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  per  agate  jjg  succeeds  Alan  Cranston,  resigned, 
line  four  times. 


News  -  Dispatch, 


Situations  wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per  Howard  Flieger  has  been  appointed  May  2,  Historical  Edition  marking  definite  quality. 

agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  the  line).  AP  correspondent  at  Jefferson  City,  city’s  50th  Birthday,  72  pages,  6  sec-  "Put  your  ht 
Suhecription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  irnitci  succeeding  Lawrence  E.  May,  tions.  singles  list.  C 

States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  i>er  year;  Canada,  $1.50;  ’  .  xu  c  v  •  i _  ..  srrilu  r 

Foreign.  $5. _ now  at  the  St.  Louis  bureau.  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette,  '  -Keep  your 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  sub-  Joe  Garrettson,  special  assignment  May  7,  Sesquicentennial  Edition  of  ncwsp:ii>ers 

tbe‘’rompIny”or“l‘n<UvS“^‘TSre\‘^^^  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  obtained  marking  150  years  of  Progress  in  the  constfiucnti.ll  ha 

separate  addreaaes  for  ooe  year  or  one  suD^iption  the  first  interview  with  a  condemned  Northwest  Territory,  88  pages  4  “Cooperate  n 


will  realize  the  vital  necessity  of  advertising 
in  onr  pre**ent  economic  system. 

“Set  that  your  women’s  club,  home  economics 
club  and  (»ther  consumer  groups  in  your  terri* 
tory  arc  kept  supplied  with  material  to  show 
that  advertising  lowers  the  cost  of  goods  to 
the  consumer  and  guarantees  the  consumer 


Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette, 
May  7,  Sesquicentennial  Edition 


the  first  interview  with  a  condemned  Northwest  Territory, 
man  in  the  Michigan  City  (Indiana)  sections. 


for  thm  yean,  $10;  five  sulBcriptipns  to  different  ad-  j  Michigan  City  (Indiana) 

dresaes  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscnption  for  five  j-ears,  .  •  .  c  i.'  j  .u 

$15;  ten  subscriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  Penitentiary  jUSt  DCtore  nlS  deatil. 
$25.  Member  Associated  Business  Papers. _  Yhc  dispensation  was  granted  at  the 


Chmer  Member  the  Audit  Bureau  of  CircuUtions  request  of  Heber  Hicks,  convicted  in 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  as  follow's:  ,  ^  tn  i  j  t  j  «  j 

^ - ct,  — .  T»*xi  nu  I  the  head  and  hands  murder. 


1  Six  Monthi 

1  Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31, 

1937 . 

11,738 

12.779 

19.36 . 

10,855 

12,064 

1935 . . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1932.... . 

9.337 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11.120 

1930  . 

10,403 

11,417 

1929  . 

10,180 

11,564 

19-28 

8,967 

10,019 

^nuentiary  just  oeiore  ue<.uz.  ^edar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  April 

The  dispensation  was  granted  at  the  34,  Better  Homes  Section,  10  pages, 
request  of  Heber  Hicks,  convicted  m  ’  , 

the  “head  and  hands”  murder.  Panhandle  (Tex.)  Herald,  May  6, 

J.  K.  Shepard,  Indianapolis  Star  50th  Anniversary  Banking  Edition, 
night  police  reporter,  has  been  re-  50  years  of  banking  in  the 

elected  president  of  Indianapolis  city,  50  pages,  6  sections. 

Newspaper  Guild.  Trenton  (Ga.)  Dade  County  Times, 

Robert  Williams  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  68-page  Centennial  Edition,  recently. 
Knickerbocker  Ncu?s  staff  wrote  six  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour- 


citys  50th  Birthday,  72  pages,  6  sec-  "Put  your  lioif:e  in  onler.  Start  on  your 
tions.  singles  list.  Cut  off  every  ileliiiqneitt  sub- 

Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette, 

May  7,  Sesquicentennial  Edition  of  newspai.ers  where  there  is  no  valid  and 
marking  150  years  of  Progress  in  the  consefiuential  basis  of  selection. 

Northwest  Territory,  88  pages,  4  "Cooperate  ino%  with  those  organizations 
sections  certain  state  press  associations  that  are 

.  .  lOOTc  publisher-owned  and  publisher-controlled 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  April  and  that  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
24,  Better  Homes  Section,  10  pages.  confronting  community  newspapers. 

Panhandle  (Tex.)  Herald,  May  6,  ..  f »» 

1  .  ^i.T.  matter  how  cleverly  it  is  done. 

50th  Anniversary  Banking  fklltion,  “Be  a  newspaper  man.  Form  no  unholy 
marking  50  years  of  banking  in  the  alliance  of  any  kind, 
city,  50  pages,  6  sections.  *  business  man. 

\  r\  J  /-•  X  fn-  ‘‘Never,  under  any  circumstances,  use  the 

Trenton  (Ga.)  Dade  County  Times,  old-fashioned  ‘me  too'  kind  of  solicitation. 
68-page  Gentennial  Ddition,  recently.  “Boost  newspapers  morning,  noon  and  night* 
Svartanbura  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour-  “Eliminate  all  advertising  on  a  raercliandiK 


authorized  articles  on  hospital  drama  nal.  May  1,  16  pages,  lOA  anniver-  br^mf  s>ndL“c  at  ^“i^ulousiriow^ 
after  spending  nearly  two  weeks  on  sary  of  air  mail  service  edition.  -Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mind  alert.’" 
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Journalism  Week 
Attracts  Many 
Noted  Newsfolk 


Awards  Go  to  N.  Y.  Sun, 
Toronto  Star,  E.  E.  Swain 
and  Mary  M.  McBride 


mation;  for  distinguished  qualities  of  literary 
style,  for  accuracy  and  substantiality  of  con¬ 
tent,  for  interpretative  understanding;  above 
all,  for  exceptional  courage  in  achieving  pro¬ 
fessional  eminence  against  almost  insnrmount- 
.able  odds — to  Mary  Margaret  JIcHride  for 
outstanding  character  and  .ability,” 

Ekins  Is  Speaker 

Tuesday’s  program  was  devoted  to 
.sessions  of  the  Missouri  Writers’ 
Guild. 

Damon  Runyon,  the  genial  George 


NEW  BEER  ADS 

Oldbru  beer,  product  of  Detroit 
Brewing  Company,  is  using  what  it 
claims  is  the  first  “third  dimensional 
art’’  to  be  employed  in  advertising  of 
that  sort.  A  Tyrolean  mountainc'er 
was  modeled  in  clay  and  handpainted, 
block  wooden  letters  were  cut,  and 
all  superimposed  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground  and  photographed.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  appearing  currently  in  Detroit 


Auto  Releases 
For  May  Show 
Downv/ard  Trend 


Makers  Listless  in  Promoting 
Current  Models  ...  A 
Few  Have  Schedules 


Columbia,  Mo.,  May  12 — With  its 
deadline  still  two  days  away,  the  29th 
edition  of  Missouri  University’s  An¬ 
nual  Journalism  Week  today  was  al¬ 
ready  studded  with  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  list  of  nationally  known  by¬ 
lines  in  its  history.  At  the  same  time, 
a  shift  in  program  style  to  a  breezy, 
informal,  round-table  type  of  sessions 
was  bringing  large  audiences  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  midwestern  newspaper 
workers  into  contact  with  persons 
high  in  the  news,  advertising,  feature 
and  radio  fields. 

Ripley.  Hansen  fs  Speck 

Robert  Ripley  and  Harry  Hansen, 
New  York  World-Telegram  book  pa^s 
editor,  will  be  featured  at  the  Friday 
evening  banquet.  Preceding  them  in 
the  week’s  program  were  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  George  McManus,  Barry  Faris, 
Nancy  Randolph,  New  York  Daily 
News  society  editor;  and  others. 

As  the  week  progresses.  Dean  Frank 
L.  Martin  still  lies  in  a  hospital  scarce¬ 
ly  a  block  away  recovering  from  a 
serious  illness. 

Journalism  Week  ofjened  Monday 
afternoon  with  announcement  of  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  School  of  Journalism’s 
1938  medals  of  honor,  awarded  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  for  “distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  to  journalism.” 

The  list  includes:  The  New  York 
Sun,  represented  at  the  ceremonies  by 
James  E.  Craig,  of  its  editorial  staff; 
the  Toronto  Star,  represented  by  Ralph 
B.  Cowan,  its  circulation  manager  and 
a  1926  graduate  of  the  school;  E.  E. 
Swain,  editor,  Kirksville  (Mo.)  Ex¬ 
press;  and  Mary  Margaret  McBride, 
radio  commentator  and  Missouri 
alumna  of  1918. 

Official  Cifationt 

The  official  citations: 

"To  the  New  York  Sun:  For  the  excel¬ 
lence  (if  its  literary  style;  for  its  urbanity, 
fiinh  journalistic  draftsmanship  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  selecting,  as  well  as  in  handling,  its 
news;  for  its  unqualified  intellectual  honesty 
in  conducting  a  newspaper  for  a  highly  in¬ 
telligent  and  discriminating  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence;  for  its  treatment  of  the  liberal  arts, 
iwlitical  correspondence  and  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  news  by  outstanding  authorities;  for 
its  .Saturday  issue  which,  in  the  scope,  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  its  articles  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  informative  value,  is  unusually  strong 
among  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.” 

“To  the  Toronto  Star:  For  outstanding  cn- 
terpri.se  in  covering  world  news — witness  the 
tirecnly  Island  ‘scoop,’  world  rights  on  the 
nionne  quintuplets,  staff  correspondence  from 
Russia  and  Spain — yet  devoting  tremendous 
energy  to  the  b:  inging  of  local  aid  to  the 
needy— witness  its  Santa  Claus  fund  at 
Christmas  time,  its  fresh-air  fund  at  the  peak 
of  summer  heat;  for  publishing  an  intelli¬ 
gently  and  independent  lilicral  newspaper  in  a 
con.servative  stronghold  of  the  Dominion;  for 
‘crupulously  respecting  the  interests  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups  in  selecting  its  news;  yet  for 
maintaining  editorial  independence  always, 
and  for  fighting  the  battle  of  free  sjieech  not 
only  against  alien  dangers,  but  against  local 
and  powerful  threats  as  well — for  publishing 
I  a  great  North  .\merican  newspaper.” 

I  "lo  K.  F..  Swain,  publisher  of  the  Kirks¬ 
ville  Daily  Expre-s;  for  his  self-effacing 
leadership  in  the  newspaper  profession;  for  his 
unrivalled  development  of  one  of  the  most 
I  influential  newspapers  of  its  size  in  the  state; 

I  tor  his  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
community  as  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  his 
newspaper;  for  recognition  of  the  need  of  the 
highest  ideals  in  journalism  and  his  ability 
•o  put  them  into  daily  practice;  for  his  service 
to  the  press  of  the  state  as  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association.” 

“To  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  alumna  of 
the  .School  of  Journalism,  class  of  1918;  for 
years  of  high  competence  in  her  chosen  field  of 
journalism;  for  subsequently  attaining  emi- 
I’.etice  in  the  new  radio  field  of  public  infor- 


McManus  who  created  Jiggs  and  Mag¬ 
gie,  and  H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  war 
correspondent,  packed  the  institution’s 
auditorium  to  capacity  as  they  served 
as  featured  speakers  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  program.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  question-and-an- 
swer  round  table  sessions  on  repor- 
torial,  advertising,  and  radio  prob¬ 
lems. 

Joseph  E.  Touhill,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  copy  desk  chief,  told  listeners: 
“The  most  valuable  copy  reader’s  the 
one  who  thinks  of  .short  cuts  and  sav¬ 
ings.  He’s  a  merchandising  copy  read¬ 
er.”  Paul  Greer,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  discussed  “Metropolitan  vs. 
Rural  Coverage.”  Maurice  Shevlin, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  spforts  edi¬ 
tor,  discussed  sports.  George  K.  Phil¬ 
lips,  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  editorial 
page  editor;  Carl  T.  Felker,  Sporting 
News,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Will  Davis  Rin- 
kle,  Kansas  City  Journal  Post  Wo¬ 
man’s  page  editor;  Frank  C.  Hamilton, 
past  president,  St.  Louis  Advertising 
Club;  and  Don  D.  Paterson,  New  York, 
national  advertising  director,  Scripps- 
Howard  Publications,  also  discus.sed 
their  respective  fields  in  roimd  table 
sessions. 

A  program  high  spot  still  ahead  is 
the  presentation  and  dedication  of  a 
historic  stone  from  the  British  House 
of  Parliament  Friday,  with  A.  Bernard 
Moloney  of  Reuters,  and  Ralph  W. 
Close,  minister  to  the  U.  S.  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  participating. 

Among  organizations  that  are  to 
hold  business  meetings  as  the  week 
draws  to  its  close  are:  Missouri  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP  and  the  UP,  Missouri 
Women’s  Press  Club,  and  Missouri 
Journalism  Alumni  Association. 

■ 

Ne’w  York  AFL  Unions 
Against  Guild 

Unions  affiliated  with  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Covmcil  of  Greater 
New  York  announced  Wednesday  they 
would  not  permit  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  to  encroach  upon 
their  jurisdictions  by  enrolling  work¬ 
ers  who,  though  not  affiliated  with  any 
union,  are  nevertheless  regarded  as 
potential  members  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  unions  under  AFL 
charters. 

The  unions  in  question  include  com¬ 
positors,  pressmen,  photo-engravers, 
stereotypers,  mailers  and  binders. 

Vincent  J.  Ferris,  head  of  the  group, 
made  public  a  letter  to  the  NLRB  in 
Washington  protesting  against  the  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  Board  of  the  New 
York  Guild  as  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  workers  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  who  come  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  AFL  organizations. 

“This  was  done  without  notification 
to  our  unions,  which  would  have  given 
us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  facts 
regarding  our  jurisdictional  rights,” 
Ferris  said.  “This  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  more  than  95%  of  the  work-- 
ers  in  these  departments  are  members 
of  our  craft  union.  We  emphatically 
protest  this  action  and  hereby  serve 
notice  that  we  propose  to  pre.serve  our 
respective  jurisdictions.” 

Jonathan  Eddy,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  ANG,  stated  the  guild 
would  continue  to  “organize  the  unor¬ 
ganized”  in  accordance  with  CIO 
policy. 


and  Michigan  newspapers.  Grace  & 
Bement,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

FURNACE  CAMPAIGN 

Holland  Furnace  Company  adver¬ 
tising,  appearing  in  American  Weekly 
in  four  colors  and  in  more  than  370 
newspapers  during  May,  announces 
the  new  $58.50  Holland  furnace  for 
small  homes.  The  Holland  campaign 
tipened  recently  and  will  include 
rotogravure  and  black  and  white  copy 
in  approximately  400  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
The  account  is  handled  by  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan.  Inc.,  Chicago. 

BEER  CAMPAIGN 

Featuring  its  88-year  record  as  a 
brewery,  G.  Heileman  Brewing  Co., 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  is  launching  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in  160 
mid-west  dailies,  starting  May  12. 
The  copy,  one  column  by  13  inches, 
will  emphasize  “88  years  of  produc¬ 
ing  top  quality  beer.”  Seven  ads,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  alternate  weeks,  comprise 
the  campaign,  which  is  being  handled 
by  L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

ENTERS  WEEKLY  HELD 

Elimination  of  the  Tuesday  edition 
of  Rahicay  (N.  J.)  Record  and  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  weekly  field  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  3  by  Walter  P.  Marple, 
business  manager,  who  has  been 
named  publisher  succeeding  J.  P. 
Marple,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Standardized  Printers,  Inc., 
Linden.  The  paper  will  be  issued  Fri¬ 
days. 

BAUDER  ELECTED 

Chicago,  May  11 — Ray  E.  Bauder,  of 
Bauder-Baker,  financial  advertising 
service,  was  elected  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Financial  Advertisers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  today.  Robert 
Lindquist,  American  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Marvin  Brown,  Hearst  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Service,  secretary; 
and  John  Bodfish,  First  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan  Association,  treasurer. 

STRASSBURGER  PRIZE 

The  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
prize  for  journalistic  contributions  to 
Franco-American  amity  this  year  was 
awarded  to  Pierre  Lamure,  New  York 
correspondent  for  Le  Jour  -  Echo  de 
Paris.  Mr.  Lamure.  who  has  been  in 
Hollywood  for  about  a  year,  has  been 
stationed  in  the  U.  S.  since  1926.  He 
writes  a  weekly  column  on  general 
and  political  news  here. 

GETS  FCC  PERMIT 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved  the  application 
of  William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindictor  &  Tele¬ 
gram,  for  a  new  radio  station  for 
Youngstown,  to  operate  day  time  on 
1,420  kiiocycles  and  power  of  100 
watts. 

MELLETT  CONFIRMED 

Washington,  May  12 — The  Senate 
has  ratified  President  Roosevelt’s  se¬ 
lection  of  Lowell  Mellett,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
the  $10,000  a  year  post  of  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council. 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit  Mich..  May  11— The  news¬ 
paper  schedules  for  May  appear  on 
the  face  of  current  releases  to  be 
showing  a  downward  trend.  The 
activity  on  1938  mc'del.s  is  beginning 
to  taper  off.  Mo.st  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  seem  to  be  listle.ss  toward.s 
selling  and  promoting  current  models, 
however,  a  few  of  them  have  care¬ 
fully  planned  May  schedules  and  it  i.s 
believed  that  those  who  are  adver¬ 
tising  will  gather  in  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  .  May  sales. 

Buick,  with  copy  placed  through 
the  Arthur  Kudner  agency,  has  re¬ 
leased  a  May  .schedule  to  the  more 
active  Buick  dealer  pioints  with  a 
cooperative  credit.  Buicks’  big 
gains  have  been  directly  traced  to 
constant  newspaper  activity  since 
1935. 

Pontiac  Copy  Continues 

Pontiac  has  placed  May  copy  in 
a  limited  list  through  the  MacManu.s 
John  and  Adams  agency.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  April  23  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  that  13  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  increa.sed  their 
sales  and  showed  an  increase  in  news¬ 
paper  linage.  Pontiac,  belongs  to  that 
.select  list. 

Running  copy  in  a  limited  list  of 
daily  newspapers  in  May,  Oldsmobile 
another  company  on  the  select  list 
of  13,  issued  orders  through  the  D. 
P  Brother  agency. 

Chevrolet  is  pulling  through  a 
May  schedule  which  comes  as  wel¬ 
come  news.  Orders  will  be  released 
to  dealer  points  who  have  sufficient 
cooperative  credit  through  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  agency.  No  plans  are  re¬ 
leased  at  this  time  for  key  cities. 

Plymouth,  alone  of  the  Chrysler 
units,  has  issued  insertion  orders  for 
newspapers.  The  J.  Stirling  Getchell 
agency  has  placed  a  splendid  Ply¬ 
mouth  campaign  in  the  large  list  of 
regular  Plymouth  towns.  Dodge  and 
DeSoto  have  announced  nothing  of 
a  general  nature.  It  is  believed  that 
Chrysler  has  a  newspaper  schedule 
ready  for  release  but  the  Lee  Ander¬ 
son  Agency  has  no  information  avail¬ 
able.  Plymouth  is  doing  well  this 
year  after  dropping  in  advertising 
linage  last  year. 

Packard  Has  Copy 

Packard,  stepped  out  again  in  May 
with  copy  released  through  Young 
and  Rubicam.  Packard  is  another 
member  of  the  select  list  of  13. 

The  United  States  Advertising 
Agency  is  working  on  the  May  Willys 
releases  and  it  is  expected  that  June 
schedules  on  Willys  will  also  be  re- 
lea.sed.  Numbered  among  the  .select 
13  is  Willys,  and  also  Nash.  Nash 
copy  has  been  appearing  regularly  in 
certain  Nash  dealer  points  being 
placed  by  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Incorporated. 

Dodge  is  releasing  limited  truck  and 
passenger  car  schedules  in  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  through  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan  with  nothing  for  smaller  points. 

Small  May  releases  have  been  made 
on  Hudson,  Studebaker,  and  Cadillac- 
La  Salle. 

New.spaper  advertising  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  sold  to  the  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field. 

A  recent  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (page  20,  April  23  issue)  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  automobile  firms 
that  increased  their  newspapier  ads  in 
1937  made  larger  sales. 
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Coast  Papers 
List  Their 
Wage  Scales 

Average  Pay  in  Various 
Departments  Compiled 
by  N.  California  Dailies 

Average  wage  scales  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  Northern  California 
daily  newspapers  have  been  compiled 
under  direction  of  H.  G.  Spaulding, 
publisher.  Alameda  Times-Star  and 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
Dailies,  a  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  unit.  Compilations 
for  six  various  classes  of  newspapers 
follow; 

KIMTORIAI,  hepartmknt 

Ho-ik  Men  Keportors  Beffiniiers 

1.  t'mlcr 


circulation  .  339.00 

$25.00 

$16.00 

2. 

2.000  to  .'.000 

circulati'>!i  .  4'). O'* 

27.00 

16.00* 

3.000  to  ,'.000 

circulation  .  45.00 

32.00 

20.00 

4. 

5.000  to  8,000 

circiil.ition  .  48.00 

33.00 

16.00 

5. 

8.000  M 

20.000  _  55.30 

39.00 

22.50 

6. 

^0vt*r  2U.OOO  .  oO.OO 

40.00 

18.00 

*  No  figure  given  tor 

l.eginner 

— this  for 

society. 

BCSINE.SS  OFEICE 

Clas<  B'Tokkeepers 

Clcrl-s 

CIassitie<l 

1. 

.  J29.50 

$17.00 

$34.00 

.  30.00 

16.50 

45.00 

3. 

.  33.0" 

20.00 

27.00 

4. 

.  57.50 

21. on 

42.50 

5. 

.  65.00 

27.00 

35.00 

6. 

.  53.00 

28.00 

not  given 

COMrO.-'INO 

RDOM 

CIa>’'  Foreman  Journeymen  Apprentices 

1. 

.  842.00  $40.00 

$13.00 

2. 

.  43.50  _ 

3. 

.  51.00  8.8.5 

dailv 

3.25  dailv 

4. 

.  55.00  8.80  daily  20.00  weekly 

3. 

.  55.00  50.50 

20.00 

6. 

An\  F.RTI.8IN('.  DEP.ARTMEXT 

Class  Manager 

Solicitor 

Beginners 

1. 

.  $37.60* 

$37.60* 

.  42.00* 

42.00* 

3. 

.  42.00 

30.00 

4. 

.  55.00 

33.20 

$27.50** 

5 

.  52.00 

34.00 

6. 

.  59.00 

48.90 

28.90 

*  Xo  breakdown;  **  classified. 

It  was  noted  that  allowances  must 
be  made  for  a  7^2  hour  day  or  five 
days  weekly  in  many  offices  to  eight 
hours  daily  six  days  weekly  for  me¬ 
chanical  department  scales. 

■ 

NLRB  Orders  3  Albany 
Guildsmen  Reinstated 

Albany,  May  12 — In  a  23-page  re¬ 
port  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Examiner  George  Bokat  has 
upheld  charges  of  discrimination  filed 
by  three  of  seven  members  of  the  Tri- 
City  Newspaper  Guild  against  the 
Press  Company,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News.  Bokat,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  trial  last  January,  hais 
ordered  reinstatement  of  Austin  i>can- 
nell,  city  editor;  Henry  Christman, 
city  hall  reporter  and  John  Wanhope, 
general  news  reporter,  with  back  pay 
to  last  July  1  when  they  were  dis¬ 
missed  following  merger  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening 
News,  dailies  in  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
group.  The  publishers  have  until 
May  23  to  file  an  appeal. 

Charges  brought  by  four  other 
guildsmen  have  been  dismissed  by  the 
examiner.  He  maintains  the  NLRB 
has  full  jurisdiction  over  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  point  challenged  by  Karl  T. 
Nixon,  attorney  for  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  and  also  by  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  the  Press  Company. 
Several  p>ages  of  the  report  take  up 
the  interstate  phase  of  the  newspaper 
business. 


WINS  6c  N.  Y.  VERDICTS 

A  jury  sitting  before  Justice  Lloyd 
Church  in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
this  week  returned  a  six-cent  verdict  , 
in  a  libel  action  brought  by  Princess 
Stephanie  Dolgorouky  against  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Barclay  Bcekman 
its  society  columnist,  and  Walter 
Howey.  The  vgrdict  was  against  the 
Mirror  and  Beekman,  each  being 
assessed  six  cents.  A  judgment  was 
directed  by  the  court  in  favor  of 
Howey  before  the  jury  was  given 
the  case.  Princess  Dolgorouky,  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II  of  Russia,  sought  $250,- 
000  damages  for  an  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  purportedly  written  by  Beek¬ 
man  on  Dec.  10,  1935. 

MINTON  RECALLS  BILL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  9— Senator 
Sherman  Minton  of  Indiana  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  bill  to  penalize  publishers 
for  printing  as  fact  news  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  Its  introduction 
and  the  attendant  discussion  has 
served  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind, 
the  Senator  explained.  Glenn  Frank, 
editor  of  Rural  Progress,  a  magazine 
under  examination  by  Minton’s  lobby 
investigating  committee,  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  explanation.  “So  erroneous 
and  ridiculous  were  the  Minton 
charges  that  he  was  laughed  to  scorn 
and  forced  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  his  dangerous  bill,’’  said  Dr. 
Frank. 

IR.  BIRDMEN  EXPAND 

Following  the  change  of  control  last 
August  of  the  Junior  Birdmen  of 
America  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  organized  the  group  four 
years  ago  this  week,  to  a  group  of 
nationally  known  aviation  officials,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Birdmen  have 
opened  branches  in  cities  where  no 
Hearst  papers  are  published.  News 
of  the  organization,  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hearst  papers,  will  appear 
beginning  July  1  in  an  official  pub¬ 
lication. 

MRS.  LECOQ  ELECTED 

Louisiana  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Covington,  La., 
May  7  elected  Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Lecoq, 
of  New  Roads  Pointe  Coupee  Banner, 
as  president.  Her  election  marks  the 
first  time  that  a  husband  and  wife 
have  served  as  president.  Mr.  Lecoq 
■was  president  five  years  ago.  Crowley 
was  selected  as  1939  convention  city. 

■ 

SALOMON  TO  BE  GUEST 

Charles  S.  Salomon,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  since  1902, 

>  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial 
!  dinner  by  the  Fifth  Estate  Club,  May 
I  19,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
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NOT  A  FEW  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  chuckled  when  they  read  the  s 
autobiography  anecdote  in  “Short  t 
Takes”  on  Page  21  of  the  May  7  issue,  i 
They  laughed  out  loud  when  they  j 
turned  to  Page  28  and  read:  r 

“The  one  on  Chiang  Kai-shek.  1 

China  Fights  for  Her  Life,’  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  H.  R.  Ekins  and  Theon  Wright.  1 
*  *  *  It  is  not  strictly  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  since  it  treats  broadly  of  the  ‘ 
Far  Elastern  question,  yet  it  contains  1 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Chinese  ^ 
generalissimo  that  it  might  well  be 
considered  as  such.”  • 

■  ] 

GLENN  A.  FOX,  Bluffton  (Ind.) 

police  chief,  now  knows  how  a  tele¬ 
type  machine  works. 

His  department  installed  one  re¬ 
cently.  “R.Q.,”  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
operator,  sent  a  message  inquiring 
how  the  machine  was  working. 

Chief  Fox  said  the  paper  carriage 
moved  too  slowly.  He  signed  the 
message  “G.  A.  Fox.” 

Fort  Wayne  sent  thirty  “quick 
brown  fox”  lines.  “Okay?”  he 
queried. 

“Okay,”  said  the  chief.  G.  A.  Fox.” 
Fort  Wayne  wearily  wired  another 
long  string  of  “foxes.”  “Isn’t  that 
enough?”  he  finally  asked. 

“More  than  enough,”  returned  Chief 
Fox.  “G.  A.  Fox.” 

Fort  Wayne  got  pretty  mad  then. 
“If  that’s  enough  why  do  you  call  for 
the  fox  test  line?”  he  demanded. 

Chief  Fox  now  is  studying  the  tele¬ 
type  code. 

■ 

'THIS  PAGE  ONE  head  appeared  in 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger -Dispatch 
of  May  7: 

OCTAVIAN  GOGA 

IS  DEAD  AT  57 

Recent  Head  of  Anti-Semi¬ 
tic  Rheumatism  Govern¬ 
ment  Succumbs 

■ 

TOE  CANADIAN  PRESS  recently 
issued  the  following  notification  to 
its  members:  "Editors:  The  feature 
‘Bright  Spots’  will  be  dropped  until 
further  notice  because  of  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  items.”  “Bright  Spots  of 
the  Week  in  Trade  and  Finance,”  a 
weekly  compilation  by  the  Canadian 
Press  of  constructive  developments 
in  domestic  business,  has  been  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  for  some  years. 

■ 

THE  LATE  Earle  Martin,  Cleveland 
newspaperman,  did  not  hesitate  to 
be  original.  When  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
came  to  town,  Mr.  Martin  ordered  an 
editorial  in  the  Cleveland  News,  wel¬ 
coming  her.  He  wanted  no  cliches, 
he  said. 


TELEMATS 


He  gave  the  assignment  to  Vladimir 
Posvar.  Posvar  was  told  that  such 
things  as  “Welcome,  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
we  disagree  with  your  husband,  but," 
etc.  were  out. 

Posvar  sat  down  at  his  typewriter 
and  wrote:  “Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  in 
town  today.  The  Presidential  salute 
is  21  guns.  For  a  governor  19.  For 
an  admiral  17.  We  don’t  know  how 
many  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rates  in  a  list 
like  this.  Anyway,” 

Then  Posvar  paused  and  scratched 
his  head. 

“Boom,”  he  wrote.  He  pulled  the 
carriage  lever  to  a  new  line.  “Boom," 
he  wrote.  Again  the  lever.  “Boom," 
wrote  Posvar. 

Twenty-one  lines  and  21  booms, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Martin’s  and  Mr. 
Posvar’s  welcome. 

■ 

Editor  &  I’i  blishkr  will  pay  $2  I'nr  each 
"Short  Take"  accepted  and  puhliflic  l.  Thnse 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 
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DAILY  WINS  suit 

Court  proceedings  are  privileged  if 
reported  “fairly  and  with  substantial 
accuracy,”  Federal  Judge  J.  D.  Mar¬ 
tin  ruled  May  6  in  directing  a  verdict 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
in  the  $10,000  libel  suit  of  Mrs.  Lora 
Mansfield  Dyson.  The  suit  was  based 
on  court  hearings  in  a  divorce  case 
with  specific  relation  to  charges 
brought  by  Dyson.  "There  is  nothing 
secretive  about  the  courts,”  Judge 
Martin  said.  “When  a  suit  is  filed  in 
the  court,  that  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern  and  it  is  highly  important  to 
the  administration  of  justice  that 
there  should  be  no  covering  up  or 
vdthholding  from  the  public  of 
knowledge  of  proceedings  in  judicial 
tribunals.  That  applies  to  the  papers 
in  any  case  and  to  proceedings  in 
open  court,  and  all  proceedings  must 
bo  in  open  court.” 


All  the  Difference 
in  the  World 
for  a  Difference 
of  5% 

Whether  you  are  coming  to 
New  York  for  the  first 
time  or  the  hundredth,  we 
think  it  will  come  some¬ 
what  as  a  surprise  to  you 
to  discover  that  staying 
at  the  world's  finest 
and  most  luxurious  hotel 
adds  only  a  trifle  .  .  . 
perhaps  5%  or  less  ...  to 
the  total  cost  of  your 
stay  in  New  York.  You'll 
be  interested  in  the  bud¬ 
gets  we've  assembled  to 
prove  it. 

Send  for  Booklet  128 
"HOW  TO  BUDGET  A  TRIP 
TO  NEW  YORK" 


The 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  Ave*49th  to  50th  "N.Y. 


for  may  14,  1938 
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Promotion  is  like  a  barrage  fire;  and  you  cannot  send 
out  infantry  (advertising  salesmen)  to  take  a  position 
until  you  hove  practically  reduced  it  by  barrage  fire. 

If  you  try  to  do  it,  you  just  waste  your  men  and  your 
money  and  your  time." 

In  these  days  of  rising  costs,  the  solution  to  the  news¬ 
papers'  problem  is  more  national  advertising.  Regular, 
persistent  promotion  helps  you  to  stop  losses  and  to 
make  gains. 

EDITOR  6t  PUBLISHER  is  first  choice  for  newspaper 
promotion.  In  1937,  there  were  363  newspapers  which 
promoted  national  advertising  through  trade  journals. 

Of  these,  328  used  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  only  79 
used  the  second  business  paper.  In  addition  to  EDITOR 
6c  PUBLISHER'S  328  newspaper  accounts,  more  than 
one  hundred  other  newspapers  bought  space  in 
co-operative  advertisements  appearing  exclusively  in 
this  publication. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  has  intensive  advertiser  coverage 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  has  intensive  agency  coverage 

EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER  has  large  size  page... room  for  your  COMPLETE 

sales  story. 
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Times  Building 


Times  Square 


New  York 


lA 

N.Y. 
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Guild  Rescinds  Closed 
Shop  Demand  in  Duluth 

Herald  and  News-Tribune  Expected  to  Resume 
Friday  After  Five  Weeks  Suspension  .  .  . 

Strike  in  Orange,  N.  I. 


THE  Lake  Superior  Newspaper  Guild 

Wednesday  voted  to  rescind  its  de¬ 
mand  for  a  closed  shop  on  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  virtually 
bringing  to  an  end  the  strike  which 
has  kept  the  newspaper  plant  closed 
for  five  weeks.  The  paper  operated 
for  one  week  after  the  strike  began 
April  3. 

Publisher  J.  H.  Jordan  w-as  re¬ 
ported  Thursday  to  be  negotiating 
with  guild  representatives  in  an  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  minor  points 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  publication 
Friday.  If  this  is  done  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  can  be  published. 
It  is  believed  the  guild  will  seek  a  new 
contract  before  its  members  return  to 
work. 

Guild  Ultimatum  Brought  Strike 

The  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  both 
Ridder  newspapers,  refused  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  guild  ultimatum  for  an  af¬ 
firmative  answer  in  24  hours  on  a 
closed  shop  proposal,  issued  during 
initial  negotiations  for  renewal  of  the 
existing  guild  contract  expiring  June 
1.  One  of  the  major  points  in  the 
controversy  has  been  the  existence  of 
this  contract.  The  Lake  Superior 
Newspaper  Guild  refused  to  recognize 
it,  charging  it  was  signed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  employes  without  sanction  of 
the  guild. 

Eighty-nine  employes  were  called 
out  by  the  guild  and  aided  by  other 
unions  in  mass  picketing  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  the  mechanical  workers 
and  closing  down  the  plant  April  8. 

N.  J.  Guild  Strike 

THE  Orange  (N.  J.)  Daily  Courier 

continued  publishing  this  week  in 
spite  of  a  guild  strike  called  last 
Friday  in  which  six  editorial  guilds- 
men  walked  out  in  protest  against  five 
discharges  in  the  editorial  room. 

Publisher  William  Hirsch  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  the  discharges  were 
made  for  economy  reasons  and  were 
accompanied  by  five  other  layoffs,  four 
in  the  composing  room  and  one  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  which  the  guild  is  not 
concerned.  The  layoffs  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  promise  of  preferential 
rehiring.  Forty-six  employes  re¬ 
mained  in  the  plant  in  spite  of  mass 
picketing.  Mr.  Hirsch  reported  four 
employes  are  handling  the  editorial 
department. 

Efforts  to  mediate  the  strike  through 
Mayor  Walter  B.  Savage  failed.  Mr. 
Hirsch  stated  he  would  abide  by  the 
decision  of  any  arbitrator  on  the  case 
and  added  the  guild  has  refu.sed  to 
arbitrate. 

Philadelphia  Contract 

A  NEW  CONTRACT  between  the 

guild  and  the  Philadelphia  Record 
was  expected  to  be  signed  late  this 
week. 

Greatest  variance  from  the  1937 
contract  is  the  inclusion  of  classified, 
national  and  local  advertising,  and  de¬ 
tail  and  promotion  departments  in 
the  agreement.  The  closed  shop  is 
extended  to  these  departments.  The 
1937  contract  covered  editorial,  news 
and  art  department  employes  only. 

Another  feature  is  the  clause  ex¬ 
tending  dismissal  pay  up  to  28  weeks 
for  employes  having  10%  years  or 


more  experience.  This  is  an  increa.se 
of  14  weeks  over  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment  provision. 

The  wage  scales  for  editorial,  news 
and  art  departments  were  unchanged. 
The  minimums  for  the  commercial 
employes  range  from  $15  for  inex¬ 
perienced  office  boys  to  $45  for  ad  so¬ 
licitors  after  five  years.  A  revised 
editorial  sick  pay  provision  of  full  pay 
up  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 
the  dismissal  clause  is  retroactive  to 
April  8.  Provisions  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  employes  are  retroactive  to  Nov. 
1.  19.37. 

Boston  Globe  Contract 
A  CONTRACT  between  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Boston  was  signed  last  week,  replac¬ 
ing  one  which  expired  March  28.  It 
includes  the  maintenance  department 
for  the  first  time.  Other  salient  pro¬ 
visions  include  the  highest  severance 
pay  in  Boston,  a  six-day,  40-hour 
week  paying  as  high  as  for  jani¬ 
tors,  and  a  six-day,  24-hour  week  for 
cleaning  women. 

There  is  no  guild  shop  provision. 
Minimum  salaries  for  editorial 
workers  range  from  $25  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  reporters  to  $50  after  six  years, 
and  $55  and  $57.50  for  day  and  night 
rewrite  desk  men,  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ers. 

A  five-day  40-hour  week  is  granted 
in  the  editorial  department.  The 
contract  further  provides  that  no  sala¬ 
ries  can  be  reduced  except  by  guild 
agreement.  Severance  pay  of  two 
weeks  after  six  months’  employment 
graduating  to  26  weeks  after  20  years 
or  more  will  be  given.  The  one-year 
contract  was  signed  by  William  O. 
Taylor,  president  and  editor  for  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Company,  and  by 
D.  M.  Sullivan,  guild  president,  and 
Fred  Myers,  guild  representative. 

Salem  Contract 

UNDER  A  CONTRACT  signed  May  6 
by  the  Salevi  (Mass.)  News  with  the 
guild  of  that  city  no  employe  may  be 
discharged  except  for  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty.  The  agreement  does 
not  provide  for  a  guild  shop. 

Minimum  pay  for  desk  men  is  $52.50. 
Reporters’  salary  minima  run  from 
$20  to  $43.  The  contract  provides  that 
only  two  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  shall  receive  less  than  the  top 
minimum.  The  pay  of  pressroom 
helpers  runs  from  $30  up  after  four 
years.  A  five-day  week  supersedes 
the  former  six-day  week  except  for 
pressroom  helpers  who  are  on  a  5%- 
day  week.  Time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  six  months’  severance 
pay  after  10  years  are  granted. 

Oscar  E.  Jackson,  president,  signed 
for  the  management;  for  the  guild, 
President  Warren  Rockwell. 

POWELL  NOW  M.E. 

Appointment  of  B.  B.  Powell  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune  was  announced  last 
week.  Edward  Welty,  formerly  of 
Cleveland,  who  had  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune  for  two  years, 
has  resigned  following  the  paper’s 
purchase  by  the  Sunday  Scrantonian. 
Powell  has  been  city  editor  10  years. 


Ad  Pictures  Martini 
In  Actual  Size 

“Life  Size  Portrait  of  a  Martini,”  an 
advertisement  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Newi  York  Journal  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  three  columns  wide  and  half  a 
page  deep,  was  a  distinctive  newspa¬ 
per  example  aceording  to  several 
standards.  It  is  in  the  current  series 
being  run  by  Childs  restaurants  in  two 
morning  papers,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Herald  Tribune,  and  two  evening 
papers,  the  Journal  and  American  and 
Post.  One  420-line  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  each  week,  and  three  140  line 
advertisements,  or  840  lines  a  week. 

About  June  1  the  same  plan  of  using 
two  evening  and  two  morning  papers 
will  be  followed,  in  a  new  ten-week 
cycle,  with  the  News  and  the  Mirror 
as  the  morning  selection  and  the  Sun 
and  the  World-Telegram  for  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert, 
Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  the  agency. 

The  example  cited  here  manifests 
the  unusual  idea  of  picturing  life-size 
the  Martini  and  the  glass  holding  it. 

122-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Asahi  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  Osaka  Asahi  and  Tokyo  Asahi 
recently  issued  its  13th  annual  Eng¬ 
lish  supplement  of  Present-Day  Japan, 
Her  Ancient  Inheritance.  The  edition, 
printed  in  magazine  style  on  coated 
paper,  used  122  pages  and  cover,  with 
color  on  the  front  and  back  covers. 
The  edition  was  profusely  illustrated 
and  picture  captions  appear  in  three 
languages,  English,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Present-Day  Nippon  was  first 
issued  in  1925  when  the  Asahi  sent  two 
airplanes  to  Europe  as  goodwill  mes¬ 
sengers. 

PLAN  AD  EHDBIT 

An  exhibition  covering  all  phases  of 
advertising,  which  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  year,  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  June  26  to  30,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs 
Association  in  conjunction  with  the 
organization’s  35th  annual  convention. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  the  most  out¬ 
standing  entries  in  each  group.  En¬ 
tries  are  being  accepted  by  Glenn 
Gordon,  chairman  of  exhibits. 

ISSUED  THURSDAYS 

The  Brooklyn  Chat,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  New 
York,  on  May  5  changed  its  publica¬ 
tion  date  from  Friday  to  Thursday. 

MISSISSIPPI  MEETING 

Mississippi  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  2,  3  and 
4  at  Hotel  Markham,  Gulfport. 
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RETRACTS  SLANG 

The  Boston  Globe  May  11  printed  a 
page  one  retraction  of  a  statement 
published  Tuesday  that  six-year-old 
Sylvia  Cavanaugh  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  on  returning  alone  on  the 
Queen  Mary  liked  England  “bloody 
well.”  Her  parents  objected  saying 
the  girl  was  well  bred  and  used 
neither  Briti.sh  nor  American  slang, 
Sylvia  actually  said  she  liked  England 
“very  well,”  they  told  the  Globe.  The 
daily  blamed  an  error  in  transmission 
of  the  New  Yoik  dispatch. 


II 
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PLANS  RIO  EDITIONS 

Senor  Armando  d’Almeida,  special 
representative  of  Diario  de  Noticias. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  arrived  in  the 
U.  S.  to  obtain  material,  articles  and 
photographs  for  24  consecutive  spe¬ 
cial  editions  urging  closer  trade  and 
cultural  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  U.  S.  The  first  special  edition 
will  appear  July  4.  While  here  Senor 
d’Almeida  will  have  an  office  with  the 
American  representative  of  Diario  de 
Noticias,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  220 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

WRITERS  AID  DRIVE 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  a 
projected  drive  for  $10,000,000  to  aid 
all  city  charities,  began  this  month 
with  a  four-page  tabloid  explaining 
the  campaign.  The  paper  included 
articles  by  F.  Raymond  Daniell,  Neu 
York  Times;  Allen  Raymond,  Herald 
Tribune;  Dick  Lee,  Daily  News;  Ed¬ 
mund  De  Long,  Sun;  Edward  Levin¬ 
son,  Post,  and  Rose  Pelswick,  Joumal- 
American.  There  was  also  a  cartoon 
by  Rollin  Kirby  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Detroit  Saturday  Night,  weekly 
newspaper  which  has  attained  con¬ 
siderable  distinction  among  publica¬ 
tions  of  its  kind,  ceased  publication 
last  week  because  of  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  was  founded  March  2. 
1907. 

USED  DADLIK'  PLANE 

Gannett  Newspapers’  plane  was 
used  recently  to  transport  a  physi¬ 
cian  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester 
where  he  gave  18  ounces  of  blood  to 
help  save  the  life  of  Dr.  Frederick  P. 
Holcomb,  noted  educator,  stricken 
with  a  rare  streptococcus  infection. 

N.  c.  group"  to  meet 

Annual  convention  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  will  be  held 
July  14-15-16  at  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C 

NEW  ENGLa'nD  meeting 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association’s  annual  meeting  will 
held  May  17  at  Boston. 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 25 


16  Hours  of  Work 
Scheduled  for 
ICMA  Meeting 

20%  of  Convention  Time 
To  Be  Devoted  to  Rote 
Raises  and  Newsprint 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

A  pre-view  of  the  1938  Intema- 
uonal  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  program,  reveals  that 
If  hours  of  intensive  discussion  will 
be  included  in  the  session  at  Quebec, 
June  21-22-23,  comprising  approxi- 
nately  144,000  words  dealing  with 
every  phase  of  newspaper  circulation 
work. 

An  analysis  of  the  tentative  sched¬ 
ule  of  subjects,  now  under  prepara¬ 
tion  by  First  Vice-President  Jack 
Estes,  Dallas  News  &  Journal,  ICMA 
program  chairman,  shows  that  20% 
of  the  convention  will  be  devoted  to 
consideration  of  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  publishers’  revenues  and 
conserving  newsprint.  More  than 
27,000  words  have  been  allotted  to 
•jjese  two  subjects. 

Short  Talks  in  Ordor 
President  David  H.  Smith,  Portland 
Journal,  has  approved  the  tentative 
program  and  has  authorized  assign¬ 
ment  of  subjects  to  more  than  60 
^>eakers.  Not  only  will  metropolitan 
newspaper  circulation  problems  come 
in  for  a  thorough  airing,  but  there 
will  be  an  imusual  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  small  paper  subjects. 

“Fifteen  minute  talks  are  top,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Estes,  “with  scores  of 
program  speakers  to  hold  their  dis¬ 
cussions  down  to  ten  minutes.  One 
of  the  two  main  sections  will  spread 
over  90  minutes  to  bring  about  im¬ 
portant  information  upon  ten  stages 
of  rate  raising,  from  the  time  a  de¬ 
cision  has  been  reached  to  increase 
revenue  to  the  days  of  reclamation.” 
This  discussion  will  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sub-topics: 

Why  raise  rates;  how  to  prepare  for 
the  campaign;  what  kind  and  how 
elaborate  or  simple  public  announce¬ 
ments  should  be;  selling  carriers  on 
the  idea  of  higher  rates;  what  losses, 
if  any,  are  to  be  expected;  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  reclaiming  lost  subscribers. 

Rat*  Increases  Not  General 
Mr.  Estes  credited  the  ICMA  mem¬ 
bership  with  determining  the  nature 
of  convention  talks  through  replies 
to  the  program  committee’s  question¬ 
naire.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  filled  out  question¬ 
naire  blanks,  he  said,  leaving  little 
guess  work  and  few  hazards  in  as¬ 
signment  of  subjects  and  speakers. 
Questionnaire  data  revealed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

(1)  That  less  than  one-third  of 
member  publications  have  increased 
s^scription  rates  up  to  April  15.  In 
view  of  increased  expenses  in  news- 
peper  publishing,  this  means,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widespread  publicity  of 
Elbscription  rate  raising  studies  at 
Quebec,  publishers  will  send  their 
^culation  managers  in  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers  to  the  1938  con¬ 
vention. 

(2)  That  many  economies  in  cir- 
ctlation  departments  have  been  in- 
•gurated  during  the  last  few 
months. 

(3)  That  more  attention  is  being 
^en  by  circulation  managers  to 
•bridgment  of  return  privileges  and 
f*  more  discrimination  in  use  of 
•ample  copies  and  to  compact  pro¬ 
motion  activities. 

_  (4)  That  sectional  circulation  meet- 
Qgs,  while  growing  in  popularity  and 


beneficial  results,  are  and  can  be 
made  increasingly  important  as  feed¬ 
ers  and  stimulants  in  behalf  of  ICMA 
conventions. 

(5)  That  many  newspapers  hereto¬ 
fore  rfot  represented  at  ICMA  ses¬ 
sions  will  send  their  circulation  men 
tc  Quebec. 

Pictures  Aid  Circulation 

EXTENSIVE  use  of  local  pictures  in 

newspapers  is  a  power  in  increasing 
circulation,  adding  advertising  linage 
and  giving  greater  reader  interest, 
Richard  Hindley,  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal  publisher,  declared  in 
a  recent  talk  before  the  Panhandle 
Press  Association  in  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Pointing  to  the  need  for  publishing 
better  newspapers  to  “meet  other 
forms  of  competition,”  Mr.  Hindley 
said  his  paper  had  shown  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  circulation  in  the  face 
of  a  price  raise  through  use  of  local 
pictures. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  reader  in¬ 
terest,”  he  said,  “there  should  be 
more  pictures  of  children,  animals, 
places  or  objects  in  the  news.  The 
trend  is  also  toward  more  group  pic¬ 
tures.  The  ideal  picture  size,  judging 
from  reader  interest,  is  two  columns 
and  the  trend  is  toward  larger  cuts.” 

Gotti  Congo  Trailer  Club 

“HOW  would  you  like  to  receive  five 

letters — addressed  to  you  personal¬ 
ly — that  have  been  stamped,  cancelled 
and  mailed  from  a  roving  post  office 
in  the  heart  of  the  Belgian  Congo?” 
asks  Automobile  and  Trailer  Travel 
magazine  in  its  current  issue,  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  new  circulation  promotion 
stunt.  It  seems  that  Commander  At- 
TiLO  Gatti,  explorer,  is  setting  out  to 
conquer  the  Equatorial  Forest  of 
Africa  by  trailer  and  the  magazine 
has  tied  into  this  expedition  by  offer¬ 
ing  new  subscribers  five  cancelled 
covers  from  the  Congo,  12  issues  of 
the  publication,  and  a  membership  in 
the  Gatti  Congo  Trailer  Club  for  the 
sum  of  $1.75. 

HEADS  CIRCULATORS 

The  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culators  at  their  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Charleston  May  8  and  9, 
elected  E.  L.  Burke,  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette,  president;  E.  W.  Wood,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Exponent-Telegram,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  Richard  Startzman, 
Charleston  Gazette,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

MORE  price"  rises 

Following  action  of  Philadelphia 
and  Camden,  N.  J.,  newspapers  in 
increasing  their  per  copy  price  from 
2c  to  3c,  the  Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Times,  and  Woodbury  Evening  News 
May  9  increased  their  prices  from  Ic 
to  2c  per  copy. 


Over 

$372,000 

Liquor  Sales  in 

DANVILLE 

Virginia 

Last  six  months  of  1937 
Bottor  than 

$62,000 

monthly 


Serving  Southern  Virginie  end  e  lerge 
section  of  North  Carolina  ("dry"  State.) 


THE  REGISTER  &  BEE 

^lorninK-Eveninc-flnndeT 

DANVILLE.  VA. 


CHANGES  MAKEUP 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
has  changed  its  editorial  page  make¬ 
up  and  now  sets  the  page  in  seven 
columns  instead  of  eight.  The  first 
four  columns  are  set  in  8  pt.  type 
on  a  10  pt.  slug,  and  the  last  three 
columns  are  8  on  9.  Column  width  is 
13%  ems  instead  of  12  ems.  The 
Bulletin  also  has  “dressed  up”  its 
first  page  by  leading  out  its  7  on  8 
type  to  make  it  7  on  9%,  at  the  top 
of  the  news  stories.  The  columns 
taper,  reaching  the  original  7  on  8 
by  the  fold  of  the  page. 


RAISES  PRICES 

The  Johnson  City  (Temi.)  Press 
and  Chronicle  have  advanced  their 
single  copy  prices  from  3c  to  5c.  The 
Sunday  edition  remains  5c. 

RAISES  READER  RATE 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal 
has  raised  its  subscription  rate  from 
$.40  to  $.65. 

4c  PAPER  INN.  E. 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  re¬ 
cently  increased  its  price  from  three 
to  4c  a  copy  and  20c  a  week  delivered. 


Nobusiness  stands 

ness  has  tOTwa  ^^^itingly  illu*' 

':e^Ttl  purchasing  activtues 
of  Western  Electric. 

president 


13,000  Sources  of  Supply 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  as  manufac¬ 
turer  and  purchaser  for  the  Bell 
System  buys  large  quantities  of  materials 
of  all  kinds  —  more  than  $90,000,000 
worth  in  1937. 

The  Company  bought  these  materials 
from  more  than  13,000  different  sources 
of  supply,  thus  benefiting  many  busi¬ 
nesses,  large  and  small,  and  creating 
employment  for  thousands  of  people. 

In  its  purchasing  policy, Western  Elec¬ 
tric  recognizes  a  dual  responsibility  — 

1.  To  buy  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
the  Bell  System  and  hence  to  you 
as  a  telephone  user. 

2.  To  buy  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
the  seller,  so  that  he  can  continue 
as  a  dependable  source  of  supply. 

This  policy  is  typical  of  those  under 
which  the  Bell  System  operates. 


Western  Electric 

BELL  SYSTEM  SERVICE 
IS  BASED  ON 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  QUALITY 


THESE  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS  SELL J 


BOSTON  GLOBE  •  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  •  COLIAIBUS  DISPATCH  •  FALli 
JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  •  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE  •  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  •  LOUISVILLE  COl 

SCRANTON  TIMES 


X  Tile  newspaper  reader  purposely  and  consciously  consults  newspaper 
advertising.  Vov  newspaper  advertising  is  a  service  which  the  reader  appreciates, 
expects,  looks  for  and  intentionally  seeks. 

Advertising^  has  a  natural  place  in  a  newspaper.  Newspaper  advertising  ties 
up  with  long-estahlished  reading  and  shoppinpc  habits. 

What  is  the  news  of  the  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  today What 
are  today’s  food  prices?  What  stores  today  are  having  furniture  sales?  To 
learn  the  answers  to  such  questions  throug^h  newspaper  adx  ertising*  is  part  of 
the  housewife’s  daily  routine. 


Not  only  is  newspa[)er  advertising^  the  only  kind  of  advertising  which  the 
family  welcomes  and  seeks,  but  it  is  the  most  efficient  kind  of  advertising  for 
maruifacturers  and  merchants  who  want  IMMEDIATE  response. 

Promptness  of  response  is  vitally  important  in  the  light  of  today’s  swollen 
inventories  and  laggard  sales.  Newspaper  advertising  can  he  intensified 
up  to  daily,  or  even  twice  daily,  insertions.  Dealers  co-operate  more 
readily^  with  the  kind  of  advertising  they  best  understand. 

The  flexibility  of  newspaper  advertising,  too,  is  important.  You 
can  concentrate  in  the  markets  which  mean  most.  You  can 
telegraph  your  advertisements  for  immediate  publication. 

Keen  business  judgment  dicates  the  adequate  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  not  merely  as  a 
temporary  hypodermic  hut  as  a  regular, 
year-round,  major  selling  force. 


nCHANDISE  IN  IMPORTANT  MARKETS 


f  HERALD-XEWS  •  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  •  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT  &  NEWS  •  HARTFORD  COURANT  • 
ioiRNAL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 

I 

I^tchester  newspapers 
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Phila.  Fire  Marshal  Gives 


Protection  to 

By  JACK  PRICE 

PHILADELPHIA  newspaper  caniera- 
men  need  no  longer  fear  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  private  company  guards 
during  any  fire  in  that  city.  This 
protection  grew  out  of  an  attack  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  Frank  Johnston, 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
photo  staff,  and  Larry  Keighly,  one 
of  his  cameramen,  while  taking  pic¬ 
tures  at  a  refinery  fire.  A  company 
guard  beat  them  up  without  provo¬ 
cation. 

The  injured  cameramen  took  their 
case  to  Jacob  Clinton,  Philadelphia 
Fire  Marshal  who,  after  making  an 
investigation,  ruled  that  in  the  future 
all  newspaper  photographers  were  to 
receive  not  only  the  protection  of  the 
fire  department,  but  also  its  aid 
The  ruling  was  based  on  several 
opinions  of  the  Fire  Marshal, 
"freperty"  of  Fire  Department 
One  opinion  was  that  that  since  the 
burning  buildings  or  areas  were 
■‘property"  of  the  fire  department 
whUe  firemen  were  in  charge,  it  was 
left  to  the  department  to  decide  upon 
those  entitled  to  enter  the  premises. 


Cameramen 


banquet.  The  unusual  quality  of  the 
photo  plus  the  splendid  detail  of  ex¬ 
pression  easily  placed  this  pictxure  in 
the  winning  position. 

Tip  Bliss,  cameraman  for  the  same 
chain,  won  the  first  award  in  the 
sports  class  for  an  excellent  and  rare 
shot  of  a  kayoed  fighter.  The  Bliss 
speed-flash  caught  the  fighter  half 
way  between  an  upright  position  and 
the  canvas.  Very  few  such  photos 
are  ever  made  at  a  fi^t. 

Bliss  also  won  the  feature  division 
for  his  picture  showing  a  100-year- 
old  lady  reading  a  letter  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt. 

The  honors  in  the  pictorial  divi¬ 
sion  went  to  Arthur  Alexander,  an¬ 
other  cameraman  on  the  Macy  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  a  rural  scene.  The 
excellent  composition  and  technical 
quality  of  the  photo  made  it  an  out¬ 
standing  entry  in  its  class. 

Leonard  Kerne,  managing  editor  of 
the  Macy  newspapers,  was  in  charge 
of  the  contest.  When  he  was  advised 
of  the  awards  he  gasped  and  sput¬ 
tered. 


Here  !s  the  latest  print  dryer  utilized  by  the  Associated  Press  News  Photo  Service  and 
desi9ned  by  Harry  Biele,  AP  chief  enqineer.  Main  piece  of  the  dryer  is  a  drum  four 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  series  of  six  semi-circular  plates,  so  constructed  that  new  plates 
can  be  substituted  in  case  of  defections.  Each  plate  holds  six  pictures.  An  automatic 
indicator  on  the  table  tells  the  attendant  where  next  to  place  pictures  on  the  conveyor 
belt.  The  chromium  dryer  is  thermostatically  controlled. 


was  kayoed  one  night  last  week 
while  covering  a  wrestling  match. 

Shooting  from  a  ringside  seat.  Bill 
was  suddenly  floored  with  a  kick  on 
the  chin  from  one  of  the  gladiators 
who  had  been  tossed  out  of  the  ring. 
The  wrestler  finished  his  fall  with  a 


JACK  PRICE  SPEAKS 

Tlie  relation  of  press  photographers’ 
practices  to  law  and  to  ethics  was 
discussed  recently  by  Jack  Price, 
Editor  &  Publisher  columnist,  at  the 
Columbia  University  sdiool  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Price  said  the  common 


The  other  opinion  is  really  most  im¬ 
portant.  Fire  Marshal  Clinton 
claimed  pictures  taken  by  camera¬ 
men  were  valuable  for  identification 
purposes.  He  also  stated  he  believed 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  establish 
the  origin  of  a  fire  through  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  newspaper  camera¬ 
men. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  noted  that 
although  the  Philadelphia  Fire  De¬ 
partment  will  aid  and  protect  cam¬ 
eramen  in  their  coverage  of  fires,  the 
department  will  not  be  responsible 
for  accidents.  That  is  quite  fair. 
Considering  the  concession  granted, 
we  feel  that  Fire  Marshal  Clinton  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  liberal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  press  and  for  his  courage 
in  setting  a  precedent  which  may 
have  some  effect  upon  other  com¬ 
munities. 

Westchester  Contest 

THE  MACY-WESTCHESTER  chain 

of  newspapers  held  its  first  annual 
pictiure  contest  last  week  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  It  was  open  to  amateurs 
as  well  as  news  cameramen.  Photo¬ 
graphs  were  divided  into  four  classes 
consisting  of  spot  news,  features,  pic¬ 
torial  photos  and  sports.  The  judges 
were  ^ward  Stanley,  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photo  service,  Wilson 
Hicks,  associate  editor  of  Life,  and  the 
writer. 

First  prize  in  the  spot  news  divi¬ 
sion  went  to  Henry  Samo  staff  cam¬ 
eraman  for  the  Macy-Westchester 
Newspapers  for  his  excellent  snap¬ 
shot  of  J(^  D.  Rockefeller.  The 
speed-flash  i^oto  was  made  at  a 


First  prizs  photo  in 
sports  section  of 
press  division  of  the 
Southern  New  York 
and  Connecticut  Pho¬ 
tographic  Salon  at 
Westchester  County 
Center,  White  Plains 
N.  Y.,  May  22-26.  It 
was  snapped  by  Tip 
Bliss  of  the  Macy- 
Westchester  News¬ 
papers.  Titled 
"Whaml"  the  picture 
shows  Tom  Lynch  a 
moment  after  Ed 
Thomas  dealt  him  a 
knockout  blow. 


“It  looks  like  a  frame-up,”  he  said. 
“How  can  I  explain  to  our  friends 
that  the  judges  were  not  aware  that 
all  the  prize  pictures  were  made  by 
our  own  staff  cameramen?  However, 
it  is  a  grand  feeling  to  have  the 
work  of  one’s  staff  given  such  recog¬ 
nition.” 

As  one  of  the  judges,  I  hope  that 
Kane  will  need  no  other  explanation 
than  the  pictures  themselves. 

Cooneramon  Kayoed 
WILLIAM  (BILL)  STAPLES,  vet¬ 
eran  cameraman  for  Buffalo  Times, 


NEW! 

...  2  New  G*E  Mazda 
Photoflash  Lamps ...  for 
synchronized  flash  shots 

G-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp  No.  7 
New,smaller  bulb— new,  -  ^  . 
longer  flash  —  as  much 
total  light  as  No.  10...  list 

G-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp  No.  15 
Same  sire  as  No.  , 

longer  flash  and  about 
bi  more  total  light  .  .  .  list 

Both  have  new  quick-break 
filament  that  saves  battery  and 
makes  for  surer  operation  of 
flash  synchronizers. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


head  crash  to  the  cement  floor. 

Staples  continued  to  cover  the 
match  after  he  revived.  When  his 
films  were  developed  he  was  the  most 
surprised  man  in  the  world.  It  seems 
that  he  had  made  an  exposure  a 
fraction  of  a  second  before  his  acci¬ 
dent,  and  darned  if  it  was  not  a 
swell  picture.  Which  only  proves 
newspaper  photographers  can  take 
pictures  whether  conscious  or  un- 


PHOTOGS  ATTACKED 

Richard  de  Marisco,  Associated 
Press  photographer  from  the  New 
York  office,  was  slugged  by  three  xm- 
known  assailants  at  Journal  Square, 
Jersey  City,  while  trying  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  fist  fight  during  an  anti- 
Hague  demonstration.  His  camera  was 
smashed.  Another  AP  photographer, 
Bede  Irvin,  of  Detroit,  was  injured  in 
labor  disorders  there  Monday,  May  9. 
Irvin  also  was  in  the  Ford  plant  dis¬ 
orders  at  Dearborn  last  year  and  was 
called  upon  to  testify  in  connection 
with  the  rioting.  Two  prisoners  who 
“beat  up”  Jake  Crenshaw,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  photographer  after  he 
snapped  their  pictures  were  fined  $25 
each  for  the  offense  in  city  court  last 
week.  In  addition  they  are  held  on 
charges  of  operating  gambling  con¬ 
cessions. 


Medo-  UgA^ 

EVERYTHING 

in  equipmen*,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the 

NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRY 

mmBO 

15  West  47tb  St.,  New  York  City 


conception  of  photographers  as  ruth¬ 
less,  unethical  picture  snatchers  was 
fast  disappearing  because  editors  real¬ 
ize  that  “unethical  pictures  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  circulation.”  The 
photographers,  however,  must  be  the 
sole  judge  of  ethics  and  of  law,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  does  not  affect  i^o- 
tography  to  any  great  extent.  Price 
predicted  more  openings  as  the  1,300 
papers  which  do  not  have  their  own 
photo  departments  actually  get  them 
under  way.  ^ 

ENTERS  EVENING  FIELD 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Record  formerly  published  morning 
and  Sunday  entered  the  evening  field 
May  8.  It  will  retain  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

Th«  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  •inpley«r  oa 

.  .  .  Mwspapart 
.  .  .  prass  auoeiatioM 
.  .  .  magaiMs 
.  .  .  radio 

it  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  t^  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  Ae  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Si{iiii  Ddti  Cbi 

Chicago— SB  lost  Wackar  Orivt 
Los  Aagolas— 13t7  TavM  Stroot 
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Mrs.  McCormick  1” 
Addresses 
Foreign  Corps 

Dorothy  Thompson  and 
M.  W.  Fodor  Also  Speakers 
At  Annual  Dinner 
By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 

A  picture  of  the  worldwide  work 
jf  foreign  correspondents  was  pre- 
«nted  at  the  20th  anniversary  din- 
r.er-dance  of  the  Association  of  For¬ 
eign  Press  Correspondents  at  the 
Hotel  Lombardy,  New  York,  Friday, 
May  6,  when  the  occasion  produced 
speeches  from  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick,  only  woman  member  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  coun¬ 
cil;  Dorothy  Thompson,  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and  M.  W.  Fodor, 
correspondent  for  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  just 
back  from  Vienna.  Another  guest  of 
honor  was  Edwin  L.  James,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  New  York  Times.  Pres¬ 
ident  R.  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  Paris 
Soir,  was  toastmaster  and  nearly  100 
members  and  guests  attended. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  celebrating  the 
18th  anniversary  of  her  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  spoke  briefly  before  hurry¬ 
ing  to  a  broadcast.  She  remarked  that 
people  who  “write  with  authority  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun”  should 
be  ‘  abolished  from  journalism.” 

Mediocrity  in  High  Placet 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  said  that 
foreign  correspondents  did  not  know 
Lbeir  strength.  “I  have  been  wander¬ 
ing  around  Europe,”  she  remarked, 
"talking  to  a  lot  of  so-called  impor¬ 
tant  people  —  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers,  prime  ministers.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  the  terrible  suspicion 
they  are  not  so  good!” 

She  said  she  had  a  talk  with  An¬ 
thony  Eden  when  he  was  foreign 
minister  of  Great  Britain.  She  told 
an  old  diplomat  friend  of  hers  that 
she  was  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Eden’s  courage  and  sincerity  but  was 
disappointed  that  he  seemed  to  have 
so  little  interest  in  Central  Europe 
about  which  she  was  much  excit^. 
She  felt  he  did  not  know  much  more 
than  she  did.  “My  dear  lady,”  said 
the  diplomat,  “you  are  very  naive  if 
you  imagine  that  any  foreign  min¬ 
ister  in  Europe  knows  as  much  as  any 
well-informed  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.” 

M.  W.  Fodor  said  he  had  foreseen 
the  preparations  of  the  German  Army 
to  enter  Austria  as  far  back  as  Janu¬ 
ary  last  but  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian,  for  the  first  time  in  his  experi¬ 
ence,  had  refused  to  print  the  story; 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  did.  The 
move  to  seize  Austria  was  seriously 
begun  Nov.  17,  1937,  when,  he  said, 
I^ord  Halifax  told  Hitler  England  had 
no  interest  in  Central  Europe. 

In  the  absence  of  Life  Member 
Percy  S.  Bullen,  one  of  the  founders 
and  past  presidents  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Harold  Butcher,  British  news¬ 
papers,  sketched  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  the  organization,  which  was 
called  into  being  by  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  Committee  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 


get  3-week  vacation 

Employes  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Were  told  recently  by  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wiley  that  they  would  be 
^ven  a  three-week  vacation  with  pay 
fhis  year.  This  is  the  second  succes- 
year  for  this  boon,  but  Mr. 
Wiley  stated  that  the  granting  of  the 
extra  week  should  not  be  considered 
an  established  custom. 


^  'V  r 
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Does  your  Bread  and  Butter 
come  from  Advertising? 


IF  you  gain  your  livelihood  from 
advertising  or  any  of  its  allied 
industries,  you  have  a  stake  in 

the 

34th  Annual  Convention 
.\tlvertising:  Federation  of  Anieri<*a 

Because  of  the  many  new  prohlems 
in  business,  new  eeonomic  forces,  and 
new  p.syehological  angles,  this  is  des¬ 
tined  to  he  an  epochal  meeting  for  the 
many  thoiisantls  of  men  and  women  in 
advertising. 

The  program  includes  —  general 
sessions,  packed  with  husiness-huild- 
ing  ideas,  addressed  by  business  leaders 
and  advertising  executives  of  national 


prominence;  ten  departmental  group 
meetings  where  advertising  pndilems 
will  he  discussed  intimately  by  experts 
in  their  individual  fields;  the  Annual 
Banquet  and  Ball;  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  today’s  advertising  and  a  splendid 
array  of  entertainment  features 
planned  by  the  Adcraft  Club  and  the 
Women's  Advertising  (duh  of  Detroit. 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  an 
Advertising  Club  or  not,  if  you  work 
in  advertising,  come  to  Detroit;  join 
the  men  and  women  who  are  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  this  great  profession! 
— bring  yourself  up  to  date  on  its 
latest  developments!  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  job. 


Plan  notv  to  attend — 


34th.  Annual  Convention 

Advertising  Federation  of  America 

June  12  —  16  Hotel  Statler  —  Detroit 

For  further  information  on  hotel  registration,  rates,  and  program  details,  address 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  330  ^  est  42nd  Street,  New  A"ork  City,  or 
Advertising  Convention  headquarters.  Room  228,  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  IF 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Denies  Agencies 
Menace  Free  Press 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  article 
on  page  11  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  May 
7th  issue,  quoting  parts  of  William 
Allen  White’s  speech  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
interested  me  greatly,  and  left  me 
bewildered. 

I  believe  many  of  our  great  Amer¬ 
icans  speak,  as  your  editorial  said  in 
the  same  issue,  either  in  “riddles”  or 
in  “parables.”  Why  doesn’t  Mr.  White 
clarify  his  statements,  especially  when 
talking  to  young  students?  I  quote 
from  his  address.  Perhaps  many  have 
forgotten  these  two  paragraphs: 

“Newspaper  adveriising  is  now  placed  some¬ 
what.  if  not  largely,  through  nation-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  In  recent  years  these  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  advisers  of  great  imiustrial 
corporations  who  also  advertise.  These  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  uiulcrtake  to  protect  their 
clients  from  what  the  clients  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agents  may  regard  as  real  dangers,  from 
inimical  social,  political  or  itnlustrial  influ¬ 
ences. 

“An  advisers,  the  advertising  agencies  may 
exercise  unbelievably  pnwerful  pressure  upon 
newspapers.  There  is  grave  danger  that  in 
the  coming  tlecade,  as  s<*cial.  industrial  and 
economic  problems  become  mure  atul  more 
acute,  this  capacity  for  organized  control  of 
newspajier  opinion  through  the  political  ad¬ 
visers  of  national  advertisers  will  strengthen. 
The  adviser  paid  in  turn  to  control  public 
opinion  may  constitute  a  new  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  pre-ss.*’ 

I  have  never  {lersonally  known  of  an 
advertising  agency  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  news  or  editorial  policy  of 
a  newspaper.  That  has  not  been  and, 
I  believe,  never  will  be  the  function 
of  an  advertising  agency.  If  publicity 
is  requested  for  a  client  it  is  always 
free  from  political  propaganda  and  if 
not  published  there  is  no  reprisal  nor 
loss  of  future  business. 

Exactly  what  does  Mr.  White  mean? 
Does  he  mean  that  many  agencies 
favor  the  use  of  one  paper  only  in  the 
average  city,  and  by  following  that 
policy  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
they  are  responsible  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  consolidation  of  hundreds  of 
newspapers? 

If  this  is  what  he  means  he  need  not 
fear  the  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  news¬ 
paper  alone  in  any  field  will  have 
greater  freedom  and  independence 
than  any  business  in  any  other  group. 
Such  is  the  case  today  as  Editor  White 
well  knows.  In  a  situation  of  this 
kind  industrialists  and  manufacturers 
will  advertise  in  the  “one-newspaper 
town”  providing  the  market  is  a  good 
one,  even  though  their  business  pol¬ 
icies  should  be  editorially  criticized. 

The  principal  users  of  newspaper 
space  in  the  national  field  are  the  auto 
industry,  food  and  medical  accounts. 
They  or  their  agencies  ask  for  no 
iavors.  They  advertise  in  the  right 
markets  regardless  of  a  newspaper’s 
political  or  editorial  policy.  Could 
Mr.  White  mean  that,  in  the  present 
scheme  of  things,  the  removal  of  the 
second  paper  in  many  cities  is  the 
direct  result  of  a  lack  of  revenue  from 
national  linage  and  the  wiping  out  of 
these  newspapers  produces  new  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  liberty  oj  the  people? 

Those  things  called  human  rights 
and  human  liberties  must  be  in  the 
air.  Editor  White  uses  these  terms 
several  times  in  his  address,  as  though 
the  publishers  of  America  were  on  the 
spot.  He  says,  “For  after  all,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  not  necessary  to 


guarantee  newspap)er  profits.”  Then 
why  worry  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press?  What  Mr.  White  means  per¬ 
haps  is  that  we  should  stop  in  our 
mad  dash  for  success  and  money  and 
monopoly  and  wait  for  our  souls  to 
catch  up  with  our  bodies.  In  the  in¬ 
terim  human  rights  and  human  lib¬ 
erties  would  be  recognized.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  public  is  not  so  much  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  the  elimination  oj  the 
press. 

Dr.  Lee  of  the  Yale  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  stated  recently  that 
in  1,206  of  the  1,457  cities  with  daily 
newspapers,  one  man  or  organization 
owned  the  one  or  more  local  publica¬ 
tions. 


the  proceedings  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  painstaking  efforts. 

Leon  Shaw, 

Publisher  and  General  Manager, 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 


Druggists  Cooperate 
In  Ad  Campaign 


New  England  Also 
Sends  an  Orchid 


In  a  situation  such  as  this  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  1,206  daily  papers  owned  by 
one  man  or  one  company  in  as  many 
cities,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  in  danger.  Here 
we  have  1,206  dictators,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  operating  in  the  black, 
free  to  do  and  say  what  they  please, 
publishing  the  articles  of  news  com¬ 
mentators,  practically  all  of  them 
criticising  government  as  well  as  men 
in  public  life,  publishing  editorials 
and  opinions  of  their  own  belief  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  political  complexion 
of  their  own  community,  a  condition 
which  should  highly  please  the  great 
industrial  corporations.  Why  should 
their  paid  propagandists  endanger 
these  newspapers?  Again  I  ask  what 
does  the  sage  of  the  Sunflower  State 
mean? 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Although  a 
letter  I  wrote  you  about  a  book  I  am 
preparing  on  newspaper  crusaders 
was  stuck  away  under  a  cartoon  on 
page  56  of  your  issue  of  April  30, 
which  was  an  exciting  issue  through¬ 
out,  I  have  already  begun  hearing 
from  it.  Material  has  come  to  hand 
from  points  as  widely  separated  as 
Massachusetts  and  Georgia.  I  take  it 
no  better  proof  is  needed  of  the  at¬ 
tention  your  readers  give  your  pages. 
Let  me  solicit  a  further  courtesy  of 
space  to  thank  those  who  have  helped 
me. 

Silas  Bent, 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


It  seems  to  me  he  has  inadvertently 
criticised  the  advertising  agencies,  at¬ 
tributed  powers  they  do  not  possess, 
cast  reflection  on  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  and  amazed  his  young  audience 
with  the  startling  statement  “Publish¬ 
ers  can  make  money  without  free¬ 
dom.”  It  was  indeed  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence  that  your  editorial  in  the  same 
issue  entitled  “A  Parable”  contained 
these  descriptive  words  that  may  be 
applied  to  great  men  who  sf)eak  mys¬ 
teriously — “possibly  editorial  writers 
may  find  a  receptive  public  for  screeds 
couched  in  Delphic  terms.” 

A.  Schaefer. 

Journal-Gazette  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


SCORES  RADIO  ADS 

“Increased,  and  generally  good  pres¬ 
entation  of  scientific  news”  in  news¬ 
papers  was  praised  by  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir,  Nobel  prize  winner,  while 
he  scored  radio  broadcasts  of  “scien¬ 
tific  jargon  to  fool  the  people”  during 
a  recent  address  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady.  Some  radio  advertise¬ 
ments.  he  said,  “use  jargon  to  fool 
the  public  into  believing  products  pos¬ 
sess  desirable  qualities  not  actually 
supported  by  scientific  fact.”  Dr. 
Langmuir  is  associate  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  research  laboratories. 


Unusual  success  has  resulted  from 
an  experiment  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  conducted  by  a  group  of  small 
independent  druggists  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

■Thirteen  drug  stores  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  initial  advertising  effort 
in  the  Capital,  to  present  the  mini- 
mum  prices  under  the  “Fair  Trade' 
act  and  to  capitalize  the  slogan. 
“There’s  A  Store  Near  Your  Door." 

Ads  were  originally  half  pages. 
After  the  first  ad  appeared  the  group 
was  besieged  by  other  stores  for  ad¬ 
mission.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  nineteen  and  the  ads  have  been 
gradually  enlarged  to  five  full  col¬ 
umns. 

The  cost  to  each  member  amounts 
to  $10  per  month  which  entitles  each 
to  his  store’s  signature  on  the  two  ads 
during  the  month  placed  on  the  first 
and  fifteenth.  Each  store  name  is 
given  two  lines. 

The  ads  are  prepared  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  druggists  who  are  chosen 
by  the  group  at  large  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  changed  after  each  two  ads. 


S.  F.  ADMEN  ELECT 

Walter  J.  Held,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  elected  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club,  May 
11.  Others  elected  were:  Howard 
Willoughby,  director  of  sales,  Foster 
&  Kleiser,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Fay 
King  Watts,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  secretary,  and  L.  E.  Townsend, 
assistant  vice-president.  Bank  of 
America,  treasurer. 


PROF.  HYDE  TO  SPEAK 

Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  director  ol 
the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  will  speak  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Women's  International 
Week  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  July  28 
His  topic  will  be  “Distinctive  Aspects 
of  American  Newspapers.”  Professor 
Hyde,  with  Prof.  Willett  M.  Kemptor. 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  for¬ 
merly  of  Madison,  will  conduct  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  Travel  Seminar  of  20  news¬ 
paper  people  and  graduate  students 
during  July  and  August. 


asEaEazzoii 


Orchids  from  Montana 
On  Convention  Issue 


I.  M.  DAWSON  ELECTED 

Joseph  M.  Dawson,  vice-president  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Dallas  advertising  agency,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Shelley  Tracy,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  board  chairman. 


Editor  &  Publisher:  While  I  did 
rot  attend  the  AP  and  ANPA  meet¬ 
ings  in  your  city,  I  do  feel  that  your 
issue  of  April  30  covering  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  the  best  possible  sub¬ 
stitute.  You  could  not  provide  the 
happy  personal  contacts,  of  course, 
tut  you  did  give  your  readers  a  most 
illuminating  and  instructive  review  of 


INSURANCE  AD  MEETING 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Advertising  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York,  May  19  for  a  one-day  meeting. 
Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  will  be 
among  the  speakers. 


presswork 


The  appliance  markef 
is  a  style  market 

Y^^’OMEN  demand  that  thi 
^  ’  refrigerator  or  range  fa 
which  they  invest  hard  earnet 
savings  must  lend  charm  anc 
attractiveness  to  the  kitchen 
Advertising  that  pulls — linagi 
that  grows,  calls  for  the  utmos 
you  can  give  in  mechanical  pro 
duction  of  carefully  preparec 
illustration.  Certified  Mats 
might  offer  you  a  profitable  im¬ 
provement. 


For  dependsUe  stereotyping,  rely  * 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.S./ 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIIf 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


HER  If  OR  MAY  14,  1938 
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Newbold  Noyes 
Elected  to 
Head  NANA 


Gannett  Sees  Threat 
To  Press  By  New  Deal 


Crime  Stories 
Don't  Pay  for 
Photogs  Abroad 


HVlREs! 

Cable:^! 

Airmail 


ivr  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan-  i.  * 

Head  NANA  11  in  New  York,  termed  the  Senate  Photogs  Abroad 

Lobby  Committee’s  investigation  of 

Washington  Star  Executive  the  farm  magazine  Rural  Progress  a  Laws  Restrict  Cameramen 

Selected  at  Annual  Meet  .  .  .  “glaring  example  of  Russian  methods”  ^  England.  Says 

and  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press.  T  i 

AP  "Pet  Headache"  Feature  Speaking  before  the  New  York  Joseph  J.  Wurzel 

»  B.’MicDT  II  DDn\A/M  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  ^  •  j  u  • 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  Gannett,  chairman  of  the  Na-  Crime  stories  don  t  pay  in  Europe, 

Newbold  Noyes  of  the  Washington  tional  Committee  to  Uphold  Con-  ®  ^  newspaper  poo 

Star  was  elected  president  of  the  stitutional  Government,  also  con- 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  demned  the  government’s  attempt  to  ramLaman  aVimad 

annual  mealing  during  the  subpena  his  committee's  books.  *'’/  Wu“e,  “irSung  ’  new 

ANPA  convention  week.  Approxi-  We  resisted  this  dragnet  sub-  editor  of  the  Associated  Press 

mately  40  of  the  100  member  news-  pena,  this  unlawful  search  and  seiz-  T  ^ 

papers  were  represented  at  the  NANA  ure,”  said  Mr.  Gannett,  “and  any  one 

ter  Mr.  Noyes  succeeds  Roy  of  us  in  charge  of  the  Committee  difficulty  we  face  abroad  is  the 

Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the  Kan-  would  go  to  jail  before  submitting  to  terrific  restrictions  Iffiat  s^round  the 
Z  S  Star.  such  despotic  disregard  of  our  rights.”  cameramen  even  today,  Wurzel  said. 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleue-  No  Political  Motives  ®  ’ 


Joseph  J.  Wurzel,  directing  news 
photo  editor  of  the  Associated  Press 


papers  were  represented  at  the  NANA  ure,”  said  Mr.  Gannett,  “and  any  one 
dinner.  Mr.  Noyes  succeeds  Roy  of  us  in  charge  of  the  Committee 


Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the  Kan-  would  go  to  jail  before  submitting  to 
gas  City  Star.  such  despotic  disregard  of  our  rights.” 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve-  No  Political  Motives 

lajid  Plain  Dealer,  was  made  first  vice-  Declaring  the  originators  of  the 
president  and  Edward  H.  Butler,  pub-  magazine’s  free  circulation  plan  “had 


Usher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
second  vice-president. 


u  B  i-x-  ■  xj  X-  Here  in  the  U.  S.,  a  photographer 

No  Political  Motives  .  ■  .  v  *  x •  j  *  i 

can  get  into  a  police  station  and  take 

Declaring  the  originators  of  the  hjg  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
agazines  free  circulation  plan  had  -jn  England,  for  instance,  the  law 


no  political  motives  of  any  kind,  Mr.  prohibits  the  taking  of  pictures  in  any 
said:  court  of  justice,  or  within  the  ‘pre- 


,  If  Commissar  Minton  can  drag  be-  ^he  court.’  Trouble  is  that 

AP  Airmail  Story  fore  his  committee  the  publisher  of  has  ever  been  able  to  define 

FOR  THE  20th  anniversary  of  air  Rural  Progress  he  can  treat  m  the  the  limitations  of  ‘precincts.’  ” 
mail.  James  C.  Edgerton,  one  of  the  same  manner  the  publisher  of  every  Joined  AP  in  1931 

four  original  army  fliers  who  inaugu-  newspaper  in  the  country  that  cnti-  .  ,  ,  •  •  . 

rated  the  air  mail  Mav  I"!  1018  wrote  cizes  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Wurzel,  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  joined 
;  by-line  account  of  the  first  ffigrt  as  About  90%  of  the  newspapers  of  the  the  AP  of  Great  Britain  at  the  London 
comoared  with  flights  of  todav  for  country  are  criticizing  the  fallacies  of  bureau  in  1931,  after  service  with  ihe 
compared  witn  nignts  ol  today  lor  j^e  New  Deal  Therefore  freedom  of  now  -  defunct  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
the  Associated  Press  Feature  Ser-  ueai.  inereioie,  iieeuuiii  ui 

the  press  must  be  destroyed  by  in-  Photos  abroad.  Here  on  his  tirsi  trip 
AO  “AA  timidation  and  terrorism!  to  AP’s  New  York  bureau  in  six  years, 


the  Associated  Press  Feature  Ser- 


An  AP  feature  stunt  is  ‘‘My  Pet 
Headache,”  a  daily,  thumbnail  pic¬ 
ture  series,  telling  the  typical  griefs 
of  the  baker,  butcher  and  other  citi¬ 
zens. 

Two  illustrated  series  were  started 
by  the  AP  Service  this  week.  One  is 
by  a  man  who  penetrated  the  Japa- 


Photos  abroad.  Here  on  his  first  trip 
to  AP’s  New  York  bureau  in  six  years, 


“The  publisher  of  Rural  Progress  he  returned  to  London  Friday,  May  13, 
could  have  refused  to  disclose  his  aboard  the  Britannic, 
private  business  and  defied  the  Soviet  Wurzel  credited  England’s  metro- 
inquisitors  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so.  politan  and  provincial  newspapers 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  up-  with  “smart”  use  of  pictures,  keeping 
held.  Haven  t  we  come  to  a  sorry  pace  with  the  picture  trend  in  the 
pass  in  this  country  when  such  a  American  newspaper, 
thing  as  this  inquisition,  this  invasion  “All  papers  in  that  nation  are  eager 


ZJ  liifr  ^  peneiraiea  ine  japa-  3^  this  inquisition,  this  invasion  “AH  papers  in  that  nation  are  eager 

en^  lines  and  rode  with  the  Red  of  privacy  of  homes,  offices  and  busi-  to  use  a  good  shot,”  he  said.  “In  Lon - 
^les  of  China  to  report  how  farm  ^gss  is  permitted,  and  the  adminis-  jon  alone,  we  service  about  18  papers 
^ys  have  been  organized  and  trained  tration  uses  its  great  powers  to  ter-  More  than  40  provincial  dailies  use 
gueri  a  g  ers.  e  au  ors  rify  every  one!  our  pictures,  taken  by  a  score  of  Eng- 

name  was  not  given.  He  is  one  of  “Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  hsh  photographers,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  case  of  Rural  Progress,  Commis-  ^he  many  trade  organs.” 

sar  Minton  had  the  direct  assistance  rr-iAnr/-  xn-i  x 

f  T>  -J  XU:—  If  c  _  xu„ -o :  The  AP  of  Great  Britain  transmits 


name  was  not  given.  He  is  one  of  “Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
the  AP  correspondents  now  in  China,  the  case  of  Rural  Progress,  Commis- 
The  second  by  J.  P.  McKnight,  AP  sar  Minton  had  the  direct  assistance 
chief  of  bureau  in  Mexico  City,  is  of  the  President  himself,  for  the  Presi- 


xMISS  UNA  WYTE 
of  England 

Demand  from  tdl  over  I  he 
W'orld  is  to  RUSH 

THE  13  MOST  BEALTIFLL 
GIRLS  OF  THE  300,000 
WORLD'S  LOVELIEST 

photofirnphed  by  MURRAY 
KORMAISf  internationally  re- 


What’s  Going  on  in  Mexico?”  and  dent  issued  his  executive  order  to 
interprets  President  Gardena’s  phil-  his  Committee  which  gave  him  the 
osophy  and  program.  power  to  investigate.” 


dent  issued  his  executive  order  to  radio  pictures  to  this  country 

his  Committee  which  gave  him  the  agencies  combined,  in 

power  to  investigate.”  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  pictures 


lish  photographers,  to  say  nothing  of  nowned  photographer  of  fam- 
the  many  trade  organs.”  ,  . 

The  AP  of  Great  Britain  transmits  ,  hetmties  who  teas  qualified 
more  radio  pictures  to  this  country  o  heauty  expert  hy  a  U.  S. 
than  all  other  agencies  combined,  in  Supreme  Court  Judge. 


Bridal  Features 

NEA  Service  has  begun  a  special  se- 


NEW  HEARS!  FINANCING  ‘We  send  pictures  by  a  courtes; 

A  a-cnnnnn  _ _ u  xu  arrangement,  through  the  ship’s  purs 

A  lO-year  $500,000  mortgage  by  the  1  i'„  u  1 

-  IT  er.  It  saves  valuable  time.  Eacl 


addition  to  the  hundreds  of  pictures 

sent  here  by  ship,  he  said.  i  4  -fxn  j  * 

“We  send  pictures  by  a  courtesy  |  ^  necompames 


ries  of  articles  on  bridal  costumes  important  sailing  out  of  England  car- 


and  customs.  Marian  Young  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  newest  fashion  themes  in 
bridal  trousseaux;  Alicia  Hart  will  de¬ 
scribe  beauty  accessories  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  bride;  Ruth  Millett,  adviser  to 
women,  will  discuss  marriage,  and 
Mrs.  Gaynor  Maddox  will  help  to  plan 


the  Hearst  Publications  Building  at 
220  South  Street  and  the  printing 
plant  at  Walton  Avenue  and  East 


ries  a  large  batch  of  the  latest  shots.” 

In  England,  photographers  and  photo 
agencies  must  take  their  turn  in  mir- 


the  pictures, 

IT  3IUxST  BE  good: 

Top  editors  of  top  papers  are 


149th  Street,  the  Bronx,  covering  all  xu*..  .  ,  '  *  *  ,  '  , 

fixtures  and  personal  property,  was  roring  the  activities  of  the  royal  fam-  ^  in  grrP«l /o  gP/ f/iw 

filed  May  6  at  the  Register’s  office  in  *  xu  j  x  x  ' 

New  York.  Personal  property  is  cov-  next  ,  j,  Masterful  Photo  Art 

_ ,  1  „  „u„ix„i  month  its  someone  else.  And  our 


Mrs.  G;ynorMaddrwiirherpt;  plan  monffi  ii’r someone  elk  A^  Alastertul  k 

“Modern  evSy  tLee  years  by  the  mortgagee,  men  aren’t  allowed  to  phot^raph  the  j  p^j,ellish 

.  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Com-  Kings  personal  activities.  Everyffiing  emftellisli 

P  n  pany.  It  is  provided  that  nothing  If  ,by  arrangement  through  the  fam-  Any  Newspape 

Rx  D.  HAISLIP  RETIRES  "shall  prevent  the  merger  of  the  *  ^  ®  secretaries.  Anywhere. 


R.  Drake  Haislip,  for  more  than  31  Journal  and  American  with  any  other 
yters  editor  of  Staunton  (Va.)  Eve-  newspaper  nor  prevent  a  change  in 
nmp  Leader  and  for  45  years  with  the  its  format,  size  or  title.”  Clarence  J. 
Staunton  newspapers,  the  Leader  and  Shearn,  recently  appointed  to  reor- 
News-Leader,  has  retired  from  active  ganize  the  publishing  and  business 
journalism.  Mr.  Haislip,  who  is  in  holdings  of  W.  R.  Hearst,  explained 
his  ^th  year,  will  continue  as  vice-  the  mortgage  had  no  particular  bear- 


Any  Newspaper  Page 
Anywhere. 


president  of  the  Leader  Co. 


ing  on  the  program  of  reorganization. 


■  OST  reading  matter  takes  one  into  the  other 
fellow  s  world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  6-day-a-week 
feature  by  Alden  Craig,  helpfully  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  I  MYSELF. 

Your  readers  will  quickly  confirm  the  practical 
value  of  this  brain  fertilizer  material. 

Will  gladly  send  manuscripts  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

KEW  GARDENS.  N.  Y. 


DOINGS  IN 
DINGVILLE 


Sleepy  Flynn  s.iys  iiuite  ;i  few  men 
Hoak  their  watches  in  order  that  they 
niitrht  become  soaked  themselves. 

Snifrtrers  MeHehee  says  horses  are 
ver.v  useful  when  broke,  but  when 
men  g:et  that  way  it's  different. 

The  Undertaker  sa.vs  if  all  the 
ETOOd  thinirs  said  about  deaxl  folks 
were  said  while  they  lived,  his 
business  would  probably  slow  up. 

The  penalty  of  success,  according 
to  Uncle  Seymore  Riley,  is  being 
disbelieved  when  you  tell  ’em  it 
wasn’t  all  luck. 

The  Depot  Agent  who  also  repre¬ 
sents  The  Prolonged  Life  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Co.,  has  a  new  pros¬ 
pect  now  that  he's  lost  his  fountain 
pen. 

AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  MARKET 
FOR  FIVE  DAILY  PARAGRAPHS 
LIKE  ABOVE. 

E.  .\.  .M.  Gl  ESS 

3491  jVvery  .-Vve.,  .Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Survey  Compares 
Magazine  and 
Daily  Coverage 

New  England  Ad  Bureau 
Now  Developing  New 
Accounts 

Boston.  May  10 — With  the  ground¬ 
work  laid  for  the  promotion  of  New 
England  newspaper";,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 
now  enters  its  second  phase  of  prog¬ 
ress — the  develcDinent  of  national  ac¬ 
counts.  A  market  survey  comparing 
newspaper  and  magazine  coverage  in 
New  England  has  ju.st  been  released. 

Since  January  1.  this  year.  Arthur 
D.  Neff,  director  of  the  Bureau,  has 
made  30  speeches  in  communities 
throughout  the  territory.  Following 
a  few  orcliminary  talks  to  merchants 
in  which  he  outlined  his  practical  plan 
for  spending  the  advertising  dollar, 
manv  requests  came  into  the  office  for 
similar  instructive  talks  in  other  cities 
and  towns.  Individual  papers  in  these 
spots  have  reported  increased  linage 
as  a  result  of  the  talks. 

Tastycast  a  Convert 

Mr.  Neff  plans  to  continue  his  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  territory  until  he  appears 
in  every  city  and  town  with  a  daily 
paper.  At  the  same  time  he  will  de¬ 
vote  more  time  than  previously  to 
negotiations  with  national  advertisers. 

One  of  the  first  converts  to  a  news¬ 
paper  test  compaign  is  Tastyeast,  Inc., 
which  will  spend  $8,100  in  the  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun  on  a  new  product. 
This  company  has  never  before  used 
newspapers,  but  has  concentrated  on 
radio. 

Another  test,  by  the  meat  industry, 
is  tentatively  set  for  June  to  cover  all 
New  England.  The  Connecticut  Potato 
Growers’  Association  has  adopted 
newspaper  advertising  tests  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  and  tiiere 
IS  a  good  possibility  of  regular  adver¬ 
tising.  beginning  next  September. 

In  the  process  of  “groundwork”  the 
Bureau  has  smoothed  over  many  a 
local  difficulty  between  advertisers 
and  newspapers. 

Out  of  a  total  of  109  dailies  in  New 
England,  including  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  68  are  now  members. 
Fifteen  others  have  signified  intention 
of  joining  soon. 

Market  Bulletin  Released 

Anthony  G.  Glavin,  research  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  has  released  the  first 
of  a  series  of  market  bulletins,  ana¬ 
lyzing  magazine  and  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  New  England  market. 
The  study,  on  which  he  has  been 
working  four  months,  is  based  on  all 
newspapers,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  members  of  the  Bureau,  and 
is  not  designed  as  a  promotional  stunt 
for  any  particular  group  of  pajjers. 

The  story  contained  in  this  report, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  is  an  interesting 
one.  The  manufacturer  can  see  how 
he  can  go  into  each  of  the  15  key  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  England,  what  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  of  each  district,  its  whole- 
.'ale  and  retail  sales,  and  who  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  buyers  are. 

The  New  England  market  is  com¬ 
posed  of  81  individual  markets,  cov¬ 
ered  by  93  daily  newspapers.  Of  these 
individual  markets  64  have  only  one 
newspaper  each;  in  the  other  17  trad¬ 
ing  centers  there  is  an  average  of  two 
daily  new'spapers  to  a  market.  Al¬ 
though  Boston  newspapers  are  not 
members  of  the  Bureau,  a  study  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boston  area  will  be  issued 


soon.  The  report  compares  the  cover¬ 
age  of  local  daily  newspapers  with  18 
national  magazines,  the  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  and  five  Boston 
dailies  in  81  New  England  cities. 

Other  Bulletins  in  Preparation 

This  material  is  now  available  to 
advertisers,  national  representatives 
and  newspaper  advertising  managers. 

Six  other  market  bulletins  are  in 
preparation:  No.  2 — A  comparison  of 
daily  newspapers,  American  Weekly, 
This  Week  circulations  in  the  New 
England  market.  No.  3 — Analysis  of 
Boston  Metropolitan  newspapers’  cir¬ 
culation,  including  a  study  of  Boston 
suburban  group  (Lynn,  Waltham, 
Wakefield,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Malden, 
Quincy  and  Woburn.)  No.  4 — New 
England  daily  newspapers’  circulation 
by  population  groups.  No.  5 — Key 
distribution  areas  in  New  England. 
No.  6 — Market  data  book  standardiz¬ 
ing  facts  in  81  New  England  cities. 
No.  7 — Factual  picture  of  consumers, 
sales  and  markets  in  New  England. 

■ 

New  Schlitz  Beer 
Campaign  Started 

Chicago,  May  10 — Again  demon¬ 
strating  its  faith  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  making  that  medium  the 
seen  rhea  d  of  its  1938  campaign,  Jos. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
today  launched  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  extensive  beer  advertising 
programs  ever  released,  using  several 
hundred  newspapers. 

Appetite  appeal,  focussing  attention 
on  the  action  phrase,  “Taste  Schlitz 
Today,”  will  be  featured  in  each  ad. 
Typical  of  the  fresh  approach  is  the 
headline:  “Throat  Get  Ready — Here 
Comes  Schlitz!”  Copy  continues, 
“You’re  tired — or  you’re  parched  bone 
dry  with  the  heat — or  plain  thirsty — 
or  just  feeling  that  your  spirit  needs 
the  soothing  influence  found  only  in 
real  beer.  So  you  ease  the  cap  off  an 
ice-moist  brown  bottle.  You  let  the 
pale,  golden  Schlitz  flow  into  a  tall 
glass,”  etc. 

Copy  and  layouts  for  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  are  along  unconventional 
lines,  according  to  Edwin  B.  Self, 
Schlitz  advertising  manager,  who 
added:  “We  are  striving  to  make  the 
new  campaign  as  distinctive  and  zesty 
as  Schlitz  beer  itself.” 

In  addition  to  larger  newspaper 
space,  the  Schlitz  schedule  also  in¬ 
cludes  several  leading  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  billboards  and  spot 
radio.  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency  in  charge. 
■ 

Court  Says  Ball  Player 
Employed  by  Ad  Firm 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  11 — Advertisers 
and  newspapers  who  sponsor  athletic 
teams  and  spread  their  names  or 
names  of  products  across  players’ 
uniforms  should  have  their  legal  ad¬ 
visers  study  a  new  ruling  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division,  Supreme  Court. 

A  youth  playing  baseball  for  the 
Eagle  Stationery  Corp.  of  Buffalo 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  ball.  He 
died  two  days  later.  The  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  ruled  the  injuries 
“arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  boy’s  employment.”  His  mother 
was  granted  $6.25  weekly. 

The  Appellate  Division  held  the  boy 
was  actually  employed  by  the  firm 
because  he  was  advertising  its  wares. 
The  decision  has  raised  the  question 
whether  advertisers  sponsoring  sand- 
lot  clubs  and  other  groups  in  New 
York  State  should  cover  the  players 
with  industrial  insurance. 
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hold  out  for  a  higher  price,  sell  less, 
and  let  overhead  place  a  loss  on  the 
books.  Second,  he  believes,  and  feels 
he  has  proved,  that  the  public  will 
buy  merchandise,  even  out-of-season 
merchandise,  if  the  price  is  attractive 
and  prospective  buyers  are  told  about 
it  emphatically  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mast  Dramatize  Offerin9s 

He  adds  a  word  of  caution,  however. 

“Anyone  can  lower  prices,”  he  said. 
“The  fact  must  be  diamatized.  The 
advertising  copy  must  show  how  the 
sale  of  the  product  benefits  the  buyer, 
the  store  and  its  employes,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  workers.  Too  many 
stores  are  waiting  for  better  times,  but 
while  they  wait  they  may  go  out  of 
business.  Copy  must  be  dramatic  and 
exciting,  and  provide  the  public  a  real 
reason  to  buy  when  they  don’t  want 
to.” 

To  dramatize  the  blanket  sale, 
Hearns  rented  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  New  York  for  two  days — where  the 
annual  Automobile  Show  is  held — 
40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Prices  were  $1.49,  $1.99  and  $2.99. 
The  smallest  lot  was  in  the  cheapest 
classification. 

The  quality?  Mr.  Price  assured  us 
that  the  retail  prices  closely  paralleled 
the  prevailing  wholesale  prices  for  the 
same  merchandise. 

“These  prices  will  not  be  touched  in 
the  coming  year,”  he  declared. 

Although  Hearns  does  not  release 
gross  sales  figures,  it  is  evident  that 
between  $140,000  and  $150,000  was 
grossed  during  the  sale. 

How  could  such  bargains  be  of¬ 
fered?  Hearns  obtained  cooperation 
from  a  Cannon  mill  near  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  which  had  a  large  stock  on 
hand  which  it  wanted  to  move. 

Built  Goodwill,  Aided  Public 

“The  mill  wanted  to  clear  the  decks 
for  more  production  and  made  us  a 
price  which  was  not  only  advantage¬ 
ous  to  it  but  which  enabled  us  to  move 
the  huge  quantity  at  a  profit  to  us  and 
to  the  public,”  Mr.  Price  said.  “We 
built  goodwill  with  the  public,  aided 
the  manufacturer,  and  moved  goods 
in  a  dull  time.” 

Some  retailers  have  looked  with  an 
unfriendly  eye  at  the  Hearn  program 
of  small  profits  and  mass  sales,  but 
the  trend  is  definitely  in  that  direction, 
Mr.  Price  says.  At  least  a  dozen  stores 
in  various  cities  are  thinking  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Hearn  plan.  One  store 
plans  to  rent  the  city  auditorium  to 
dramatize  its  offerings. 

“Newspapers  are  clever;  it  should 
not  be  hard  for  them  to  get  together 
with  key  retailers  and  stage  similar 
events,”  the  Hearn  executive  de¬ 
clared. 

Is  there  a  lesson  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers?  Mr.  Price  produced  a 
folder  sent  to  retailers  recently  by 
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Lehn  &  Fink  on  Pebeco  toothpaste, 
quoting  a  speech  made  at  Hearns  re¬ 
cent  Madison  Square  Garden  rally  to 
promote  buying.  In  huge  red  script 
it  quoted  Congressman  Boy  Ian:  “We 
must  do  something  to  dynamite  the 
log-jammed  stream  of  consumer  buy- 
ing.”  It  proceeded  to  urge  dramatic 
selling  tactics. 

However,  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
Grand  Central  Palace  crammed  with 
Packards,  Buicks,  Goodyear  tires, 
Frigidaires,  or  what  have  you,  selling 
at  very  close  to  the  prevailing  whole¬ 
sale  price,  and  for  cash. 

But  if  Mr.  Price  had  his  way,  we 
undoubtedly  would. 

NRDGA  Challenge 

THAT  MUCH  the  same  philosojAy 

which  actuated  Mr.  Price  and 
Hearns  in  their  blanket  sale  is  per¬ 
meating  retail  thinking  is  indicated  in 
a  statement  made  this  week  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Calling  for  a  combined  effort  to 
“help  speed  distribution”  the  group 
issued  a  challenge  to  its  members  in 
the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  fields  to  “take  eyes  off  extrane¬ 
ous  events  and  toss  aside  the  stock 
market  columns  of  the  newspapers.” 

“There  is  a  job  ahead  for  every  re¬ 
tail  executive,”  the  association  state- 
men  declared. 

“United  energy,  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
genuity  can  release  the  brakes  on 
business  and  set  industry  wheels  to 
spinning.  Upon  you  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  retail  executives  de¬ 
pends  much  of  the  future. 

“Large  talk,  you  say?  Not  so,  when 
you  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  job 
ahead  of  you.  The  will  and  resources 
of  retail  stores,  bound  by  a  common 
purpose,  are  irresistible. 

“Roll  your  sleeves  a  little  higher; 
the  job  ahead  of  you  is  in  your  store, 
in  your  orbit  of  everyday  duty.  Con¬ 
troller,  store  manager,  traffic  man, 
credit  manager,  merchandiser,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  delivery  manager— 
the  job  is  the  same — ‘speed  distribu¬ 
tion.’  ” 

The  call  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  1938  midyear  convention  of 
the  association  to  be  held  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  from  June  27  to  July  1,  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  which  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
efficiency  of  retail  stores  and  speed  up 
trade. 

DU  PONT  CAMPAIGN 

The  biggest  du  Pont  Auto  Polisl. 
newspaper  and  magazine  campaign  u 
breaking  currently  featuring  a  mud 
wider  use  of  newspaper  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  10,000,000  circulation  an 
being  used. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

J.  LEO  SUGRUE,  former  national 
advertising  manager  of  Washington 
Herald  and  Times,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Detroit 
office  of  Hearst 
Inter  national 
Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  Rodney 
Boone,  general 
manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week. 

Sugrue  en¬ 
tered  newspaper 
work  at  15  as  an 
office  boy  in  the 
Washington  Star 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  and 


J.  Leo  Sugrue 


remained  with  that  paper  11  years.  He 
was  automobile  editor  when  he  left  in 
1924  to  take  a  similar  position  on  the 
Washington  Times.  He  kept  that  post 
until  1935  when  he  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times  and  in 
1937  was  appointed  head  of  the 
merged  advertising  departments  of 
the  Times  and  Herald. 

William  Boyd  Kegg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Fortune.  Kegg  was  formerly 
Cleveland  manager  of  Fortune  and 
has  been  succeeded  at  Cleveland  by 
John  R.  Howell,  formerly  of  Time’s 
Chicago  advertising  staff. 

Edward  Davis,  formerly  a  manu¬ 
facturers’  representative  in  the  con- 
fertionery  raw  material  field,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co.,  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  new 
business. 

Chas.  T.  Hathaway,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Chambers  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Detroit,  director  of 
sales  promotion  for  Gar  Wood  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  Detroit,  and  manager  of 
advertising  agency  division  of  Keller- 
Crescent,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  joined 
Hoffman  &  York,  Milwaukee  agency, 
as  an  account  executive. 

E.  M.  Mulock,  on  the  copy  staff  of 
Campbell-Ewald,  Detroit,  and  Mrs. 
Mulock  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Edwin  McCord  Mulock,  III,  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  G.  Coulter  has  re-entered 
the  agency  work  in  San  Antonio  after 
an  absence  of  several  years.  He  has 
joined  Charles  P.  Mueller,  E.  D. 
Grinstead  and  Fred  B.  Winers,  who 
already  had  offices  in  the  Majestic 
building,  the  firm  to  be  known  as 
Coulter,  Muller,  Grinstead  &  Winers. 
In  recent  years  Coulter  directed 
travel  promotion  for  the  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  and  Pan-American  exposi¬ 
tions  at  Dallas. 

Edward  Lowndes  Lipscomb,  direc¬ 
tor,  Mississippi  Advertising  Commis- 
aion  and  Mrs.  Lipscomb  are  the 
^rents  of  a  daughter,  their  third, 
bom  recently. 

William  A.  Anderson,  formerly 
vice-president  of  Thornley  &  Jones, 
^d  associate  director  of  copy  of 
H.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.,  has  joined  the 
^Py  staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
New  York. 

G.  H.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
assistant  copy  chief  of  Federal  Ad- 
^tising  Agency,  New  York.  He  has 
a  member  of  the  agency’s  copy 
staff  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Esmond  P.  O’Brien,  has  resigned  as 
«  vice-president  of  Buchanan  Com¬ 
pany. 

George  Butterly  of  Frank  Kiernan 
1  York  agency,  has  been 

elected  first  vice-president  of  Brook¬ 


lyn  Young  Men’s  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Granada  Hotel,  Brooklyn. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  former  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  International  Parachuting, 
Inc.,  subsidiary  of  American  Arma¬ 
ment  Corporation.  ’The  company  has 
exclusive  patents  for  parachute  jump¬ 
ing  towers  and  has  signed  a  contract 
for  a  fewer  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

Harry  F.  Storm,  who  handled  real 
estate  accounts  in  Westchester  and 
Connecticut,  has  joined  the  Friend 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Jack  Mason,  formerly  with  Barron 
Collier  and  ffie  American  Weekly, 
has  joined  the  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  as  account 
executive. 

Charles  A.  Holcomb,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Greenleaf  &  Company 
and  Wolcott  &  Holcomb  has  joined 
Alley  &  Richards  agency  of  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Campaigns  and  Accoimts 

INITIAL  NEWSPAPER  advertising 
of  K.  Taylor  Distilling  Co.,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  consists  of  7,000  lines  sched¬ 
uled  in  each  of  the  dailies  of  Coving¬ 
ton  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dallas  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  over  a  three-month 
period.  Other  cities  will  be  added  as 
distribution  is  completed.  Mitchell- 
Faust  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
is  the  agency. 

Substantially  increasing  its  budget 
over  that  of  1937,  W.  A.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  distributors  of  Bass  Ale,  is 
launching  a  12-month  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Eight 
newspapers  in  six  cities  will  be  used. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

An  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  and  medical  publications  to 
develop  Richmond  Springs,  N.  Y.,  into 
a  nationally  known  health  resort,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Town  Board. 
The  campaign  will  begin  in  two  weeks. 
Leonard  C.  Rattner,  formerly  with  the 
Peck  Advertising  agency,  is  in  charge. 
The  account  will  be  placed  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Trade  Service,  New  York. 

The  Harman  Watch  Company  has 
appointed  Dundes  &  Frank,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  agency.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 

An  extensive  summer  magazine 
campaign  for  Hiram  Walker  gins  has 
been  announced  by  Hiram  Walker  & 
Sons,  Inc.  Extending  the  winter  gin 
advertising  launched  last  January,  the 


new  campaign  breaks  in  May  and  will 
continue  throughout  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  campaign  reaches  a 
new  high  in  expenditures  for  this 
brand.  The  summer  copy  capitalizes 
the  fact  that  “America  buys  more  Hi¬ 
ram  Walker  gins  than  any  other  kind.” 
The  new  series  of  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  spotlights  prominent  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Summer  drink  recipes  will  be 
in  every  ad.  Collier’s,  Life  and  Liber¬ 
ty  magazines  will  be  the  first  to  carry 
the  advertisements.  Sherman  K.  El¬ 
lis  &  Company,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

’The  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit, 
manufacturers  of  Pure-Pak  milk  conr 
tainer  machines,  has  appointed  Ferry- 
Hanly  Company,  New  York.  Imme¬ 
diate  plans  embrace  intensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  market,  and  in  milk 
trade  papers. 

Starting  in  mid-May,  Canadian 
Kodak  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  release  through 
the  Baker  Advertising  Agency  its 
summer  advertising  campaign  to  a 
wide  list  of  daily  newspapers  across 
Canada.  Several  advertisements  will 
feature  the  newer  cameras  in  the  Ko¬ 
dak  line.  ’The  remainder  will  stress 
picture-taking  and  Kodak  verichrome 
film.  In  addition  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  in  general  and  class 
magazines  and  week-end  rotogravure 
supplements. 

Cabana  Beachwear  Co.,  and  Green- 
hill  &  Daniel,  both  manufacturers  of 
beach  clothes,  have  appointed  James 
M.  M.  Hyman  Agency,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Nicholson  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  manufacturers  of  Nichol  Kola, 
a  five-cent  beverage,  has  placed  its 
account  with  Stewart- Jordan  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Vance, 
Jr.,  is  account  executive. 

Warner  Dog  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  dog  ra¬ 
tions,  has  appointed  J.  R.  Kupsick 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  account.  Edwin  Cades  is 
account  executive. 

United  Brewers  Foundation  is  run¬ 
ning  a  few  scattered  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  several  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  test  campaign.  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  the  account. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  extensive 
promotion  of  kid  leather  on  a  nation¬ 
al  scale  with  the  appointment  of 
O’Dea,  Sheldon  &  Canaday,  Inc.,  New 


York  agency,  to  direct  the  campaign 
of  the  kid  leather  group  of  Tanners 
Council  of  America. 

Gussow,  Kahn  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  have  been  selected  by 
Sarnoff  Irving  Hat  Stores  to  do  their 
national  advertising.  Newspaper 
schedules  covering  their  42  stores  in 
the  key  cities  have  been  released. 

’The  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company 
have  released  summer  schedules 
through  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc. 

The  Pease  Foundry  Company,  Ltd., 
released  this  week  through  the  Baker 
Advertising  Company  its  1938  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  will  feature  hot  water  and 
warm  air  heating  and  plumbing 
equipment  and  service.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  Ontario  newspapers 
will  be  used. 

Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
women’s  coats  and  suits.  Newspaper, 
roto,  magazine  and  trade  advertising 
is  planned.  The  manufacturers  of 
Par-Bridge — a  patented  bridge  game 
— have  also  appointed  Hirshon-Gar¬ 
field,  Inc.  as  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsellors. 

The  new  Gem-lectrio  shaver  of 
American  Safety  Razor  Corporation, 
is  being  handled  by  Lord  &  Thomas. 
New  York  agency,  with  George  Rich¬ 
ardson  as  executive.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  continues  to  han¬ 
dle  the  other  accounts  of  American 
Safety  Razor  Company. 

A  new  campaign  for  Booth’s  High 
and  Dry  London  gin  has  been  started 
by  Park  &  Tilford  Distillers,  Inc., 
in  newspapers  of  principal  cities.  The 
campaign  will  continue  three  months, 
with  space  of  104  lines  on  three  col¬ 
umns.  Booth’s  Old  Tom  gin  will  also 
be  featured.  Charles  M.  Storm  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  is  the  New  York  agency. 

Schering  Corporation,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  makers  of  Saraka,  a  bulk  laxa¬ 
tive,  will  launch  a  campaign  in  drug 
trade  papers  using  full  pages  in  sup¬ 
port  of  proprietary  laxatives  and  in 
an  attempt  to  arouse  professional 
men  against  bran  cereal  products. 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account. 

Kellogg’s  All-Bran  is  conducting 
its  largest  advertising  campaign  this 
year  using  1,000  newspapers  and  sev¬ 
eral  weeklies.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  Cartoon  tech¬ 
nique  is  being  employed  to  promote 
bran  as  a  natural  laxative. 


X/  you  need 
circulation 
men  — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Earle  Martin 
Dies  at  63 
In  Cleveland 

Editor  of  3  Papers  There 
in  30  Years  . . .  Roy 
Howard  Among  “Pupils" 

Earle  Martin.  63,  who  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  three  different  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  30  years,  died 
in  his  South  Eu¬ 


clid,  O.,  home 
Thursday  night. 
May  6. 

Until  he  was 
forced  to  under¬ 
go  an  operation 
last  December, 
he  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland 
Earle  Martin  ^^ws.  He  never 

returned  to  his 
desk  after  the  operation. 

Monaging  Editor  at  25 

Martin,  born  in  Edinburg,  Ind.,  Sept. 
12,  1874,  entered  Evansville  College 
with  a  determination  to  become  a 
newspaperman.  His  first  job  as  a 
reporter  was  with  the  Indianapolis 
News.  After  a  year  of  covering  p»olice 
and  state  house  news,  he  felt  the  urge 
to  become  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
bought  two  rural  weeklies  in  Indiana. 
But  that  venture  proved  a  failure  and 
subsequently  he  joined  the  Cincinnati 
Post  as  a  police  reporter.  In  1899 — 
when  he  was  just  25 — Martin  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  paper. 

One  year  later,  he  was  back  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News.  After  three  years,  his  next 
move  was  to  the  rival  Indianapolis 
Star,  where  he  became  editorial  di¬ 
rector.  That  position  also  placed  him 
in  charge  of  the  Muncie  Star  and  the 
Terre  Haute  Star,  members  of  the 
Star  League. 

Mr.  Martin’s  entry  into  Cleveland 
was  in  1905  as  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  After  eight  years  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-McRae 
League  of  Ohio  Newspapers. 

Reorganized  NEA 

In  1920,  he  took  the  position  of  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in 
Cleveland.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  accomplished  the  complete 
reorganization  of  that  syndicate  and 
moved  on  to  the  national  capital, 
where  he  helped  build  the  Scripps- 
Howard  tabloid,  the  Washington  News. 
In  1924,  he  returned  to  Cleveland 
again  as  editor  of  the  Press. 


publishers  named  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  Cleveland  Typographical 
Union  No.  53. 

Mr.  Martin  started  many  offier 
newspapermen  on  the  road  to  fame. 
Among  his  "pupils”  were  Roy  W. 
Howard,  who  became  head  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers;  the  late 
Ray  Long,  former  editor  of  Hearst’s 
International-Cosmopolitan  magazine; 
Harry  Burton,  former  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Ohio  newspapers. 

He  was  married  in  1897  to  Julia 
Florence  Roseberry  of  Deputy,  Ind. 
Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Royale  C.  Wise.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fraternity. 

The  funeral  was  held  Monday  in 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


d^bituarp 


MOSES  PHILLIP  GINZBURG,  75; 

founder  and  publisher  of  Chicago 
Daily  Jewish  Courier,  died  May  7  at 
his  home  in  Chicago.  A  month  ago 
he  and  Mrs.  Ginzburg  were  honored 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  1,500  persons 
to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
and  his  jubilee  as  publisher  of  the 
Courier,  first  Yiddish  journal  in  the 
U.  S.  Born  in  Poland,  Mr.  Ginzburg 
went  to  Chicago  in  1883.  His  wife, 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  sur¬ 
vive. 

John  H.  Volp,  70,  publisher  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  50  years,  died  May  7  in 
Blue  Island,  Ill.  Mr.  Volp  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  Associated  Suburban  Pub¬ 
lishers,  which  publishes  the  Blue 
Island  Sun-Standard  and  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Star  in  Morgan  Park. 

Harry  A.  Laird,  54,  traffic  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  May  3  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  111.  He  had  been 
ill  for  six  weeks  with  coronary  throm¬ 
bosis.  Mr.  Laird  formerly  worked  for 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian 
National  railways.  In  1920,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  employed  him  to  find  freight 
cars  for  pulpwood  needed  at  the 
paper  mills  when  a  car  shortage  de¬ 
veloped  in  Canada.  He  was  appointed 
traffic  manager  in  1927.  Nearly  all 
Tribune  editorials  on  railroad  prob¬ 
lems  and  other  branches  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry  were  written  by 
Mr.  Laird,  who  also  contributed  trans¬ 
portation  articles  to  the  financial  and 
Graphic  sections.  His  wife  survives. 

Percy  Kemper  Crocker,  60,  veteran 
newspaper  and  retail  advertising  man. 


died  May  6  in  the  Queens  General 
Hospital  following  a  long  illness. 
During  his  career  he  was  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  New  York  Sun 
and  was  New  York  advertising  r^- 
resentative  of  Boston  Globe  and 
Chicago  Record- Herald.  He  was  also 
with  New  York  Times,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  manager  of  John 
Schoonmaker  &  Son,  Inc.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  Hufner,  30,  city  editor, 
Shanghai  (China)  Evening  Post 
plunged  to  his  death  May  7  from  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Navy  YMCA,  there. 
He  left  a  self  written  obituary.  It 
was  used  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  given  his  paper  “his  last  scoop.” 
His  death  followed  less  than  24  hours 
that  of  his  fiancee,  who  died  following 
a  dental  operation. 

Michael  F.  Shea,  45,  Federal  build¬ 
ing  reporter,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
died  May  6  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Russell  W.  Cole,  30,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
was  found  dead  in  his  car  May  2  in 
a  wooded  area  near  Muskegon.  There 
was  no  sign  of  violence. 

Harris  A.  Becker,  37,  with  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  advertising 

staff  for  17  years,  died  May  5. 

Henry  L.  Staples,  49,  president  of 
Staples  &  Staples,  advertising  coun¬ 
selors,  Richmond,  died  May  5  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness.  He  organized 
Staples  &  Lemon,  which  subsequently 
became  Staples  &  Staples. 

Dr.  Joseph  Elvert  Nunn,  88,  who  in 
1919  founded  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  died  May  2  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  He  sold  the  News  in 
1925  to  Gene  Howe  and  associates. 

Linwood  C.  Powers,  45,  general 
advertising  manager,  Virginia-Caro- 
lina  Chemical  Corporation,  Rich¬ 
mond,  died  suddenly  in  Danville,  Va., 
May  6,  while  on  a  business  trip. 

Burnside  Cromwell,  75,  for  60 
years  with  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
other  Northern  California  news¬ 
papers,  died  May  8  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Cromwell  began  as  a  copy  boy 
with  the  Examiner.  He  retired  from 
newspaper  work  four  years  ago. 

Arthur  F.  Altritt,  for  19  years  with 
the  sales  staff  of  Bryant,  Griffith  & 
Brunson,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  died  suddenly  May  9  at  the 
armory  of  the  105th  Field  Artillery, 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  second 
,  lieutenant. 


Peter  G.  Incoldsby,  55,  reporter, 
Salem  (Mass.)  News  32  years,  died 
in  that  city  May  9.  He  was  the  first 
reporter  on  the  scene  at  the  famous 
Salem  fire  in  1914. 

JOHN  NELUS  KLOCK 

John  Nellis  Klock,  72,  publisher  of 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palla¬ 
dium,  and  a  civic  leader,  died  May  7 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 
He  started  his  career  in  the  East  as  a 
reporter  and  went  West  at  the  age  of 
22.  He  founded  the  Stockton  (M.) 
Herald  and  later  the  Oioosso  (Mich.) 
Herald.  He  went  to  Benton  Harbor 
about  50  years  ago  buying  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  converting  it  into  the 
Evening  News.  Ten  years  later  he 
purchased  the  Palladium,  a  competi¬ 
tor  and  consolidated  both  papers  as 
the  News-Palladium. 

GEORGE  DICKERSON 

George  Dickerson,  73.  retired  print¬ 
er  and  Linotype  expert  who  formerly 
traveled  in  this  country  and  abroad 
demonstrating  the  Mergenthaler  ma¬ 
chine,  was  found  shot  to  death  in  a 
San  Antonio  hotel  room  May  11.  A 
levolver  lay  nearby.  The  body  of 
Miss  Wilma  Stech,  29,  of  Weimar, 
Texas,  also  fatally  shot,  was  in  the 
same  room.  A  verdict  of  murder  and 
suicide  was  given.  Dickerson,  a 
widower,  recently  worked  for  the  San 
Antonio  Express  as  a  proofreader. 

■ 

FREDERIC  B.  TAINTOR 

Frederic  Behm  Taintor,  65,  former 
managing  editor  of  New  York  Globe 
and  in  recent  years  with  Walker 
Brothers,  New  York  stockbrokers, 
died  May  7  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
New  York,  of  pneumonia.  Bom  in 
New  York,  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1893.  He  was  with  the  Neic  j 
York  Times  before  joining  the  Globe. 

CHICAGO  WRITER  SLAIN 

Paul  D.  MacLean,  32,  political  writer 
for  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  University  of  (Hhicago 
publicity  writer  a  year  ago,  was  found 
badly  beaten  in  a  Chicago  alley,  ap¬ 
parently  a  robbery  victim,  and  died 
May  2  in  a  hospital  of  a  skull  fracture. 

■ 

R.  I.  TO  SPEND  $25,000 

The  Rhode  Island  legislature  re¬ 
cently  passed  a  bill  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,(X)0  toward  promotion 
of  the  state  as  a  summer  vacationland. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  bf 
used  through  Lanpher  &  Schonfarber. 
Inc.,  Providence,  as  the  agency. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


In  June,  1926,  he  made  another 
change,  this  time  to  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Times. 
When  that  newspaper  was  suspended 
in  1928,  Martin  deserted  journalism 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  named  in¬ 
dustrial  commissioner  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  that 
position  he  was  influential  in  bringing 
several  large  industrial  concerns  to 
Cleveland. 

But  the  attraction  of  newspaper 
work  was  too  strong  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1932,  he  took  his  third  Cleveland 
editorship,  this  time  with  the  News. 
He  held  that  position  until  January, 
1937,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his 
last  position — that  of  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  and  Plain  Dealer. 

A  student  of  typography,  he  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  streamline  type  dress, 
which  resulted  in  the  Cleveland  News 
becoming  one  of  the  first  metropioli- 
tan  papers  in  the  U.  S.  to  adc^t  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  editors  or 
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CHARGES  AD  PIRACY 


Winston-Salem.  N.  C.,  May  12 — 
Charging  that  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Camel  cigarettes  and  Prince  Albert 
smoking  tobacco,  through  William 
Esty  and  Co.,  the  agency  which  han¬ 
dles  its  account,  appropriated  his  ideas 
in  its  advertising  campaigns  since 
1934,  Dr.  Arthur  Selwyn-Brown,  Aus¬ 
tralian-born  New  Yorker,  is  seeking 
to  collect  $1,600,000  from  the  tobacco 
company  in  a  suit  now  being  tried  in 
special  federal  court  here.  Dr.  Sel¬ 
wyn-Brown,  who  says  he  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Banker  and  Financier,  a 
New  York  publication,  claims  that  in 
1932  he  submitted  to  the  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  a  memorandum  entitled  “New 
Advertising  Principles  in  Tobacco  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  company  flatly  denies 
his  accusations. 


BARZINI  WINS  AWARD 


The  “Otello  Cavara  Prize” — Italian 
equivalent  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize— has 
been  awarded  to  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr., 
Corriere  Della  Sera,  [Milan]  corre¬ 
spondent  on  tlie  Sino-Japanese  front. 
Unusual  feature  of  the  award  is  that 
the  jury  this  year,  instead  of  giving 
the  prize  for  a  piece  of  literary  jour¬ 
nalism,  made  the  award  for  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  journalistic  life.  Motivation: 
for  heroic  conduct  aboard  the  Panay 
under  fire  and  for  the  assistance  nobly 
given  to  his  dying  comrade,  Sandro 
Sandri,  with  no  regard  for  his  own 
safety. 

ELECT  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Richard  F.  Griffen,  John  T.  Har¬ 
man,  Jr.,  and  William  V.  Schwarting 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Stanley  Resor,  president. 
This  is  a  division  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  specializing  in  financial  ac¬ 
counts.  Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Wall  Street  office  in  1930,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  managing 
director  at  the  annual  meeting 
Wednesday. 

LARGE  HEINZ  ADS 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  started  its 
largest  newspaper  campaign  in  70 
years  of  business  with  regular  inser¬ 
tions  starting  this  week.  Ads  start  at 
1680  lines  as  top  size  with  1260  lines 
and  840-line  copy  in  some  smaller 
points.  These  three  size  ads  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  140-line  copy  each  week 
over  52-week  campaign.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  and  cities  involved 
has  not  been  increased  but  the  cam- 
■  paign  involves  a  large  increase  in 
I  money  expenditure  to  those  regular 
!  newspapers  on  Heinz  newspaper  lists. 

COLLEGE  BULLETIN 


HIEI 


York  CitJ 


Ralph  Peterson,  national  director, 
Gordon  Scholastic  Press  Associations, 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  has  announced 
publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  giv¬ 
ing  representative  opinion  from  stu¬ 
dent  dailies  of  America  on  topics  of 
national  and  international  impor¬ 
tance.  The  bulletin  will  be  the  joint 
product  of  the  Gordon  associations 
and  the  college  daily  editors  of  the 
U  S.  and  Canada. 

mill  sale  reported 

Montreal,  May  11 — Canadian  Press 
today  reported  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
London  Evening  Standard  said 
Bowaters  Paper  Mills  Company  has 
purchased  the  Comerbrook,  New¬ 
foundland  mill  from  International  Pa¬ 
per.  Rumors  of  a  deal  have  been 
current  but  Bowaters  refused  to  com- 
I  ment.  Eric  Bowater  promised  a  state- 
I  ment  as  soon  as  one  could  be  made. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  at  no  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  reader  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at  any 
time,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
newspapers  or  advertising.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  files  go  back  for  years-  and  we  are 
well  organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful 
and  intelligent  information  service.  And, 
too,  advertising  men  and  newspaper 
executives  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
Editor  &  Publisher's  office,  in  the  heart 
of  New  York,  their  business  headquar¬ 
ters  when  visiting  the  Metropolis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 


Business  Opportunity 


Principal  proprietor  of  old  established  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  Weekly,  covering  extensive 
territory  in  rapidly  developing,  progres 
sive  South  American  Republic,  seeking 
active  partner  with  $10,000.00  to  invest. 
Communicate  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Incor¬ 
porated,  220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York 
City. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
So  leases  or  trades.  Ilighest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspapers  Wanted 


By  a  seasoned  newspaper  publisher. 
15.000  to  50,000  population  bracket; 
east  central,  middle  west,  southwest  or 
Pacific  coast.  Will  keep  information 
100%  confidential  with  no  possible  eni- 
barrassnient  to  present  owner.  Have 
adequate  cash.  Bo.x  3834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Small  Dally  Wanted — any  location — cash 
available.  Replies  held  in  strictest  of 
confidence.  Box  3794,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Owners  of  dailies  wishing  to  sell  can  nego¬ 
tiate  through  us  with  buyers  having  cash 
ready  for  down  payments  up  to  $100,000. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation.  Times 
Bldg.,  'Times  Square,  New  York. 


YOL'  »«Y*T  YEED 
A  -'SOAPB^IX” 

to  get  your  message  across. 
Whether  you  wish  to  sell  (or 
buy)  anything  from  agate  type 
to  a  complete  newspaper  plant, 
engage  an  employe  or  get  a 
job— a  few  dollars,  plus  sense, 
will  bring  results  .  .  .  quick 
day-by-day  results. 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


More  money  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Help  Wanted 


Business  Manager — experienced ;  large  up¬ 
state  New  York  weekly.  Box  3845,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Salesman  experienced  with  contacts  selling 
“spot”  news  photos.  Commission  to 
start.  Full  details,  past  experience  de¬ 
sired.  References.  Box  3848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situationt  Wontnd 
Advertising 


Advertising  man,  16  years  experience.  Ex¬ 
pert  copy  and  layout  man.  Fully  familiar 
all  kiuds  of  accounts.  Have  planned, 
promoted  and  successfully  managed  cook¬ 
ing  schools,  radio  shows,  home  complete 
shows,  auto  shows  and  many  record  lin¬ 
age  si)ecial  editions  and  sections.  Inter¬ 
view  desired  to  submit  proof  of  ability 
and  references.  Box  3826.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  desires  change. 
Yoting,  ten  years'  well  rounded  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  A  hard-hitting  worker. 
Box  3843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager  thoroughly  experienced 
in  business  management.  Exceptional 
success  record  directing  staff  in  every 
type  of  merchandising,  promotion,  feature 
pages,  tabloids,  sections,  etc.,  as  well  as 
producing  maximum  results  in  develop¬ 
ing  accounts.  Unquestionable  references. 
Will  arrange  interview  and  prove  ability 
to  profitably  increase  linage.  Box  3846, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager: — Sixteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  Metropolitan  newspapers. 
Proven  record  as  linage  builder.  Sound 
knowledge  of  sales  promotion  and  how 
to  merchandise  classified.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  single.  Willing  to  go  anywhere. 
Salary  sccond.nry  to  opportunity.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Box  3840,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  available 
immediately.  Successful  record  in 
competitive  fields.  Have  shown  consist¬ 
ent  gains  on  2nd  paper;  thorough 
knowledge  of  classified  promotion ;  good 
organizer.  Excellent  references;  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  3842.  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Circulation 


Circulation — Street  Circulator.  13  years' 
experience.  Age  27.  Single.  Good 
record  and  references.  Honest  and  re¬ 
liable.  Will  go  anywhere.  Know  all 
I>hascs  of  circulation  work.  Box  3828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Will  go  any 
where.  Box  3819,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Editorial 


Available  one  of  country's  top  notch  edi¬ 
tors  with  record  of  achievement  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  publisher  on  some  of 
the  country's  best  known  newspapers. 
Box  3827,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  30,  married,  10  years' 
reportial.  rewrite,  city,  telegraph,  slot, 
news  desk  experience,  now  on  leading 
Southern  daily,  wants  executive  desk  or 
editorial  writer's  job  in  Southern,  Eastern 
or  Midwestern  city  of  40,000-400,000. 
Box  3832,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

College  trained — 33,  fourteen  years'  experi¬ 
ence  New  Y'ork  reportorial  and  city, 
managing  editor  35,000  community.  Box 
3775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  now  employed,  wants  change  for 
good  reason;  qualified  for  publisher’s 
assistant  or  to  head  editorial  department; 
widely  experienced;  good  record;  con¬ 
sider  anything.  Box  3830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Editor-Writer,  widely  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  reference-book  fields; 
expert  in  world  affairs;  capable  in  pub¬ 
licity,  research,  manuscript  analysis,  office 
management;  Christian.  Box  3844,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher, _ 

•Editorship  of  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
wanted.  Background  includes  eight  years 
of  university  education,  civic  association 
work  and  newspaper  experience  (all 
phases  except  mechanical)  in  East,  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Far  West.  Have  had  con¬ 
siderable  business  experience,  especially 
in  sales.  Now  departmental  editor  on 
large  daily.  Age  38,  married,  Protestant. 
Box  3758,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Beporter,  24,  street,  desk 
work,  metropolitan  daily.  Contribnted  to 
national  magazines.  University  gradnste. 
Now  employed  scriptwriter.  Go  anywbsre. 
Box  3770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Editorial 


News  executive,  40,  with  unblemished  rec¬ 
ord  for  17  years  wants  job  on  daily  in 
city  under  50,000  where  he  and  family 
can  be  part  of  community  life.  Salary 
dependent  upon  location.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  interview  on  desirable  con¬ 
nection.  Box  3835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Beporter,  21,  alert,  thorough,  long  weekly 
experience,  wants  position  that  may  lead 
to  reporting  and  news  writing.  Prefers 
East.  Small  salary.  Box  3833,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Reporter-Photographer  seeks  connection  on 
medium  sized  daily.  Six  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Have  own  photog¬ 
raphy  equipment.  Available  on  notice. 
Best  ref.  Degree.  Box  3802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


General  &  Administrative 


AUDITOR 
ACCOUNTANT 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
An  energetic  American.  48.  desires  full 
time  connection.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  accounting.  Federal,  State  and  Social 
Security  taxes,  credits  and  general  bus! 
ness  administration  through  years  of 
private  and  professional  practice,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  business  paper  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  fields  References 
A1  and  a  record  demonstrating  ability,  ca¬ 
pacity  and  integrity.  Location  imma¬ 
terial.  Box  3795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
with  newspaper  in  medium-sized  South¬ 
ern  city  by  college  man,  32,  with  New 
York  CPA  rating.  Have  had  12  years' 
diversified  experience  in  coinptrollership. 
office  management,  auditing,  financial 
statements,  systems,  budgets,  tax  matters, 
and  credit  management.  Recently  con¬ 
nected  with  leading  trade  paper.  Box 
3764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  - — •  14  years'  experience. 
Can  build  linage.  Knows  all  departments 
of  daily  paper.  Now  in  Ohio.  Married, 
age  34.  Reference.  Box  3754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mecknnical 


Combination  Stereotyper-Pressman.  Tubular, 
Unitubular,  semi-cylindrical.  Newspaper 
or  circulars.  Color  work.  Anywhere.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Best  References.  Box  3850,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Duplex,  cylinder,  platen,  pressman,  Kelly, 
Miller  and  other  automatics.  Married, 
sober,  union.  Want  steady  job.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  Box  1277,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


Lino  Operator,  young,  (22  yrs.).  Experi¬ 
enced,  clean  proofs;  anywhere  Salary 
secondary.  Salvatore  Rosa,  820  East 
104th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mechanical  Superintendent:  wide  executive 
experience.  Rotogravure  and  Stereotype 
background;  managed  Press  Room  seven 
years.  Ability  to  organize  and  manage. 
A  ''stickler''  for  economy.  Locate  mid¬ 
dle-west  or  far  West.  Coiiimiinicate  only 
if  specifically  interested.  Box  3782,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


3  High-Grade  Men  Available  -Meeh.  Siipt. 
Web-Press  Room  Siipt.,  Typesetting  Ma 
chine  Expert,  will  consider  large  daily 
or  chain.  Rejilies  confidential.  Box  3757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


Promotion  Manager:  Fifteen  years'  news¬ 
paper  and  syndicate  experience.  Well- 
ver.sed  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro 
motion.  Possesses  original  ideas  fur 
advertising  and  circulation  eanipaigns. 
Seeks  opiportiinity  as  manager  or  assist 
ant.  College  graduate,  single;  willing 
to  locate  anywhere.  Box  3838,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  .SULLEBAKGER  CX). 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 
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negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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CTUrMO  THT  IX'  GT  TTJTRTV  S.mK«SrS,dS.‘’Ks;'JS: 

ohlUr  iHLK  Hi  irlini  i 

bureaus? 

Bv  ARTHUR  ROBB  We  had  some  of  these  answers  in 

'  the  early  days  of  Social  Security  leg¬ 

islation.  How  about  some  more  on 

EMBEIDDED  IN  THE  transcript  of  that  he  will  get  the  answer  to  his  attention  had  been  held  by  the  new  how  the  law  is  working,  how  the 
Secretary  Hull’s  colloquy  with  Drew  question,  if  it  can  be  answered  with-  agricultural  act,  a  statute  of  complex  states  are  fvmctioning,  how  the  money 
Pearson  on  May  6  is  one  sentence  out  peril  to  national  interests.  Even  obscurity,  the  anti-lynching  bill  and  paid  by  each  of  us  each  week  is  being 
which  expresses  mod-  then,  he  will  get  information,  that  may  filibuster,  the  wages  and  hoturs  act,  used?  How  about  a  frank  discussion 

A  em  government  phil-  or  may  not  be  available  for  immediate  new  tax  legislation, — each  of  them  a  of  the  NLRB?  And  why  not  a  candid 

farr  and  osophy  as  it  never  publication.  The  assignment  is  full  of  topic  requiring  expert  knowledge  for  analysis  of  the  wage-hour  bill,  whidi 

Pareel"  o#  the  before,  to  our  knowl-  dynamite  for  both  press  and  govern-  intelligent  comment.  has  kicked  around  for  three  or  four 

Fereiqa  Service  ^dge,  has  been  put  by  ment,  and  that  there  have  been  no  By  the  time  the  reorganization  bill  years.  If  the  moving  forces  behind  it 

an  American  Secre-  blow-outs  during  the  ticklish  days  came  ^ck  for  Congressional  action,  are  political  (eyes  on  November),  kt’s 

tary  of  State.  Mr.  Pearson’s  colvunn  since  1936  is  a  tribute  to  the  frankness  Mr.  Lippmann’s  original  notes  were  hear  about  that.  If  they  are  economk 
had  recently  implied  that  the  export  of  State  Department  spokesmen  and  overlaid  by  the  year’s  accumulation,  (New  England  wanting  to  jack  up 
of  airplanes  from  the  U  S.  A.  to  Ger-  to  the  discretion  of  the  correspond-  and  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  freshman  Southern  textile  wages)  that’s  also 

many  was  in  violation  of  treaty  rights,  ents.  class  all  over  again.  This  bill  was  not  news— and  more  interesting  news  than 

Secretary  Hull  maintained  that  no  Publication  of  the  May  6  transcript  one  that  could  be  explamed  m  a  half-  that  a  lot  of  Congressmen  tore  the 

treaty  rights  were  violated.  When  was  good  business.  It  revealed  the  hour  press  conference  or  a  fireside  coats  off  each  other  in  the  scrambk 
Mr.  Pearson  called  attention  to  a  let-  fine  character  of  the  press  relation-  chat,  without  leaving  the  way  open  to  sign  the  petition  for  the  bill’s  cen¬ 
ter  written  by  the  Secretary  in  1935,  ships  existing  in  this  department.  It  for  charges  of  concealed  objectives,  sideration.  That  was  spectacular,  but 
voicing  “grave  disapproval’’  of  such  also  revealed  the  processes  by  which  which,  in  view  of  the  court  program,  will  it  make  any  difference  on  June  1? 
exports  Mr.  Hull  replied  that  Ger-  national  policies  are  evolved.  Some  were  suspected  by  many.  Mr.  Lipp-  And  how  about  money?  How  about 
many’s '  repudiation  of  the  Versailles  remember  that  President  Wilson  in  mann,  who  had  studied  the  bill  and  the  railroads?  Why  should  Father 
treaty  since  then  had  changed  the  1914  disapproved  export  of  loans  or  had  gone  over  it  with  legal  experts,  Coughlin,  on  the  ra^o  and  in  Sociol 
situation  even  though  the  Unit^  munitions  to  warring  Europe,  even  as  was  not  among  the  suspicious.  A  Justice,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
States  was  not  directly  associated  with  Mr.  Hull  looked  with  “grave  disfavor’’  Washington  lawyer  has  advised  Shop  discussion  of  these  topics,  espe^y 
that  agreement.  There  the  argument  in  1935  upon  shipments  of  munitions  Talk  that  the  bill,  as  written,  would  when  his  views  are  not  in  accord  with 
ended  but  in  the  middle,  Mr.  Hull  to  Germany.  Both  were  idealistic  have  provided  neither  opportimity  for  the  creed  of  the  business  community, 
commented  upon  one  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  positions.  Neither  could  be  held,  as  dictatorship  nor  the  reform  of  govern-  or  for  that  matter,  of  most  of  the  gov- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


recitals  of  circumstances  thus: 

“There  is  a  perfect  illustration  now 
of  our  lack  of  teamwork.  We  con- 


a  practical  matter. 


We  have  been  told  that  Allied  pro-  object. 


mental  structiu-e  that  was  its  purported  ernment?  There  is  at  least  one  other 


good  side  to  both  questions,  unless 


of  our  lack  of  teamwork.  We  con-  paganda  forced  the  Wilson  Adminis-  Congress  would  have  kept  the  power  our  business  and  political  leaders  are 

sider  you  newspaper  gentlemen  in  a  tration  to  lean  toward  Britain  and  to  “implement”  it  as  events  warranted,  to  stand  indicted  of  criminal  mal- 

large  sense,  p^t  and  parcel  of  the  France  in  1914  and  1915,  but  that  as-  Mr.  Lippmann  was  certainly  not  the  feasance,  past  and  present, 

foreign  service,  and  whenever  we  can  sumption  ignores  entirely  the  fact  that  only  news^perman  who  sought  ex-  *  ,  * 

cooperate  with  you,  we  want  to  do  it,  dominant  American  sentiment  was  pert  enlightemnent  on  the  bUl,  but 

and  we  hope  you  will  feel  disposed  anti-German  as  early  as  August  and  most  Wa^mgton  correspondents  have  tHE  INFORMATION  on  these  sub- 


the  same  way.” 


September,  1914,  when  there  was  no  neither  the  time  nor  the  research  help 


M  Allied  propaganda,  except  the  semi-  needed  for  a  thorough  investigation 

fiction  of  the  “rape  of  Llgium.”  It  of  such  measures.  They  cannot  de- 
ignores  also  the  normal  bent  of  the  vote  weeks  to  the  details  of  one  piece 
an  business  man,  in  whatever  land,  to  of  legislation,  when  equally  important 

WV,  TnriL  chase  the  profits  to  be  had  from  war-  projects  are  tumbling  out  of  the  White 

government,  both  in  foreign  and  do-  __  «»vpriitiv«»  HpnarfrTK»nts  anrl 


present  world  conditions,  he  has  small 
alternative.  In  the  totalitarian  coun- 


rnestic  affairs.  In  France,  there  is  a  niarching  men  or  the  boom  of  can-  the  Congress.  Not  even  the  press  jjg  kept  fresh  in  fron 

close  association  between  government  i.icn  me  uui/m  m  °  wv,  ,  .  Kepi  ire^  in  iron 

and  the  channels  by  which  French  ^  learning  by  services  with  their  large  Washington  of  a  1  from  the  top  down.  The  idor. 

news  reaches  the  world.  Great  Brit-  experience  that  it  cant  be  dammed  st^s  can  devote  Ae  exp^^^^^^  mation  belongs  to  the  people  no 

ain  Kppp  mor-o  ciiMip  c'^e  nation  s  laws.  needed  to  mterpret  this  flood  of  pro-  to  any  legislative  committee  or  kitchei 


chase  the  profits  to  be  had  from  war-  projects  are  tumbling  out  of  the  White 
riors.  That  is  as  much  a  part  of  war  House,  the  executive  departments  and 
as  marching  men  or  the  boom  of  can-  the  Congress.  Not  even  the  press 


jects  is  all  in  Washington,  and  most 
of  it  is  reliable.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
employes  of  the  peo- 
Some  Leads  ple — a  true  term  not 

That  Might  relished  by  many  on 

R.  Faiiawd  Public  payrolls,  but 

Be  Followed 

be  kept  fresh  in  front 


ain  has  been  more  subtle,  but  any  “y  i-ws. 

foreign  correspondent  can  testify  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  tried  to  ,  . 

the  close  watch  that  is  kept  on  news  keep  a  wall  between  American  prod-  ‘  •  and  appointed  officials  through  Wash- 

flowing  from  London.  We  have  heard  ricts  and  European  battlefields,  and  •  •  •  ington,  but  the  problems  they  deal 

from  responsible  journalists  that  not  wall  was  broken  by  inward  and  mpr  t  q-up  T  ONn-RATuriF  anewor  finally  sdved. 

only  does  official  London  scan  every  riot  outward  pressure.  Mr.  Hull  and  .  newsoaners  will  have  to  find  d^osit  of  info^- 

news  disnatch  at  the  sending  point  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  number  of  ideal-  ,,  newspapers  will  have  to  hnd  and  custom;  so  heavy  have  been 

Istic  gentlemcp  on  U„  Hill  nursed  the  “"1  O'-™* 

foreign  cities  on  the  handling  and  neutrality,  only  to  find  that  as  Hamn  a  h\U  with  years  that  old  shapes  are  un- 

headlining  of  news  with  a  British  in-  of  the  land  it  did  not  fit  our  Creating  of  “Hiotainr  rec^nizable. 

terest.  practical  necessities  either  in  Spain  New  Jobs  tu-  »  u  “‘craior-  There  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds, 

There  is  no  censor  with  a  blue  pen-  or  in  China.  for  Prett  Pr^iHent  ^  magazine  stories  and  editorial 

cil  at  Whitehall,  but  a  reporter  who  And  as  to  who  is  right  in  the  con-  *  I  features  in  this  developments,  with 


Stans,  can  ^  devote  tne  expert  talent  rnation  belongs  to  the  people  and  not 
needed  to  interpret  this  flood  of  pro-  to  any  legislative  committee  or  kitchen 


Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  tried  to  popular  terms.  What  cabinet.  We  have  a  parade  of  elected 


headlining  of  news  with  a  British  in¬ 
terest. 

There  is  no  censor  with  a  blue  pen¬ 
cil  at  Whitehall,  but  a  reporter  who 


puts  the  wrong  face  on  England’s  for-  troversy  between  Messrs.  Hull  and 

eign  policy  for  foreign  consumption  Pearson,  we’ll  leave  it  to  the  lawyers,  democratic  proc- 

is  likely  to  have  his  ears  pinned  back  Mr  Hull  ^ys  we  violate  no  treaty  ^ 

_ xi--  _..:xi>:—  AO  1 _  rrn _ _  ricrl^fc  Vwr  cKirkr^mcr  nlnn^c  fn  rtormorkv  illUtfeu  uldliy,  iNcW  i^Cai 


gently  within  48  hours, 
few  second  offenders. 


There  are  rights  by  shipping  planes  to  Germany, 


won  t  always  do  to  five  years  that  old  shapes  are  un¬ 
damn  a  bill  with  the  recognizable. 

dictator-  There  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds, 
mip  because  the  of  magazine  stories  and  editorial 
President  and  sorne  of  features  in  this  developments,  with 
his  advisers  manifest  politics  as  a  mere  incidental.  For  in¬ 
ti  democratic  proc-  stance: 

1  many,  New  Deal  situation  on  to 

in  nnWin  in.  national  debt.  With  all  pluSSCS  iKi 


SO  MR.  HULL  frankly  tells  the  cor¬ 
respondents  that  they  are,  in  effect, 
part  of  the  government  service.  It  is 


and  his  position  is  probably  impreg-  Manv  others  mi^t  have  h^n  minuses  included?  What  is  the  fi¬ 
nable.  And  he  wishes  that  newsmen,  =  ’  ,  vJfore  enaKi^ent^lf  ii^i  Perience  to  date  with  administrati® 

as  “part  and  parcel”  of  the  foreign  ‘Xr  ne^la^rr  social  security  funds?  How  nerb' 

service  would  not  bother  him  by  re-  experience  verifying  expecUtion® 


Hall  Hat 
Net  "Uted" 
the  Freu 


rvice  would  not  bother  him  by  re-  ‘ 7:.  L  experience  verifying  expecUtion® 

calling  old  letters  and  would  co-op-  *  j  intem^ent^crftiois^Til^  Onl  ultimate  size  of  the  social  security 

.eserv,.  WhatH  meexpeCed* 

hanged  situation.  Rplations  Art  as  onp  wfiipVi  was  riisVipH  income  of  the  average  w- 

We  really  haven’t  learned  much  in  enactment  without  sv^cient  delt  North,  South,  East  ® 


a  new  concept  of  the  changed  sitiwtion. 

job,  even  though  the  ^  learned  much  in 

majority  of  the  men  yee^s. 

who  have  covered  the  *  * 

beat  are  normaUy  pa-  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  of  govern- 


beration — and  which  now  seems  about 
to  enter  a  phase  of  reason  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 


West? 

How  much  has  the  RFC  already  »• 
vested  in  railway  securities,  throi^ 


Europe  Better 
Than  U.  S.  A. 


in  foreign  relations  or  after  enactment,  though  no  law  in  ‘P  keep  otner  from  that  . 

today  than  they  are  our  recent  history  has  affected  the  actual  impact  of  undistrib 

in  domestic  affairs,  interests  of  more  people.  profits  and  capital  gains  taxation  up 


triotic  citizens  who  ment  might  take  a  leaf  from  Mr.  parallel  matters.  Except  for  the  Su-  much  of  the 

would  not,  through  malice  or  careless-  Hull’s  book,  however.  Our  people  and  preme  Court,  no  governmental  agency  loaned  have  been  repaid;  what  is 
ness,  involve  the  country  with  its  our  newspapers  are  has  given  time  or  thought  to  analysis  Probable  investment  required  of 

neighbors.  Neither  would  they  play  ^  „  probably  better  versed  of  this  law’s  workings  either  before  Jo  get  roads  out  of  banloT^ 

any  games  for  the  State  Department.  ■  in  foreign  relations  or  after  enactment,  though  no  law  in  keep  other  from  that  . 

That  was  proven  several  years  ago,  “rop*  ■•"•r  ^^ley  are  our  recent  history  has  affected  the  ‘s  the  actual  impact  of  undistribi^ 

when  an  under-secretary  tried  to  Than  U.  S.  A.  domestic  affairs,  interests  of  more  people.  profits  and  capital  gains  taxation  upn 

plant  a  yam  about  Russia  seeking  to  Walter  Lippmann  Until  newspapers  find  the  revenue  the  national  economy  — not  opmifr 

dominate  Latin  America  through  a  points  out  in  his  column  of  May  10  to  employ  leisurely  experts  and  until  but  facts  from  both  the  Treasury 
Bolshevist  hegemony  in  Mexico.  Al-  that  the  reorganization  bill  was  de-  Mr.  Roosevelt  learns  that  the  coun-  fi'em  industrial  experts? 
most  unanimously  the  State  Depart-  feated,  largely  by  misrepresentation,  try’s  economic  face  cannot  be  lifted  This  page  could  be  filled  with  stfS 
ment  reporters  turned  down  the  pro-  because  the  administration  had  not  by  a  quick  succession  of  major  opera-  questions,  touching  every  activity 
position,  and  then  exposed  it.  troubled  to  explain  the  objects  and  tions — why  not  put  the  battalion  of  government.  Daily  routine  news  * 

Mr.  Hull  has  tried  no  such  tricks,  processes  of  the  bill.  Lippmann  had  departmental  press  agents  to  work?  necessary,  but  not  enough.  With  W' 

and  his  relationships  with  the  news  investigated  it  when  it  was  first  in-  They  are  busy  enough  now  turning  ation  consuming  an  ever-growing 
men  at  his  daily  conferences  are  suf-  troduced  18  months  ago.  It  was  side-  out  releases,  books,  movies,  etc.,  that  of  the  income  dollar,  the  answer! 
ficient  assurance  that  he  will  not  try  tracked  almost  immediately  for  the  millions  never  even  see.  Among  them  them  are  of  radiant  importance.  B 

them.  Nowhere  else  in  Washington  ill-fated  court  program,  and  before  it  are  some  ex-newspapermen  of  con-  a  field  of  newspaper  enterprise 

can  a  reporter  go  with  more  confidence  again  became  a  moot  subject,  public  siderable  talent.  Instead  of  employing  has  hardly  been  explored. 
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STREAMLINED 


■  J>-r 


DOUBLE -TRACK  PRODUCTION 


"* 

S 


The  Akron  Times-Press  is  another  paper  that  has  adopted  the  double-track 
system— news  on  one  track  and  ads  on  the  other.  No  longer  will  they  sidetrack 
one  for  the  other  as  the  trains  of  production  speed  on  their  way  to  edition  time 

NEWS  IS  NEWS  •  ADS  "IS”  ADS 


The  purchase  of  three  new  Streamlined  Intertypes 
enables  the  Times-Press  to  set  all  news  and  feature 
heads  on  machines  not  used  for  ad  composition.  No 
more  sidetracking  of  either.  In  addition  to  heads 
these  machines  will  each  contain  a  font  of  news 
mats,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  in  continuous  pro¬ 
duction.  When  not  in  use  on  head  composition  they 
can  be  used  on  news _ No  delays  or  waiting  time. 

The  three  machines  consist  of  one  model  G4-4s.m. 
and  two  models  F4-4s.m.  Each  machine  contains 
eight  magazines  and  six  molds.  The  single-column 
heads  are  set  on  single-column  slugs.  Two-column 


CGUE  EXT«A  lOLD  AND  KEGAL 


NTERTYPE 


heads  are  set  on  two-column  slugs,  and  wider  than 

two-column  lines  are  set  on  30-pica  slugs _ No 

delays.  It’s  flexible  equipment,  too.  All  90-channel 
and  side  magazines  are  interchangeable  with  the 
other  Intertypes  in  the  plant. 

The  new  Streamlined  Intertypes  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  present-day  modern  newspaper  making 
and  prove  themselves  to  be  first  assistant  to  the 
circulation  manager  and  the  advertising  manager. 
They  also  enable  the  editor  to  do  things  to  improve 
the  newspaper  that  cannot  be  done  without  them. 
You  too  should  investigate  Intertype  without  delay. 


BROOKLYN 


iietMUme! 


Here’s  real  composing  room  tragedy 
for  you!  Forms  closing  in  three  min¬ 
utes  . . .  copy  must  catch  all  editions . . . 
and  the  last  “o”  is  gone!  Sure,  this  is 
the  big  advertiser  who  specified  the 
face  to  be  used . .  .’phoned  in  the  rush 
copy. . .  said  “no  proofs  wanted.’’  That’s 
always  the  way. 

It  is  tragedy  when  type  supply  fails 
at  a  critical  time . . .  but  it  is  always 
costly.  Who  can  foretell  just  what  sizes 
and  faces  of  type  will  be  required,  with 
copy  demands  unpredictable? 

Yet  how  simple  it  is  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  insured  against  such  useless 
delays.  Ludlow  does  just  this. 

As  the  Mechanical  Superintendent 


of  one  big  newspaper  wrote . .  .“Ludlow 
brings  you  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
American  alphabet’’.  .  .  a  type  supply 
that  never  runs  out. 

So  arm  yourself  with  an  “unlimited 
supply  of  the  American  alphabet." 
With  Ludlow  matrices,  any  amount  of 
composition  can  be  set ...  in  any  size 
or  face ...  as  needed. 

With  display  lines  set  the  Ludlow 
way,  not  only  is  capacity  unlimited 
but  the  expense  of  type  making  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  productive  composition 
time . . .  which  still  is  less  than  that  rc 
quired  to  set  and  make  up  single  types. 

Ask  for  all  the  facts  and  specimens 
of  the  newest  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Ludiow  Typograph  Company  chllar;: "  mfri: 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Karnak  family 
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McMurtrie  Discusses  Modern  Type 

Printing  Expert  Emphasizes  Simplicity  . . .  Says  Caps  and  Lower 
Case  Heads  Easiest  to  Read . . .  Must  Improve  Ad  Typography 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


BASED  ON  the  premise  that  the  func¬ 
tional  success  of  a  daily  newspaper 
depends  upon  its  ability  to  present 
news  and  advertising  content  as 
quickly  and  as  comfortably  as  possible 
:o  the  comprehension  of  its  readers, 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 
tv-pography  of  the  Ludlow  T3rpograph 
Company,  Chicago,  discussed  modem 
mechanical  methods  of  making  the 
newspaper  “better  read”  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
modern  typography  and  layout  in 
.America,  Mr.  McMurtrie  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  simplicity  in  typographical 
design.  He  is  aware  of  the  pressure 
of  time  on  busy  Americans,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  forms  of  the  printed 
word,  and  with  radio,  movies  and  the 
automobile  making  big  time  demands. 
He  believes  the  daily  newspaper  must 
Keep  pace  with  the  modern  tempo  of 
American  life  by  making  its  product 
attractive  to  the  reader. 

Con'f  Read  Entire  Paper 
“In  the  average  newspaper  there  are 
many,  many  columns  of  news,”  he  be¬ 
gan.  “No  reader,  unless  he  is  a  pen¬ 
sioner  at  the  old  men’s  home,  could 
po.ssibly  read  all  the  paper  every  day. 
And  so  the  busy  people,  with  work  to 
do  and  money  in  their  pockets  to  buy 
products  and  merchandise,  have  a 
limited  time  to  read.  The  newspaper, 
therefore,  must  deliver  to  them  an 
easy  finding-mechanism  to  locate 
things  they  are  p»ersonally  interested 
in.  This  is  done  through  headlines, 
which  serve  two  general  purposes, 
first,  as  an  index  to  material  that  per¬ 
sons  want  to  read  thoroughly  and, 
second,  to  give  to  the  most  hurried  the 
gist  of  what  has  happened,  even  if 
they  haven’t  time  to  read  the  entire 
story.” 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
visibility  in  heads,  declaring  they  must 
stand  out  against  the  rest  of  the  page, 
by  being  larger  and  bolder  than  other 
type  on  the  page. 

“Having  been  glimpsed,  the  next 
necessity  is  that  the  headline  shall  de¬ 
liver  its  text  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  reader  as  near  instantly  as  possi¬ 
ble,"  he  continued. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  commented  on  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  having  two 
alphabets,  with  two  sets  of  different 
symbols  standing  for  the  same  letters 
or  sounds.  “That’s  unfortunate,”  he 
asserted.  “Two  great  languages  of  the 
world  get  along  with  a  single  set  of 
symbols.  However,  practice  has  fixed 
two  alphabets  upon  us.  We  can’t  get 
rid  of  one  entirely.  It  is  as  fixed  and 
just  about  as  illogical  as  the  yards- 
feet-inches  system  compared  with 
ttieters  and  centimeters.  Two  alpha¬ 
bets  are  as  inefficient  as  is  the  pounds- 
slullings-pence  system  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  of  our  decimal 
currency.” 

Lower  Case  Is  Mast  Legible 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
type  designer,  Mr.  McMurtrie  pointed 
out  two  alphabets  require  the  designer 
to  develop  two  sets  of  type.  In  an 
effort  to  emphasize  the  utility  value  of 
lover  case  as  opposed  to  caps,  he  ex- 
pbined  that  when  a  type  designer 
tnikes  capital  letters,  he  draws  two 


lines  on  the  paper  and  every  letter 
ranges  between  those  two  lines,  all 
exactly  the  same  height  and  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  shape.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  designs  lower  case 
typefaces,  he  draws  four  lines,  with 
some  letters  coming  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  two  lines,  but  with  others  shooting 


Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

jagged  flags  up  into  the  white  above 
and  others  down  into  the  white  space 
beneath. 

“There  are  three  to  five  times  as 
great  differences  in  contours  between 
lower  case  letters  than  between  cap¬ 
itals,”  he  said.  “Therefore,  as  we 
recognize  letters  by  differences  more 
than  by  likeness,  lower  case  type  is 
three  to  five  times  more  recognizable 
and  readable.  So  if  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  quickly  and  effectively, 
in  news  or  advertising,  the  smart  man 
will  depend  on  the  most  legible  of 
those  two  alphabets. 

Make  Paper  Mare  Useful 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  news¬ 
papers  that  have  undergone  so-called 
‘stre?mlining,’  upper  and  lower  case 
headlines  are  found  as  an  essential 
fe?  u»'e. 

“After  all,”  he  asked,  “what  is 
streamii 'ing?  It  is  seldom  defined. 
If  we  did  undertake  to  define  it,  our 
definition  would  be  making  the  paper 
functionally  more  useful  to  the  reader 
and  taking  any  steps  necessary  to  that 
end.” 

Referring  again  to  headlines  and  the 
function  of  upper  and  lower  case  in 
aiding  the  headline  writer  to  tell  in  a 
few  words  the  gist  of  th6  story,  he  as¬ 
serted  men  on  the  copy  desk  have 
been  handicapped  in  the  past  by  the 
conventional  limitations  of  all-cap 
heads.  Not  only  was  the  headline 
writer  unable  to  put  on  paper  the 
most  graphic  statements  that  came  in¬ 
to  his  mind,  but  he  had  to  make  the 
headline  “balance”  as  to  word  coiuit. 
Speaking  in  favor  of  lower  case  heads, 
set  flush  to  the  left,  McMurtrie  urged: 

“Lift  that  artificial  restriction  and 
let  the  typography  of  the  headline 
serve  the  sense  of  the  copy,  rather 
than  control  and  shackle  it.  Reading 
habits  dictate  that  we  begin  a  line  at 
the  left  of  the  column,  so  the  most 


logical  thing  to  do  is  to  let  all  the 
lines  start  at  the  left  edge.  This  leaves 
some  uneven  areas  of  white  at  the 
righthand  end  of  the  lines,  which  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  avoiding 
monotony  and  adding  brilliance  to  the, 
page  as  a  whole.” 

First  Letter  Only  In  Caps 

Mr.  McMurtrie  stated  practically 
all  recent  changes  in  newspaper  ty¬ 
pography  have  involved  adoption  of 
upper  and  lower  case  headlines. 
“But,”  he  said,  “the  ultimate  in  func¬ 
tional  success  in  telling  the  headline 
story,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  put  the 
whole  head  in  lower  case  exclusively, 
excepting  only  the  first  letter  in  the 
head  and  capitals  of  proper  names.” 
He  cited  the  Chicago  Times  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  school  of  thought.  (See 
E.  &  P.  for  March  26,  1938,  page  45.) 

Emphasizing  simplicity  as  the  fund¬ 
amental  feature  of  good  modern  head¬ 
lines,  Mr.  McMurtrie  declared:  “Un¬ 
fortunately  this  fact  is  not  realized  by 
many  who  undertake  alleged  modern 
design.  A  number  of  papers  have 
■fussed  up’  their  heads  so  that  the  page 
looks  choppy  and  confusing,  instead 
of  clear  and  intelligible.  Too  much 
straining  for  unusual  effects  has  ne¬ 
gated  the  advantages  of  the  sound 
features  adopted.” 

Turning  to  the  importance  of  legi¬ 
bility  in  body  typefaces,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murtrie  said  “there  has  been  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  easier- 
to-read  typography  by  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  whose  objects  have  been 
ably  abetted  by  the  composition  ma¬ 
chine  companies  who  have  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  develop  type  faces 
calculated  to  permit  easy  reading 
when  printed  with  thin  ink,  on  high 
speed  presses,  on  cheap  news  stock.” 

Warns  Against  Too  Much  Economy 

He  hastened  to  add,  however,  this 
progress  is  being  jeopardized  by  the 
universal  tendency  among  newspa¬ 
pers  to  cut  down  gutter  space  between 
columns  to  such  a  point  there  is  more 
space  between  words  in  each  column 
than  there  is  between  columns,  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  an  impression  of  a 
continuous  expanse  of  gray  typogra¬ 
phy  across  the  page. 

“If,  because  of  paper  saving,  they 
insist  on  doing  this,”  he  suggested, 
“then  they  should  cut  a  couple  of 
points  off  the  width  of  each  column  to 
effect  that  saving,  leaving  ample  vis¬ 
ual  break  between  columns.” 

He  also  cautioned  editors  not  to 
eliminate  sub-heads  in  their  zeal  to 
save  newsprint  by  publishing  “tight” 
papers.  Longer  stories,  he  said,  should 
be  broken  up  by  sub-heads,  which 
contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the 
reader. 

Commenting  on  the  all-important 
aim  of  attracting  and  holding  reader 
attention,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  a  recent  conversation  with  an  east¬ 
ern  newspaper  editor,  who  was  be¬ 
moaning  the  fact  that  “people  don’t 
read  our  editorials  any  more.”  Mr. 
McMurtrie  countered  with  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Do  you  really  want  them  to 
read  your  editorials?”  The  editor 
said  he  did.  "Then  set  your  import¬ 
ant  editorials  two-column  measure  in 
the  most  legible  type  you  have,  place 
them  on  page  one  and  they  will  be 


read  by  a  good  percentage  of  your 
readers,”  declared  Mr.  McMurtrie. 

He  explained  that  the  average  edi¬ 
torial,  on  the  average  editorial  page 
is  in  competition  with  the  “columns,” 
cartoons,  and  other  features,  with  no 
compensating  attractiveness.  “The 
chance  of  a  person  reading  your  edi¬ 
torial,  if  set  in  double  column  mea¬ 
sure  and  placed  on  page  one  are  per¬ 
haps  50  times  greater  than  the  same 
copy  printed  in  seven  point  on  page 
eight,”  he  added. 

Improve  Advertising  Typography 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  major 
revenue -producing  department  of  the 
paper  —  advertising,  Mr.  McMurtrie 
asserted  that,  broadly  speaking,  “the 
average  newspaper  might  profitably 
take  more  interest  in  the  way  adver¬ 
tising  selling  messages  are  presented 
in  ty^e.”  Newspaper  solicitors  “sell 
space,”  he  said,  but  whether  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  afford  to  buy  more  space 
next  month  will  depend  directly  on 
the  number  of  prospects  who  read  his 
.sales  message  this  month. 

“If  this  is  so,”  he  said,  “the  initiative 
for  improving  the  attractiveness  and 
legibility  of  display  advertising  might 
well  come  more  often  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  than  from  a  complaining  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

He  explained  the  well-known  fact 
that  with  similar  copy,  in  similar 
space,  the  effectiveness  of  an  ad  can 
vary  as  1  to  4,  according  to  the  way 
its  layout  is  handled  and  typefaces 
cho.sen.  However,  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  typeface  problem  today  is  far 
less  serious,  he  said,  than  it  was  10 
years  ago,  when  an  influx  of  highly 
individual  and  experimental  types 
flooded  the  market.  Today,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  best  display  advertising  is 
being  carried  by  three  typeface  fam¬ 
ilies,  he  stated,  referring  to  Bodoni, 
introduced  25  years  ago;  sans  serifs, 
first  produced  ten  years  ago;  and  flat 
serifs,  which  first  came  into  notice 
about  five  years  ago.  “This  is  a 
healthy  condition,”  he  said,  ‘  for  the 
turnover  in  favored  type  styles  today 
is  not  so  rapid  that  it  will  not  be  taken 
care  of  by  normal  depreciation  and  re¬ 
placement. 

“There  are  two  interesting  current 
developments  in  the  display  typeface 
field,”  he  remarked.  “One  is  active 
and  continuing  interest  of  advertisers 
in  a  variety  of  script  faces  which  are 
useful  in  lending  an  air  of  informality 
and  grace  to  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  rather  severe  composition.  In  the 
production  of  scripts,  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight  and  better  scripts  recently 
produced  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
embellish  or  add  charm  to  newspaper 
advertisements. 

Trend  to  Tall  and  Narrow 

“The  other  is  a  still  active  trend  to 
the  use  of  tall  and  narrow  typefaces, 
which  reflect  the  vertical  trend  in 
architectural  design.  'The  condensed 
‘gothics’  are  returning  to  popularity 
and  many  of  the  newer  designs  are 
relatively  tall  in  relation  to  theii’ 
width.  An  evidence  of  this  trend  is 
to  be  found  in  the  recent  adoption  by 
Macy’s  in  New  York  of  a  condensed 
version  of  Bodoni  for  its  principal  dis¬ 
play  lines. 

“In  the  design  of  typefaces  for  dis- 

(Continued  an  inside  back  cover) 
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Goes  "Streamline" 


No  Night  Sessions  at  Toronto; 
ANPA  Program  is  Compieted 


2  Confetences  Fal  to  Break  Strike 
Deadlock;  Another  Caled  for  11  A.  M. 

I)rw  OfiUVUi 


le  twelfth  annual  renew  or  reset  worn  out  stock  headings,  re- 

ri _ t _ _ T.._~  peat  advertising,  battered  rules,  etc.?  Who 

Lonference,  June  Jg  responsihle  for  having  this  done?  Who 
oyal  York  Hotel,  uses  aniline  (lyes  to  identify  type,  and  for 
Toronto  will  be  what  purpose?  Has  the  growing  use  of  angles 
holH  in'ftw*  Haw  advertising  composition  necessitated  changes 
Xieiu  in  me  uay  Jjj  niethods  of  mounting  illustrations  in  corn- 
time,  it  was  an-  posing  rooms’  What  is  the  best  type  of  floor- 
n  O  U  n  C  e  d  this  contpesing  rooms?  .Additional  topics, 

week  by  W.  E. 

Wines,  manager,  Depastmental  Meewhgs 

,  (Immediately  following  adjournment  of  main 

ANPA  mechan-  session.) 

ical  department.  Photo-Engravers’  Croup  Meeting. 

There  will  be  Ci  imposing  Room  Group  Meeting. 

four  department-  Tuesday— 9:30  A.  M. 

al  or  group  meet-  Genebal  Subjects 

iniTc  TSwn  swill  Ahearn,  mechanical  superintendent, 

wui  Hearst  newspapers,  chairman;  C.  J.  Strang, 
be  held  for  pho-  night  mechanical  superintendent.  New  York 
to-engravers  and  Times,  vice-chairman. 

The  Inside  Story — Motion  picture  film  on 
composing  room  lubrication-Presented  by  ImT^rial  Oil  Lim- 
men  Monday  di-  ited. 
rectly  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ^ 

session.  The  two  other  group  meet-  Grant,  paper  chemist.  New  York  Times. 
mgs  will  be  for  pressmen  and  stereo-  Discussion. 

typers  and  will  be  held  on  Wednes-  Newsprint  Roll  Widths— 

J  J.  ,,  J.  .  ,  Prepared  by  Committee  on  General  Subjects — 

day,  directly  after  adjournment  of  John  J.  Shea,  mechanical  superintendent, 
the  regvdar  afternoon  session.  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gatette. 

Cost  Fiadfag  System  Listed  Discussion. 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  J^hn  W.^Pa^.^Sctlo^rnSr,  Chicago 
scheduled  speakers  are  A  Unique  Tribune,  chairman;  Charles  H.  Ruths  super- 
Cost  Finding  System  for  the  Compos-  '"‘indent,  Washington  Star,  vice-chairman, 
ing  Room,”  by  A.  M.  Jullien,  compos-  ^r* 

.®  ventions  Developed  in  Member  Offices,  as 

mg  room  supermtendent,  Ltdnstng  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneona 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  “Effect  of  Hu-  Subjects? — Discussion  led  by  c.  H.  Ruth, 

midity  on  Newsprint.”  J.  P.  Grant,  ’TCr;S'p«S*''atSlA.  I.  Wl, 
paper  chemist,  Netr  iOTK  Times,'  production  manager,  Oakland  Tribune. 
“Improved  Printing  Methods,”  A.  L.  -r  a 

^ngel,  production  manager,  Oakland  (Time  to  be  announced  from  the  chair.) 
(Cal.)  Tribune;  and  Handling  and  _  c  w 

ri _ *; wT  _  •  a  II  ^  .  Session  fob  Small  Newspapees 

Conservation  of  Newsprmt,  T.  A.  p.  yff  Schaub,  business  manager,  Dreatui 
Corcoran,  purchasing  agent,  Louisville  fill.)  Herald  and  Review,  chairman;  Russel 
Courier- Journal  and  Times.  Numerous  ?•  *"~‘>anical  superintendent.  Bloom 

,,  .  .  .  inpfon  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  vice-chairman, 

miscellaneous  topics  will  be  discussed  My  Experience  with  a  Small  Ergravini 
from  the  floor  but  it  is  announced  Plant — F.  A.  Lee,  Publisher,  Oneonta  (N  Y.; 
that  discussion  of  labor  matters  is  out  ‘^^iJiscussion 

-1  J  r  ,,  Symposium  on  the  Management  of  Smal 

The  detailed  program  follows;  Newspaper  Composing  Rooms — By  the  com 


W.  E.  Wines 


Monday — 9:30  A.M. 

-Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Ralph  C.  Day, 
Mayor  of  Toronto. 

Photo-Engraving  Session 

Howard  J.  Lamade,  business  manager, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grtl,  chairman;  W.  S. 
Lund,  art  director,  Toronto  Telegram,  vice- 
chairman. 

Engraving  for  R.O.P.  Color — H.  L.  Fos¬ 
ter,  mechanical  superintendent,  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Discussion. 

Preparation  of  Photographic  Copy — Mr. 
Lund. 

Discussion. 

Shellac  for  Photo-Engraving — Morton  Noble, 
manager.  Shellac  Division,  Valentine  &  Co. 

Experience  with  the  Scherer  Rolup  Process 
— Fred  F.  Uhl,  engraving  superintendent, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  M.  G.  Lowe,  engrav¬ 
ing  superintendent,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
&  Times. 

Discussion. 

Topics — How  do  roll  and  cut  film  compare 
with  wet  plate  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
production’  What  new  engraving  equipment 
has  been  developed  in  the  past  year?  What 
has  been  the  experience  with  the  new  stripping 
preparation  which  does,  in  one  operation,  the 
work  of  both  rubber  and  collodion?  What  is 
the  best  method  for  disposing  of  waste  nitric 
acid?  .Additional  topics,  offered  from  the 


N.  W.  Ayer  Winners  Receive  Awards 


Monday  Afternoon 

(Time  to  be  announced  from  the  chair) 

Composing  Room  Session 

J,  E.  Martin,  production  manager.  New 
York  Sun,  chairman;  D.  A.  Padgett,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent,  Milvfaukce  Nervs 
and  Sentinel,  vice-chairman. 

Proofreading — George  I.  Campbell,  proof¬ 
reader,  Hamilton  Spectator. 

Discussion. 

A  Unique  Cost  Finding  Sjstem  for  the 
Composing  Room — A.  M.  Jullien,  composing 
room  superintendent,  Lansing  State  Journal. 

Discussion. 

Topics — What  economies  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  to  overcome  composing  room  service 
abuses’  What  has  been  the  experience  with 
new  typesetting  devices,  such  as  6-mold  disks, 
18  and  24-point  two-letter  mats,  etc.?  Who 
has  used  low  chases  in  assembling  large  ad¬ 
vertisements?  How  efficient  are  they  in  con¬ 
nection  with  proofing,  etc.?  Have  members 
developed  any  new  methods  or  gadgets  for 
presentation?  What  methods  are  employed 
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(ape  Cod  Standard-Times  Occupies 
$125,000  Plant  of  Cofoniai  Design 

All  Operations  Concentrated  on  One  Floor — 

New  Duplex  Press  and  Linotypes  Installed 

HYANNIS,  Mass.,  May  11 — Architec-  Marks  on  the  bricks  bear  out  the 

tural  traditions  of  Cape  Cod  are  per-  tradition  on  the  Cape  that  they  came 
petuated  in  the  new  $125,000  plant  of  originally  from  England  as  ballast 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  which  aboard  a  schooner.  Their  wearing 
will  be  formally  opened  and  begin  qualities  today  are  as  fine  as  new 
operations  late  this  month.  bricks. 

Facing  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  near  The  newspaper  plant  further  per- 
the  geographical  center  of  the  Cape,  petuates  the  maritime  tradition  of  the 
the  one-story,  brick,  Colonial  struc-  Cape  and  Islands  by  the  use  of  ships’ 
ture  will  house  Cape  Cod’s  only  daily  lanterns  for  exterior  lighting  and  ship 
newspaper,  which  covers  the  Cape  weather  vane  on  the  cupola.  The 
and  ^e  Islands  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  cupola  gives  a  Colonial  touch,  as  does 
and  Nantucket.  the  use  of  native  knotty  pine  for  trim 

Cape  Codders  refer  to  the  structiure  and  sheathing  in  the  front  offices, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  most  typically  Store  Space  Rented 

Cape  pd  buildings  but  also  as  Ae  Arrangement  of  departments  re- 
finest  bmldmg  on  the  Cape,  one  which  particular  attention.  The  front 

will  endure  for  years  as  a  monument  ^^e  building  is  divided  into  three 
to  the  newspapers  vision  and  under-  entrances.  On  both  sides  are  store 
standing.  spaces  which  have  been  rented  to  busi- 

Censtmctien  Started  Late  la  '37  ness  concerns.  In  the  center,  directly 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  who  also  under  the  cupola,  is  the  entrance  to 
publishes  the  New  Bedford  Standard-  the  business  office  of  the  newspaper. 
Times,  Morning  Mercury,  established  Inside  the  newspaper  offices,  a 
the  newspaper  here  Oct.  19,  1936.  straight  line  production  system  has 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  build-  been  worked  out.  Directly  behind  the 
ing  Nov.  3,  1937,  after  the  contract  for  business  office,  which  holds  the  ad- 
construction  had  been  awarded  to  the  vertising,  circidation  and  bookkeeping 
Central  Engineering  and  Construction  departments,  is  the  office  of  the  gen- 
Company  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  eral  manager.  Leading  back  from 

Previoi^  to  this,  however,  the  archi-  there  is  a  corridor  which  opens  upon 
tect,  William  Tallman  of  New  Bedford,  the  news  room  and  the  adjoining  office 
had  received  valuable  help  from  the  of  the  managing  editor, 
files  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Tall-  rm.  _  -  *  i  u  ^  *  j 

man  went  to  New  York  and  by  use  morgue  te  ephone,  teletype  and 

of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  faciliti^  ob-  f 

He  found  the  majority  o/SJI^  eVected  and  ^oto-engravmg  depart- 

during  the  last  10  yeL-s  had  been  de- 

signed  with  a  modLn  motif.  But  be-  room  on  another  The 

cause  of  the  distincUve  character  of  department  is  directly 

Cape  Cod  architecture,  it  was  decided  composing  room  and  m 

to  follow  that  style.  pressroom  and 

The  bricks  used  for  exterior  walls  room, 

were  taken  from  the  Boston-Sandwich  Offices  Souad-Froofad 

Glass  Company  plant  in  Sandwich  on  Ceilings  in  the  business  office,  news 
the  Cape.  The  glass  factory,  no  longer  room,  private  offices,  telephone  and 
in  operation,  manufactured  glassware  teletype  rooms  have  been  treated  with 
that  became  world-famous  from  1835  acoustical  Celotex  to  quiet  sound, 
to  1888.  Collections  of  Sandwich  glass  The  telephone  and  teletype  rooms  also 
are  now  highly  prized.  have  been  insulated  for  sound. 


Cape  Cod's  Colonial  style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times.  The  trees  in  front  of  the  building  help  to  carry  out  the 
distinctive  effect.  The  bricks  used  were  taken  from  the  old  Boston-Sandwich  Glass 
Company  plant  on  the  Cape,  which  manufactured  the  famous  Sandwich  glass. 


Floors  in  the  two  rental  areas,  busi¬ 
ness  office,  news  room  and  offices  are 
of  asphalt  tile,  toilets  and  washrooms 
of  terrazzo,  photography  rooms  of 
rubber  tile,  photo-engraving  of  red 
quarry  tile,  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
typing  department,  pressroom  and 
mail  room  are  of  wood  block  over  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  paper  storage  room  and 
garage  for  trucks  are  of  re-inforced 
concrete. 

Float  Alr-Coaditloaad 

Particular  attention  was  pciid  to 
the  heating  and  lighting.  All  parts  of 
the  building  are  winter  air-condi¬ 
tioned  with  Bryant  gas- fired  units  for 
warm  and  fresh  air  circulation.  Each 
area  and  department  with  exception 
of  the  garage  has  a  separate  unit  in¬ 
dependently  controlled  for  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  It  is  expected  op¬ 
eration  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced 
by  this  method  of  control. 

The  system  prevents  industrial 
fumes  from  permeating  other  parts  of 
the  building.  The  stereotsrping  de¬ 
partment  has  a  special  exhaust  venti¬ 
lator  which  pulls  the  heat  to  it  from 
the  composing  room. 

For  extra  ventilation,  gravity  ven¬ 
tilators  are  thickly  spaced  in  all  sky¬ 
lights.  They  permit  easy  outlet  of 
forced  air  circulation  during  the 


warmer  months.  Exhaust  fans  sup¬ 
plement  the  ventilators.  Each  unit 
has  its  own  return  duct  system  and 
independent  supply  system. 

Lighting  facilities  already  have 
proved  successful.  Saw-tooth  sky¬ 
lights  are  used  and  the  composing 
room,  stereotyping  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  departments  are  windowless.  The 
skylights  face  north  to  eliminate  all 
sun-glare  and  to  create  a  perfectly 
even,  strong  light. 

One  side  of  the  pressroom  is  lighted 
by  means  of  full-height  glass  block 
walls.  At  sight  level  are  plate  glass 
ventilating  sashes  to  give  the  public  a 
full  and  clear  view  of  the  press.  Light 
for  the  presses  themselves  comes  from 
a  continuous  monitor  cut  through  the 
roof,  which  also  affords  ventilation. 
The  press  control  board  and  resisters 
are  moimted  on  a  mezzanine  balcony 
over  pressroom  storage  space.  The 
mezzanine  is  enclosed  and  ventilated. 

The  stereotyping  department  has  no 
partition  separating  it  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  but  a  curtain  wall  drops 
from  the  ceiling  to  feet  above  the 
floor  to  confine  the  fumes  arising  in 
the  department.  A  power  ventilator 
handles  the  exhaust. 

The  architect  spent  three  months  in 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 


The  floor  plan  of  the  new  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  plant  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  shows  the  straight  production  system  which  will  be  used.  The  two  store  spaces  on  either  side  at  the 
front  are  leased  to  business  concerns.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  newspaper's  departments. 
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Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Complete 
Modernization  of  Their  Plant 


New  240-Ton  Hoe  Six-Unit  Press  Installed  in  Addition  to 


Building — All  Departments  Renovated 


A  96-PAGE  EDITION  of  the  Morning 
Call  and  a  92-page  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  and  News  several  weeks 
ago  marked  the  completion  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  building  program  on  the  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  dailies.  The  physical 
equipment  of  every  department  was 


Harry  W.  Sherman,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle. 

revamped,  a  new  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  building  was  constructed  and  a 
6-unit  Hoe  Super-production  press 
was  installed,  rounding  out  a  mod¬ 
ernization  plan  which  has  been  under¬ 
way  for  the  past  two  years. 

A  smart,  glass-bricked,  daylight 
building  to  house  the  new  press  and 
a  large  mailing  room  was  built  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  Call-Chronicle  build¬ 
ing.  Every  possible  feature  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  structure  to  make 
it  as  modem  as  present-day  equip¬ 
ment  would  allow.  Glass  brick,  tiled 
walls,  cast  steel  flooring,  Holophane 
lights,  sound-proofed  ceilings,  unit 
type  heaters,  saw-tooth  loading  plat¬ 
forms,  moving  belt  carriers  to  the 
truck  platform  and  a  system  of  built-in 
tracks  for  handling  newsprint  rolls 
are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new 
plant. 

Press  Weighs  240  Tons 

The  installation  of  a  240-ton,  6  unit 
arch-type  Hoe  with  96-page  capacity 
(when  double  plated)  brought  to  a 
climax  the  building  program  of  the 
papers  that  serve  the  Lehigh  Valley 
in  the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
fields. 

The  press  building  has  a  frontage  of 
108  ft.  and  a  depth  of  78  ft.  It  houses 
the  pressroom  which  is  32  ft.  deep,  30 
ft.  high  and  extends  the  full  width  of 
the  structure;  a  mailing  room  46  feet 
deep,  a  large  conference  room  over¬ 
looking  the  pressroom  and  paper  stor¬ 
age  facilities  for  handling  425  tons  of 
newsprint. 

Two  pony  autoplates  with  5-ton 
metal  pots,  one  with  Kemp  immersion 
gas  burners  and  the  other  with  G.E. 
electric  imits  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
pressroom  on  cast  steel  flooring  which 
was  flowed  with  cement.  A  chute 
carries  the  full-page  mats  from  the 
third  floor  of  the  main  building  which 
houses  the  composing  room  and  the 
mat  rollers. 

An  electric  control  room  suspended 
from  the  corner  of  the  pressroom  ceil¬ 
ing  is  fed  from  the  main  switchboard 
in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 
A  sub-station  built  imder  the  pave¬ 
ment  houses  two  GJl.  300-kilowatt 


transformers.  The  power  load  is  car¬ 
ried  from  the  sub-station  to  various 
points  of  distribution  through  350  ft. 
of  aluminum  buss  way,  consisting  of 
seven  bars  of  aluminum  in.  x  5  in. 

Twenty  miles  of  cable  run  through 
40,000  ft.  of  various  sized  conduits  in 
the  two  buildings.  Ten  thousand  elec¬ 
trical  connections  were  made  during 
the  construction  work  to  provide  un¬ 
interrupted  service  for  the  breakers, 
switches,  lights,  bells,  safety  devices, 
sprinklers,  elevator  mechanism,  ther¬ 
mostats,  heating  units  and  hundreds  of 
motors  throughout  the  plant. 

T50  H.  f.  Press  Motors 

Two  150-h.p.  motors  power  the  new 
Hoe.  Beside  the  24  other  motors  on 
the  press  there  are  two  new  G.E.  auto¬ 
matic  controls,  eight  automatic  panels 
for  controlling  the  automatic  paper 
tensions  and  20  distributor  panels  for 
power  and  light.  A  2,000  ampere  air 
circuit  breaker  has  been  installed  to 
guard  against  overloads. 

The  giant  press  is  bedded  in  con¬ 
crete  and  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  in  order  to  eliminate  noise 
and  vibration.  Feralim  flooring  is 
placed  immediately  around  the  press 
and  maple  flooring  is  used  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  room  except  that  part 
used  for  stereotyping,  which  is  floored 
with  cast  steel. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  more  units  when  greater 
production  is  found  necessary.  Two 
folding  and  cutting  units,  used  al¬ 
ternately  by  the  morning  and  evening 
crews,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
shut-down  in  case  of  trouble.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  balloon  form¬ 
ers  as  well  as  a  color  deck.  Two  mono- 
rails,  installed  in  the  ceiling  in  line 
with  the  side  frames  of  the  press,  al¬ 
lowed  the  installation  of  factory-as¬ 
sembled  units. 

The  press  is  equipped  throughout 
with  Goodrich  rubber  rollers,  Good¬ 
year  rubber  blankets  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Monocork  topped  with  a  Vulcan 
draw  sheet. 

The  web,  which  is  safeguarded  with 
automatic  tensions,  electric  stops  and 
electric  brakes,  is  fed  from  below  from 
reels  wdiich  hold  three  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  under  each  luiit.  A  system  of 
tracks  for  dolUes  runs  through  the 
basement  of  both  buildings  providing 
means  for  transporting  the  rolls 
quickly  and  easily  to  the  press.  The 
tracks  are  sunk  6  in.  below  the  floor 
level  to  allow  the  newsprint  to  be 


Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  6-unIt  arch-type  Hoe  Super  Production  Press. 


Control  room  for  the 
new  Call  -  Chronicle 
Hoe,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the 
press  room. 


rolled  onto  the  dollies.  An  elevator  is 
provided  in  one  corner  of  the  building 
for  lowering  the  rolls  from  the  truck¬ 
ing  platform  to  the  basement. 

A  fireman’s  brass  rail  running 
through  a  man-sized  opening  in  the 
pressroom  floor  gives  ready  access  to 
the  reel  room  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Two  10,000  Lb.  Ink  Tonks 

Modern  sanitary  facilities  and  locker 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  mechanical 
men  in  the  basement  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

Two  10,000-lb.  ink  tanks  are  placed 
below  the  pavement  adjoining  the 
press,  thus  making  tank-truck  delivery 
from  the  Herrick  Co.  a  simple  matter. 
An  ingenious  hook-up  on  the  two 
pumps  coupled  to  the  tanks  allows 
the  pumping  of  ink  from  the  bottom 
of  either  tank,  the  return  ink  going 


AlUnfown  (Pa.)  Call-ChronicU  machanical  production  building. 

tha  laft  background. 


Main  building  in 


into  the  tanks  at  the  top.  Thus  crys¬ 
tallization  is  eliminated  through  keep¬ 
ing  the  ink  agitated. 

A  carpenter  shop  and  a  complete 
electrical  and  machine  shop  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  which  had  been  a  pressroom 
for  40  years. 

The  mailing  room  adjoins  the  press¬ 
room.  Two  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors 
carry  the  papers  from  the  press  to  a 
long  steel  table.  Here  the  bundles 
are  made  up  and  bound  with  wire  by 
automatic  machines.  The  bundles  are 
dropped  through  openings  in  the  table 
top  to  a  moving  belt  which  carries 
them  to  the  truck  loading  platform,  a 
saw-tooth  arrangement  which  allows 
six  trucks  to  be  loading  at  one  time. 
Carrier  bundles  are  made  up  and 
trucked  to  stations  throughout  the  city. 

Large  Conference  Room 

The  second  floor  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  immediately  over  the  mailing 
room  is  a  large  conference  room  for 
carrier  boy  meetings  and  the  enter- 
taiiunent  of  vistiing  groups.  Windows 
on  one  side  of  the  room  overlook  the 
pressroom,  allowing  exhibition  of  the 
plant  while  in  operation.  The  con¬ 
ference  room  and  pressroom  are 
soundproofed  with  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 
acoustical  tile.  The  job  was  done  so 
well  that  the  press  is  barely  audible 
in  the  conference  room,  although  run¬ 
ning  at  top  speed.  A  warming  kitchen 
adjoins  the  latter  room. 

This  is  being  put  to  excellent  use  by 
the  Call-Chronicle.  The  civic  clubs 
of  the  community  are  being  enter¬ 
tained,  one  by  one,  at  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings.  The  club  members  are  taken 
through  the  plant  and  then  shown  the 
(Continued  on  page  VIII) 
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Pennsylvania  Executive  Tells  Sad 
Story  of  One-Man  Engraving  Plant 

Within  Three  Years  All  Equipment  Had  to  Be  Replaced — 
One  Year's  Use  Brought  Big  Changes 

in  the  blacks  and 
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HOW  ONE  DAILY  fared  with  the  one- 
man  engraving  plant  was  told  to  the 
mechanical  conference  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Harrisburg  recently 
by  Robert  H.  Eyerly  of  the  Blooms- 
hurg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press.  Mr.  Eyerly 
said: 

‘One  of  our  first  problems,  after 
the  installation  of  the  plant  at  a  cost 
of  $600,  was  that  of  obtaining  an  en¬ 
graver.  There  were  two  solutions  to 
this  problem;  that  of  employing  a 
veteran  engraver,  or  that  of  training 
a  man  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
work.  We  chose  the  latter — a  deci¬ 
sion  I  would  not  recommend  to  any 
publisher  who  does  not  have  in  his 
organization  someone  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  photo-engraving.  We 
employed  a  boy  just  out  of  school  and 
started  his  training  by  giving  him 
correspondence  lessons  which  were 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
equipment.  After  several  months  of 
trial  and  error,  we  decided  to  send 
him  to  the  school  maintained  by  the 
manufacturer.  Upon  his  return  six 
weeks  later,  we  found  that  while  he 
could  make  a  cut,  possibly  only  one 
out  of  fifteen  could  be  used. 

Sought  Outside  Aid 

“This  led  to  our  seeking  aid  from 
several  of  the  finest  engravers  and 
research  men  we  knew.  One  was 
chief  research  engineer  of  a  press 
association  and  another  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  leading  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  These  men  helped  us  consid¬ 
erably  and,  following  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  we  began  to  produce  printable 
cuts.  However,  their  suggestions  were 
to  stop  using  contrasts  film  and  photo¬ 
flood  lights  on  the  camera;  install  arc 
lamps  and  use  Kodolith  film;  tighten 
our  negatives  and  get  more  contrast 
by  changing  our  exposure  time;  stop 
using  ink  top  and  substitute  cold  top; 
discard  our  printing  frame,  which 
was  tightened  by  hand,  and  install  a 
vacuum  frame  using  an  arc  light  in¬ 
stead  of  a  photo- flood  with  which  to 
print  on  the  zinc;  change  our  method 
of  making  a  loose  negative  and  giving 
one  bite,  to  that  of  making  a  tight 
negative  and  giving  the  plate  three 
bites.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
secure  better  cuts,  we  were  advised 
to  discard  a  method  on  which  we  had 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  an  attempt  to 
become  proficient. 

“Thus,  having  done  this  within  a 
year  of  the  purchase  of  our  plant, 
we  had  already  discarded  all  of  the 
original  equipment  except  the  etcher 
and  the  camera.  By  now,  our  results 
were  passable  but  we  still  wanted  im¬ 
provement.  It  was  then  that  our 
hand-powered  etcher,  constructed  of 
nietal,  began  to  leak.  Making  it  last 
as  long  as  possible  by  painting  it  with 
tar,  we  purchased  a  new  full-page 
size  Master  etcher. 

Installed  Standard  Camera 

It  was  with  this  equipment  that 
We  produced  good  cuts  for  more  than 
a  year,  when  we  realized  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  more  detail  in  our  blacks 
and  middle  tones,  we  must  have  more 
Wntrast  in  the  negatives.  This  was 
iaipossible  with  our  8  x  10  camera, 
4ie  to  its  lens  and  stops.  So,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1937,  we  installed  a  stand- 
a."d  full-page  size,  dark  room  camera 
and  a  powdering  cabinet.  With  this 
Camera  we  were  able  to  tighten  our 
negatives,  and,  by  changing  from  one 
b  three  bites  on  the  plate,  secured 


the  desired  detail 
middle  tones. 

“Therefore,  within  three  years  af¬ 
ter  the  purclaase  of  a  one-man  plant, 
all  the  original  equipment  had  been 
discarded  and  replaced  by  standard 
orthodox  equipment. 

“Upon  this  experience  I  base  my 
opinion  that  the  equipment  of  a  one- 
man  engraving  plant  is  only  a  waste 
of  money  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  publisher  will  find  it  necessary 
to  replace  it. 

Expensive  for  Small  Paper 

“It  is  the  initial  cost  of  a  one-man 
plant,  the  replacement  by  standard 
equipment  and  the  operating  expenses 
which  make  photo-engraving  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition  for  small  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 

“In  our  first  year,  we  invested  $600 
in  the  original  plant  and  an  additional 
$400  for  necessary  supplies  and  extras. 
In  1937  we  spent  a  total  of  $3,524  on 
the  engraving  plant.  This  included 
installation  of  the  dark  room  camera, 
powdering  cabinet  and  supplies  and 
made  our  total  investment  during 


three  years  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  between  $5,500  and  $6,000. 

“In  1936  we  produced  18,531  square 
inches  of  cuts  at  a  cost  of  4.4  cents 
per  square  inch,  and  in  1937  24,954 
square  inches  both  for  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
square  inch. 

“While  one  may  compare  the  cost 
of  cuts  per  square  inch  produced  in 
his  own  plant  with  the  cost  per  square 
inch  of  commercial  plants  and  think 
there  is  a  big  savings,  he  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  overhead 
of  an  engraving  plant  continues 
whether  there  is  production  or  not, 
and,  when  production  drops,  the  cost 
per  square  inch  can  easily  jump  from 
five  cents  to  15  cents.  However,  by 
increasing  production,  square  inch 
costs  drop,  but  the  total  investment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  greater  due 
to  increased  operating  costs. 

‘  Finally,  while  I  believe  a  publisher 
can  buy  a  limited  or  normal  amount 
of  cuts  cheap>er  from  a  commercial 
plant  than  he  can  produce  them,  a 
small  newspaper’s  own  engraving  de¬ 
partment  can  only  justify  itself  by 
its  speed,  convenience,  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  added  interest  in  that  paper 
through  frequent  use  of  local  pic¬ 
tures.” 

New  Bridge  Symbol 

Symbols  of  the  new  eagle  suit  in 
bridge  have  been  made  available  in 
various  point  sizes  on  the  Linotype. 


Completing  New  Orleans  Addition 


Newsprint  in  Flood 
Salvaged  by  Daily 

Ingenuity  of  Pressmen 
Saves  Carload  of  Wet 
Rolls 

Ingenuity  of  its  pressmen  stood  the 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin  in  good 
stead  in  the  paper’s  post -flood  days 


Front  view  of  new  Times-Picayune-States  addition  under  construction. 


A  FIVE-STORY  addition  to  the 

Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  July  1,  according  to  Moise  H. 
Goldstein,  architect  for  the  project. 

The  annex  will  connect  directly  with 
the  company’s  existing  building  and 
will  front  78  feet  on  North  Street  with 
a  depth  of  84  feet.  When  the  armex  is 
completed,  the  North  Street  frontage 
of  the  building  will  be  228  feet. 

Approximately  32,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  will  be  contained  in  the 
completed  annex.  The  new  building 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  a  brick 
and  stone  exterior.  A  maximum  wall 
area  will  be  used  for  windows,  which 
will  be  of  the  continuous  type,  afford¬ 
ing  greatest  light  and  ventilation. 

All  departments  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  States  will  be  accorded 
room  for  expansion  when  the  annex 
is  ready  for  occupancy.  The  archi¬ 
tect’s  plans  provide  for  use  of  the  five 
respective  floors  by  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  display  advertising, 
news  and  executive  and  photo  en¬ 


graving  and  mechanical  departments. 
Additional  newsprint  storage  space 
will  be  provided  in  the  basement. 

George  J.  Glover,  Inc.,  is  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  fifth  floor  of  the  annex  will  be 
occupied  by  the  engraving  room,  and 
additional  space  will  be  provided  for 
the  composing  room.  The  news  de¬ 
partment  and  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  will  move  to  the  annex,  provid¬ 
ing  space  for  private  offices  in  the  old 
building  for  the  financial,  society, 
sports  and  news  departments  and  an 
enlarged  library.  The  new  photo¬ 
graphic  department  will  include  six 
developing  rooms  and  two  finishing 
rooms,  with  a  studio. 

A  conference  room  and  additional 
offices  are  provided  for  on  the  third 
floor.  The  second  floor  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  enlarged  circulation  offices 
and  mail  room;  the  first  floor  by  the 
classified  advertising  department  and 
part  of  the  press  room,  and  the  base¬ 
ment  by  the  press  room  and  additional 
storage  rooms. 


Walter  Burr,  assistant  pressman  for  the 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  shows  method  by 
which  flood-damaged  newsprint  was  sal¬ 
vaged. 

when  it  had  to  face  the  possible  loss 
of  a  carload  of  white  paper. 

Flood  water  on  March  3  had  im¬ 
mersed  the  paper  rolls  about  five 
inches  deep.  Rolls  which  happened  to 
be  laying  on  their  sides  had  to  be 
stripped  of  the  wet  layers.  But  those 
standing  on  end  presented  a  different 
problem.  The  wet  portions  could  not 
be  cut  away.  First  thought  was  that 
the  wet  rolls  probably  would  be  a 
total  loss. 

Examination  revealed  that  the  water 
had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  six  inches.  The  moist  end,  of 
course,  expanded.  A  roll  placed  on 
the  press  would  take  the  print  with 
careful  handling,  provided  the  web 
did  not  break  along  the  wet  end.  The 
problem  was  to  avoid  this  break. 

Experiment  Successful 

Studying  the  problem,  the  head 
pressman  determined  the  frequent 
breaks  were  caused  by  a  tendency  of 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  web  to  dry, 
causing  it  to  shrink  while  the  next 
three  or  four  inches  of  paper  remained 
moist  and  expanded.  "ITie  solution, 
then,  seemed  to  lie  in  a  control  of  the 
moisture  within  the  roll. 

This  led  to  an  experiment  which 
proved  quite  successful.  A  coating  of 
heavy  grease  was  spread  over  the  wet 
end  of  the  roll  immediately  that  the 
shipping  cover  had  been  removed. 
The  grease  was  spread  so  thoroughly 
over  the  paper  that  air  could  not  reach 
it.  When  time  came  to  use  the  roll  the 
major  portion  of  the  grease  was 
scrapped  off.  Only  a  slight  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  grease  was  discernible  on 
the  printed  copies,  the  amount  being 
so  small  as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  most 
readers. 

The  device  resulted  in  salvaging  the 
entire  lot  of  paper  in  the  warehouse  at 
the  time  of  the  flood,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  portions  of  a  few  rolls  which 
were  lying  on  their  sides. 

Inslall  Ludlow  Equipment 

Ludlows  have  been  installed  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  & 
Sun;  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune;  Glen 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  &  Times; 
South  Kent  County  News,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.;  Oxford  (Pa.)  News;  Bisbee 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Review;  and  the  New¬ 
ark  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 
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£ditotiali  MAKERS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  mechanical  department 
superintendents  and  executives  will  meet  next 
month,  for  their  first  session  in  Canada,  at  the  12th 
annual  mechanical  conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  12  years  have  passed  since  this 
group  came  into  existence;  it  is  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  that  the  ANPA  had  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  nearly  40  years  before  these  conferences 
were  established.  Few  enterprises  in  organized 
newspaperdom  have  so  quickly  demonstrated  their 
usefulness,  and  few  command  a  higher  degree  of 
attention  from  those  they  concern. 

The  conference  plan  is  being  widely  followed 
by  regional  and  state  associations,  but  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  portends  no  declining  popularity 
for  the  annual  international  gathering.  No  other 
medium  exists  for  the  intelligent  interchange  of 
the  information  which  makes  more  attractive  and 


more  readable  newspapers.  Fundamentally,  there 
is  little  new  in  the  printing  art,  but  every  year 
brings  to  light  some  people  who  have  found  new 
ways  of  doing  old  things  better.  And  so  intent 
are  most  printers  and  their  allied  craftsmen  upon 
the  job  in  hand  that  few  of  them  realize  that 
others  might  profit  by  their  progress  vmtil  the 
free-for-all  shop  talks  of  a  conference  bring  their 
tales  forward. 

Probably  this  fellowship  and  interchange  of 
ideas  is  the  magnet  which  has  attracted  an  ever¬ 
growing  attendance  at  these  meetings,  but  it  is  not 
all  that  makes  them  worthwhile.  The  Mechanical 
Department  of  the  ANPA  is  a  continuing  organi¬ 
zation  and  it  has  worked  diligently  between  con¬ 
ventions  to  improve  the  newspaper  art.  Each  con¬ 
vention  has  reported  some  new  progressive  step — 
the  product,  perhaps,  of  years  of  careful  and 
painstaking  work  by  members  or  committees  on 


problems  that  defy  solution  by  individuals.  Last 
year’s  report  on  standardizing  of  newspaper  color 
printing  was  a  marked  achievement,  of  which 
more  will  be  heard. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  be  done,  not  all 
of  which  lie  wholly  in  the  mechanical  province. 
Under  the  newsprint  economy  stress  of  the  past 
six  months,  for  instance,  we  have  the  notion  that 
some  papers  have  carried  economy  to  the  point 
of  repelling  the  all-important  reader.  Tight¬ 
spaced  heads,  invisible  margins,  and  column 
rules  so  thin  that  they  perform  no  function  may 
save  a  few  thousand  dollars  this  year,  but  they 
do  not  add  to  the  long-run  prestige  of  the  news¬ 
paper  nor  to  its  competitive  value  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  If  this  is  not  a  subject  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  it  probably  should  not  be,  it  is  one 
for  individual  mechanical  executives  to  ponder 
and  to  develop  with  sagacity  in  their  own  offices. 


Texas-Okla.  Group 
Votes  to  Join  SNPA 

To  Become  Its  Western  Division; 

Resolution  Hits  Supply  Men's  Bars 

At  Mechanical  Conference  Hotel 

Opposition  to  supply  men  setting  up 
bars  in  hotels  at  meetings  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  resolution  voted  by  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
May  2  and  3.  Undesirable  results  of 
the  practice  of  providing  liquor  were 
advanced  as  the  reason  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  directed  against 
a  minority  of  the  membership  and 
outsiders  who  caused  trouble  previ¬ 
ously.  Delegates  want  to  assiire  big 
attendance  at  business  sessions.  There 
is  no  reason  for  bars  now  as  liquor 
can  be  sold  legally  in  Texas.  Many 
supply  men  were  glad  the  resolution 
passed. 

A.  T.  Blease,  Caller-Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  was 
named  chairman  by  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  executive  committee,  which 
will  be  the  governing  vmit  under  the 
new  setup  adopted  by  the  conference. 

To  Expand  Organization 

Other  members  were  named  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Levin  Deputy,  Dallas  News;  O. 
M.  Harper,  Tulsa  World,  retiring 
chairman;  W.  J.  Phillips,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  A.  I. 
Lundberg,  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram; 
Martin  Moxley,  San  Antonio  News 
and  Express;  and  J.  H.  Gibson,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 

Decision  was  reached  to  expand  the 
organization  to  include  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  conference  name  will  be 
changed  to  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  upon  approval  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  SNPA. 

Means  of  eliminating  waste  of 
newsprint  were  discussed  by  75  dele¬ 
gates  from  newspapers  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

In  this  connection  the  mechanical 
conference  voted: 

Opposition  to  the  iise  of  a  4-point 
column  rule  because  of  composing 
room  difficulties  it  would  cause. 

Opposition  to  mat  shrinkage  of 
more  than  9/16  of  an  inch  because  a 
committee  of  stereotypers  reported 
greater  shrinkage  wovild  preclude  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 

That  at  least  %  of  an  inch  margin 
is  mandatory  for  good  appearance  of 
the  paper. 

Standardization  of  the  size  of  com¬ 


mercial  colored  comics  to  be  run  with 
colored  comic  pages  should  be  sought. 
Lundberg,  Phillips  and  Deputy  were 
designated  as  a  committee  to  confer 
with  advertising  agencies  on  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Delegates  were  welcomed  by  Har¬ 
old  V.  Hough,  treasurer  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram.  Coordination  and  salesman¬ 
ship  between  newspaper  departments 
was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Adsit,  SNPA 
labor  commissioner,  Dallas.  Eddie 
Gaughan,  pressroom  foreman,  Tulsa 
World,  discussed  blankets  from  a 
pressman’s  standpoint. 

Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and 
its  relation  to  the  composing  room  was 
discussed  by  E.  C.  Taulbee,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Cox’s  Department  Store, 
Fort  Worth.  He  said  a  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager  should  prepare  copy 
to  scale,  a  publisher  should  not  per¬ 
mit  wholesale  alterations  in  store  copy 
and  composing  room  men  shoiild  be 
more  careful  of  cuts  and  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  ads  after  the  proof  has  been 
approved  by  a  store’s  advertising 
manager. 

The  following  department  chairmen 
served  during  the  conference:  com¬ 
posing  room,  George  Woodman,  fore¬ 
man,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  com¬ 
posing  room;  pressroom,  Harmon  J. 
Bluitt,  foreman,  San  Antonio  Light 
pressroom;  stereotype  room,  Joe  Bedel, 
foreman,  stereotype  department,  Dal¬ 
las  News-Journal;  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  L.  C.  McMerrick,  foreman  of  pho¬ 
to-engraving,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

Luncheon  was  served  the  first  day 
by  the  George  H.  Morrill  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  and  Fort  Worth  publishers 
gave  a  dinner  to  conference  members 
the  second  night.  Samples  of  color 
printing  were  on  display.  There  were 
68  supply  men  at  the  conference. 
Visitors  included  L.  H.  Schenck  and 
R.  J.  Ratcliff  of  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Vancouver  Sun  Has  New  Press 


This  photo  w«s  taken  in  the  new  pressroom  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  when  Mrs. 
Robert  Cromie,  wife  of  the  late  president,  pressed  the  button  which  started  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  new  Goss,  five-unit,  320-ton  press.  Group  shows  left  to  right:  Robert  Cromie 
II,  vice-president  of  the  Sun;  F.  R.  Anderson,  advisory  executive;  Mrs,  Robert  Cromie; 
P.  J.  Salter,  president  and  general  manager;  George  Cran,  director  of  advertising; 
Herbert  Gates,  circulation  manager,  and  G.  H.  Sallans,  managing  editor. 


INSTALLA'nON  OF  a  new  320-ton 
five-unit  high  speed  Goss  press  has 
now  been  completed  by  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  in  the  basement  of  its 
new  building  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  unit  was  recently  set  in  operation 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Cromie,  wife  of  the 
late  founder  of  the  paper. 

Prior  to  installation  massive  foun¬ 
dations  were  installed  and  were  not 
permitted  to  touch  foundations  of  the 
building  itself,  so  that  no  harmful 
effect  might  be  caused  on  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  high  tower  on  the  struc¬ 


ture.  Steel  supports  were  also  in¬ 
stalled  and  carried  up  to  the  seventh 
floor  where  a  seven  ton  capacity  me¬ 
tal  pot,  heated  with  nine  200  volt, 
10  k.w.  elements  was  installed  in  the 
stereotype  room. 

The  new  press  has  a  color  unit 
which  will  operate  on  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion.  When  at  full  speed  five  200 
foot  webs  bearing  80  pages  of  print 
are  pouring  into  the  folder  at  approxi¬ 
mately  20  miles  per  hour.  Normal 
production  is  planned  to  handle  up  to 
40  pages  by  duplicating  the  t3q>e 


forms,  and  this  method  will  double 
the  delivery  of  the  press  to  the  folder, 

In  addition  to  the  new  press  a  four 
color  16-page  capacity  Hoe  press  has 
been  installed  and  will  be  used  on  the 
magazine  section  with  the  present 
Sun  press  which  formerly  handled  the 
magazine  production  alone.  The  ex¬ 
isting  Sun  presses  are  being  entirely 
overhauled,  reconditioned,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  new  pressroom,  where 
they  will  be  used  on  special  edition 
work  and  as  stand-by  equipment. 

A  200-gallon  ink  tank  has  been 
sunk  in  the  pressroom  floor  and  ink 
is  fed  from  the  tank  under  85  pounds 
pressure  to  the  founts  on  the  press. 
The  same  pressure  feed  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  other  presses  in  the 
plant. 

Installation  of  the  new  presses  and 
auxiliary  equipment  and  retention  of 
the  presses  formerly  used  make  the 
Sun  one  of  the  best  equipped  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  all  Western  Canada 

Building  Altaratlons  CompMni 

Major  alterations  have  also  been 
completed  to  the  large  building  which 
was  purchased  by  the  paper  some 
months  ago,  and  which  was  originally 
built  for  the  old  Vancouver  World. 
This  structure  has  been  entirely  mod¬ 
ernized  and  large  neon  signs  spell  the 
name  of  the  paper  on  every  side  of 
the  high  tower,  while  a  huge  “Sun" 
sends  its  rays  over  the  city  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  building. 

Established  by  the  late  Robert 
Cromie,  the  paper  today  is  headed  by 
P.  J.  Salter,  president  and  managing 
director;  Robert  Cromie  II,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  F.  B.  Anderson,  advisory  ex¬ 
ecutive;  G.  H.  Sallans,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  George  Cran,  advertising  director, 
and  Herbert  Gates,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  old  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Sun  were  a  heap  of  smould¬ 
ering  ashes  after  a  disastrous  fire,  but 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  staff  remained,  and  the 
noon  edition  was  on  the  streets  on 
schedule.  Now  12  months  later  the 
paper  is  installed  in  its  new  perma¬ 
nent  home,  with  larger  accommoda¬ 
tions,  additional  news  services,  better 
equipment,  and  an  increased  staff. 

Installs  Goss  Press 

Delivery  of  new  press  equipment 
for  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago,  ^ 
been  completed  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  Chicago,  and  erectioi 
work  is  progressing  rapidly.  InstJ- 
lation  includes  a  Goss  96-page  Unit- 
Type  Anti-Friction  High  Speed  Maga¬ 
zine  Press  with  three  form  roller  ini 
distribution,  a  gripper  collecting  jai 
magazine  folder  with  single 
and  a  Wood  Jiinior  Autopaster.  Th 
press  will  deliver  three  different  32 
page  or  six  16-page  signatru-es. 
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A  NEW  LIGHT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


ROLTXRS  for  your  modern  high-speed  news-  were  producticm-tested  in  actual  pressrooms  until 

pajier  presses;  rollers  that  give  you  full,  the  ideal  roller  for  your  purpose  was  evolved. 

sparkling  color  without  hreaking-in;  rollers  that  •  t  i  i  t>  n  x  i  mi* 

*  .  ®  ...  11  .  A  OH  Hiay  require  Ideal  Da  Rollers  for  brilliant 

require  fewer  regrindings  and  reduce  your  im-  ,  i  ti  i  rkv  n 

*  .  r  .  ^  color  work,  or  you  may  need  Ideal  DA  Rollers 

pression  cost  to  the  minimum.  r  i  i  ir.  i  i  i  »  i*  i 

*  tor  clear,  snappy  halftones  and  deep,  velvety  solids. 

Such  Ideal  DX  Rollers  were  developeil  only  after  «•  i  i  i 

«  ,  1  ,  .11  lou  cannot  allord  to  guess  at  results  when  pro- 

newspaper  pressmen  conluled  what  an  ideal  news-  ,  .  1  1-  f  • 

*  * !•  1  T  1  1-  1  r  1  duction  and  quality  are  of  paramount  importance, 

paper  roller  must  accomplish.  In  the  light  of  that  i  y  r  r 

knowledge  materials  and  processes  of  manufac-  Get  in  touch  now  with  the  Ideal  representative 

ture  were  scientifically  considered  and  rollers  located  in  your  vicinity  or  write  to 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  Branches  in  principal  cities  LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  NE\^  ^ORK 
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Ludlow  Names  Myers 


room  with  custom-built  stainless  steel 
I  Ddlll6S  *  equipment  comprises  the  photographic 

department. 

i  The  engraving  department  is  laid 

’  out  for  streamlined  work  with  a 

continued  from  page  IV  Chemco  camera,  stainless  steel  acces- 
■  series,  a  Gaebel  stripping  frame  and 

tion.  An  8-page  special  Chemco  whirler  cooler  and 

>  club  is  run  off,  includ-  b'^rner,  /  Ma^r  powdering  box  a 
uction  of  a  picture  taken  Compact  printed  and  an  Axel-Holm- 
(  Strom  etcher. 

The  composing  room,  an  open  area 
of  7,800  sq.  ft.  is  the  pride  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  second  only  to  the  new 
press  and  its  building.  Twenty  Lino¬ 
types,  3  Ludlows,  2  Monotype  mate¬ 
rial  makers,  4  ATF  saws,  a  Rouse 
mitering  machine,  a  Hoe  and  a  Goss 
matrix  roller,  a  Goss  flat  shaver,  2 
routers,  a  casting  box  and  a  metal  pot 
are  arranged  for  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  65  ft.  X  120  ft.  floor. 
Work  flows  smoothly  through  the  com¬ 
posing  room  from  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  carriers  to  the  make-up 
tables  and  mat  rollers.  The  mats  are 
backed,  then  sent  down  a  chute  to 
the  two  Sta-Hi  scorchers  at  the  metal 
pots  in  the  pressroom. 

Harry  W.  Sherman,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  William  Diesing, 
pressroom  superintendent,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  operating  efficiency  of  the 
new  plant. 

Goes  Streamline 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times,  which 
has  been  using  flush-left  style  for 
italic  and  small- type  headings  for  the 
past  year,  recently  went  completely 
streamlined.  The  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  has  used  the  side  headings 
for  more  than  a  year.  About  20  other 
Oklahoma  dailies  and  about  30  week¬ 
lies  have  adopted  the  streamline  style 
in  the  past  two  years. 


.  I  Southern  Representative  Made 

seder  InflOtS  Atlanta  District  Manager 

George  Myers,  Ludlow  representa- 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  tive  in  the  Southern  states,  has  been 

Foreman  Invents  Efficient  Mould  appointed  Atlanta  district  manager  of 

the  Ludlow  Ty- 

It  is  possible  for  an  average  size  pography  Com- 

wspaper  to  make  its  own  economical  pany  Chicago  " 


general  superin-  classified  advertising  department, 

tendent.  Adequate  room  is  provided  for  the 

Previous  to  business  offices,  which  were  formerly 

joining  the  Lud-  crowded  onto  a  balcony  suspended 

low  organization,  from  the  ceiling  above  the  former 

Mr.  Myers  had  Georqe  Myers  classified  ad  department  and  the  mail¬ 
wide  experience  ing  room. 

in  newspaper  and  commercial  print-  The  circulation  department,  carrying 
ing  plants,  including  service  as  com-  files  and  the  accounts  for  the  60,000 
posing  room  foreman,  superintendent  Call -Chronicle  subscribers  runs  the 
and  general  manager  of  several  plants,  length  of  the  main  building,  connect¬ 
ing  directly  with  the  new  mailing 
room.  An  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  punched  card  system  and 
Kardex  files  facilitate  the  rapid  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  mass  of  statistical  data 
having  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  circulation  department.  An  air 
conditioning  unit  provides  for  heating, 
cooling,  humidification  and  circulation. 

New  executive  offices  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers:  Royal  W.  Weiler,  David  A. 
Miller  and  Maj.  J.  C.  Shumberger,  are 
located  on  the  second  floor,  adjoining 
the  news  room  which  is  a  large  open 
room  with  separate  city  desks  and  re¬ 
porters’  desks  for  the  Call  and  Chron¬ 
icle.  Westinghouse  Magnalux  semi-in- 
direct  lamps  provide  soft,  adequate 
illumination  for  the  reporters  and  desk 
men.  The  old-fashioned  goose-neck 
lamps  on  the  desks  have  been  dis¬ 
carded. 

A  pulley  carrier  system  connects 
the  news  room,  advertising  department 
and  the  composing  room. 

Files  Date  Back  fo  1846 
The  morgue  adjoins  the  news  room 
and  carries  files  dating  back  to  1846, 
a  large  reference  library  and  30,000 
local  and  national  cuts  and  mats. 

The  telegraph  room,  leading  off  the 
news  room,  has  11  teletypewriters 
bringing  in  the  A.P.,  U.P.  and  I.N.S. 
world  news  to  the  Call -Chronicle. 
One  of  the  teletypewriters  is  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  coal  region 
office  of  the  Call-Chronicle  at  Lans- 
ford.  Another  provides  2-way  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  Pennsylvania  A.P. 
members. 

The  photographic  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  departments  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
second  floor.  An  art  room,  two  film 
developing  rooms  and  a  projection 


i  Interested  in  printing  and  typography, 

y  y  Mr.  Myers  has  taught  advertising  and 

printing  salesmanship,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  technical  notes  regarding  printing 
.  .  . . .  -  machinery.  He  has  been  active  in 

ii_  5  '!  i" i  ^be  Craftsmen’s  movement, 

-  - - -  •*'  1^--—  assisted  in  organizing  several  local 

clubs  and  speaking  at  various  Crafts- 
feeders  on  ad  and  head-letter  ma-  ®  meetings, 

cines  and  Elrods,  the  newspaper  hesi¬ 
tated  to  purchase  an  expensive  water- 
cooUng  outfit,  especiaUy  as  it  had  a 
good  water  cooling  furnace  for  making 
small  hand-feed  ingots  which  it  uses 
most. 

So  Mr.  Guntharp  invented  his  own. 

(See  sketch.) 

The  illustration  shows  a  metal  box 
32  inches  long  by  25  inches  wide,  4 
inches  deep  with  l^-inch  inflow  water 
pipe  going  in  at  the  bottom  at  a  very 
low  pressure  and  a  %-inch  overflow  16  arched  type  super-production  units 
pipe  protruding  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  6  units  to  the 
2^  inches  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  News 
box  to  take  out  the  hot  water  rising  Chronicle;  1  unit  (vertical  type)  to 
to  the  top.  the  Washington  Daily  News;  3  units 

“After  the  box  is  made,  and  before  to  El  Mundo,  Puerto  Rico  Illustrado, 
putting  on  the  top,  have  all  water  inc..  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  12  units 
connections  and  nipples  soldered  and  f)  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  and  12 
ready  for  plumber’s  connections,’  units  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
Mr.  Guntharp  says.  Give  the  metal  Shipments  have  been  made  of  9  roto- 
worker  one  of  the  long  molds  and  a  gravure  units  to  Cleveland  Plain 
pattern  to  cut  the  openings  for  the  and  L.  J.  Rosso,  Buenos  Aires, 

molds  to  rest  m  and  let  them  go  down  .  , , 

in  the  box  as  deep  as  possible  and  ,  In  addition,  orders  have  l^n  filled 
stUl  keep  them  level.  The  tip  end  I®*'  2  new  direct  rotary  lithographic 
should  protrude  over  the  end  of  the  P^'^sses  to  the  Meyercord  Company, 
metal  box  about  V4  inch,  and  the  end  Chicago;  1  new  Hoe  super-offset  press 
with  handle  about  1  inch.”  to  the  Ministerio  de  Marinha  Hydro- 

Unless  the  top  of  the  box  is  made  graphico,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  4  super- 
of  heavy  metal,  Mr.  Guntharp  further  offset  metal  decorating  presses, 
explains,  it  is  wise  to  reenforce  the  A  new  Hoe  super-production  multi¬ 
strips  of  metal  on  each  side  of  the  color  press  was  put  into  operation 
mold  openings,  otherwise  the  top  of  April  12  by  the  Courier-Journal  and 
the  box  has  a  tendency  to  sway  in  [joinsville  Times  as  Barry  Bingham, 

*■  u  iu  *  president  and  publisher,  pressed  a 

■The  Illustration  shows  ^e  top  view  button  throwing  into  gear  the  electric 

“sting°te  "place"""  "  """  ^^^les  the 

The  wood  table  for  the  metal  box  to  Jourier-Journal  to  print  its  own  Sun- 

rest  on  can  be  made  in  any  height  to  T*?**"® 

suit  a  composing  room’s  needs.  ^roughout  and  to  add  color  to  its 

Total  cost  of  the  cooler,  made  of  Sunday  magazine  sections. 

1/16-inch  rust-proof  metal,  was  First  issues  from  the  press  were 
$15.85.  comic  sections  of  the  Courier-Journal 


Hoe  Shipments 


M  I  I  1  Sharp,  clean.  detaiW 
I  /  ra  halficinc-  .  .or.  .  .nuidii)- 
J  I'TH  f**^**'  reproduriion* 

**  ^  — that  i?  the  difference 

between  goed  new-paper  reproduelien 
and  bad. 

Gel  perfect  tonal  oontra-t  with  Wood 
Dry  Mate.  They'll  hold  the  whitwt 
highlight  and  blackest  shadow  with 
absolute  fidelity.  Does  it  make  a  differ¬ 
ence?  .\sk  any  mechanical  man  using 
Wood  Dry  Mat — or  write  for  a  sample 
batch  and  try  'em  yourself. 

Ill  fe!! 


PH0T0-EN6RtVIN« 

EQUIPMENT 

Of  All  Kindt 


STANDARD  PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

hr 

Country’s  Oldest  Manufacturers 


CORPORATION 
HOOSICK  FALLS 
NEW  YORK 


WRITE  VS  TOUR  PROBLEM 
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New  England  Meeting  Offset  Press  Sales  Two  Lifting  Trucks 

The  seventh  semi-annual  meeting  of  Three  offset  presses  for  newspaper  Elwell-Parker,  desim'-rs  and  build- 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  work  manufactured  by  the  Weben-  ers  of  power  industrial  trucks,  trac- 
Composing  Room  Executives’  Asso-  dorfer-Wills  Co.  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  tors  and  cranes,  recently  issued  two 
elation  will  be  held  Sunday,  May  15,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  been  installed  in  bulletins  describing  high-lift  platform 
in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Arrangements  the  plants  of  the  Watertown  (S.  D.)  trucks  and  tiering  fork  trucks.  The 
have  been  made  to  have  “open  house”  Reminder,  the  Menominee  (Wis.)  high-lift  truck  has  a  capacity  of  4,000 
at  the  Woonsocket  Call,  and  also  for  a  Dunn  County  Pictorial  Messenger,  and  i>ounds  and  a  reach  to  meet  almost 
meeting  with  salesmen  at  10  a.m.  A  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Owatonnan.  any  requirements.  The  tiering  fork 
business  session  at  the  Blackstone  The  Webendorfer-Wills  Company  has  truck  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  pounds 
Hotel  will  conclude  at  6  p.m.  Harry  just  completed  five  web  offset  presses  and  also  is  made  to  meet  operating  re- 
L.  Gage,  vice-president,  Mergenthaler  perfecting,  two  color,  four  color  and  quirements  as  to  reach. 

Linotype  Co.,  will  speak  on  “Let’s  Ed-  three  color.  ijj  i#i  AkJi 

ucate  the  Advertisers  ’  Klean'O-Mat 

lAinC  rnacl  AOOS  jianl  Klean-O-Mat  machines  have  been 

Jvlllj  LUdjI  JIdll  The  Fond  dtt  Lac  (Wis.)  Common-  installed  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 

James  L.  Brown  has  joined  the  San  wealth-Reporter  has  installed  a  new  Republican  and  Daily  News  and 

Francisco  sales  force  of  Intertype.  Stahi  matrix  forming  unit.  Springfield  Union  plants. 


Rutherford  Company  Hofds 
Preview  Exhibit  of  Equipment 
At  New  Display  Rooms 

A  preview  demonstration  of  the  new 
Rutherford  Machinery  Company  Dis¬ 
play  Room,  located  at  100  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  was  given  May  4. 
The  purpose  was  to  show  the  process 
of  offset  lithography  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  copy  to  the  completion  of  the 


Starting  with  the  copy,  the  Ruther 
ford  Photo-Lettering  Machine 


was  I 

used  to  reproduce  the  lettering  and 
type  matter  normally  doi\e  by  hand.  I 
From  a  rough  layout,  the  job  wasj 
run  on  the  machine,  developed  in  aj 
dark  room,  and  a  reverse  print  made. 
At  the  same  time  the  principles  of  the 
machine  were  explained  and  its  many 
uses  and  great  flexibility  demon¬ 
strated. 

Camera  Work  Explained 

Using  the  copy  as  prepared  on  the 
Lettering  Machine, 


—  that’s  still 
AU  10  Commandments 


multiple  nega¬ 
tive  was  made  on  the  Rutherford  pre¬ 
cision  Camera. 


It  was  shown  how  the 
negative  could  be  located  in  center 
and  then,  by  using  an  automatic  shut¬ 
ter,  stepped  and  repeated  the  required 
number  of  times. 


Many  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  camera  were  also  ex¬ 
plained. 

After  the  negative  was  developed, 
the  Vacuum  Frame  and  Whirler  came 
in  for  a  short  discussion. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  the 
press  plate  on  the  Rutherford  Preci¬ 
sion  Photo  Composing  Machine.  The 
negative,  made  in  the  camera,  was 
placed  in  the  machine  and  stepped  up 
on  the  press  plate.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  due  to  the  Composing  Ma¬ 
chine’s  many  safety  features,  it  is 


PUBLISHERS  are  people,  statesmen,  patriots, 
civic  leaders  .  .  .  But  first,  last  and  all-the- 
time,  publishers  are  newspapermen.  There 
is  not  one  from  Ben  Frankhn  down,  whose 
epitaph  might  not  fittingly  and  command- 
ingly  read:  "Get  the  paper  out!" 

Every  new  newspaper  plant  is  a  monument 
to  civic  pride,  to  the  publisher's  faith  in  his 
fellows  and  his  country  and  himself.  And  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  resourcefulness,  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  profession;  for  outward  grace  can 
never  be  more  than  a  symbol  of  inward  effi¬ 
ciency.  As  prestige  grows,  so  grows  the  inner 
voice  commanding,  “Get  the  paper  out!" 

One  common  denominator  in  efficiency  in 
the  three  plants  pictured  here  is  Kemp  Gas 
Immersion  Melting  of  stereotype  metal.  And  it 
is  hardly  an  accident  when  three  new  plants 
as  widely  separated  as  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
Ontario  select  the  same  new  method  of  stereo 
melting.  Each  one  of  these  Kemp  installations 
is  guaranteed  to  save  40  percent  (or  more)  in 
fuel,  and  to  speed  things  up,  day  in  and  day 
out  when  it's  time  to  “Get  the  paper  out". 


YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 


to  make  a  mistake.  The  arc  lamp, 
could  not  be  turned  on  \uitil  vacuum 
was  secured,  and  once  this  was  done,j 
all  electrical  controls  were  imme-' 
diately  cut  off  so  that  the  plate  could 
not  be  accidentally  moved,  which' 
would  spoil  it. 

The  plate  was  then  developed, 
placed  on  the  Rutherford  High-Speed 
Offset  Job  Press,  and  sample  sheets 
nm  off. 

The  demonstration,  attended  by  a 
large  group,  was  arranged  by  Herbert 
Kaufman,  advertising  manager  of 
General  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  of 
which  Rutherford  is  a  division. 


TORONTO  GLOBE  &  MAIL 


What  Kemp  does  for  others,  Kemp  can  do 
for  you.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  details. 
Address  .  .  .  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co., 
405  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GREEN  BAY  GAZETTE 


aca.,  j'Kuna  jout^ 

York  Composition  Co.,  York,  Pa.; 
Oillas  News- Journal;  Bethesda  Print- 
^  Co.,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Omaha  Daily 
•cumal;  North  Wilkesboro  (N.  C.) 
{tumal  Patriot,  Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
jjkily  Freeman;  Zanesville  (O.) 
‘mes-Recorder. 
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Joins  Intertype 


New  Paper  Roll  Truck  Win  Sperry  Awards 


Joe  C.  Harty  New  Arkansas, 

Louisiana  Representative 

Manager  Chadwick  of  the  Southern 
branch  of  Intertype  Corporation  has 
announced  the  addition  of  Joe  C. 
Harty  to  his  sales  staff  as  of  May  1. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  formerly  covered  by  J.  H. 
Wade.  Mr.  Harty  is  30  and  has  spent 
13  of  those  years  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  He  started  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  and  later,  in  1925,  became  ma¬ 
chinist  helper  and  then  operator  for 
the  Times  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Following  its  recent  order  for  nine 
four-deck  Intertypes,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  has  chosen  5%-point  Ideal 
News  type  as  a  new  dress  for  its  mar¬ 
kets,  legals,  and  classified  pages.  The 
installation  required  35  fonts. 

E.  W.  Preston  is  publisher  and  C. 
W.  Govier  mechanical  superintendent. 

El  Tucsonense,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  old¬ 
est  Spanish  newspaper  in  the  South¬ 
west,  recently  added  a  new  four-deck 
Model  C.  Intertype  with  four  side 
magazines,  eqviipped  with  automatic 
quadding  and  centering  device. 

The  Kalamazoo  (Midi.)  Gazette,  a 
Booth  newspaper,  recently  adopted 
new  heads  set  in  Cheltonian  and  Eg- 
mont. 

An  exhibition  of  the  new  Stream¬ 
lined  Eight-Magazine  Intertype  Mixer 
equipped  with  automatic  quadding 
and  centering  device  and  the  new  Six- 
Mold  Disk  will  be  held  at  Toronto 
Type  Foundry,  Canadian  Distributors, 
120  Wellington  Street  West  the  week 
of  June  6,  during  the  ANPA  Mediani- 
cal  Conference. 


Adds  Duplex 


A  new  Duplex  press  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Morning 
Times  in  an  expansion  move  which 
began  in  January  when  the  newspaper 
was  purchased  from  Southwest  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  by  a  corporation  formed 
of  Ada  and  Pontotoc  county  business 
men.  Chet  Clark  is  publisher  and  J. 
C.  Rothwell  is  managing  editor. 

local  245  ITU  Is  50 

James  E.  Hudson,  publisher,  and 
Arthur  H.  Crowell,  managing  editor  of 
Woonsocket  Call,  and  Freman  L.  Sal- 
tus,  editor  of  Rhode  Island  Labor 
News,  were  among  the  speakers  at  the 
50th  anniversary  banquet  of  Local  245, 
International  Typographical  Union, 
Woonsocket,  May  2. 


Stereotype 

Supplies 

• 

Electric 

Matrix  Scorchers 
Press  Blankets 

—  write  for  catalog  — 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

BOX  131,  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


THE  SERVICE  CASTER  &  TRUCK 

CO.,  Albion.  Mich.,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  hydraulic  paper  roll 
truck  which  the  firm  claims  saves  tons 
of  paper  lost  annually  through  mis¬ 
use  in  handling  the  rolls. 

The  truck  takes  heavy  paper  rolls 
up  to  2,000  pounds  in  weight,  from 
vertical  shipping  position.  The  opera¬ 
tor  inserts  the  nose  of  the  truck  under 
the  roll,  then  attaches  chain,  binding 
the  roll  to  the  truck.  Hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  gradually  eases  the  load  back  to 
carrying  posi.'on,  the  entire  weight 
resting  on  two  large  front  wheels  and 
two  smaller  rear  trailer  casters,  thus 
relieving  the  operator  of  the  weight 
or  the  necessity  for  maintaining  bal¬ 
ance.  As  the  roll  tilts  backwards  from 
the  standing  position,  it  comes  off  the 
floor  cleanly  with  no  crimping  at  the 
ends,  the  firm  states.  The  truck  is 
fitted  with  a  swinging  nose  which  op¬ 
erates  independently  of  the  angle  of 
the  handles.  Arriving  at  the  ware¬ 
house,  the  truck  can  be  lowered  fully 
to  the  horizontal  position  and  the  load 
rolled  off.  A  heavy  iron  guard  xmder 
the  main  frame  protects  the  operator 
as  the  truck  tips  backward,  acting  as 
a  brake  for  the  descending  load.  This 
brake  can  stop  the  load  at  any  angle 
and  is  released  by  the  pressure  of  a 
foot  pedal.  A  one-man  truck,  it  can 
be  broken  over  easily  by  a  single  op¬ 
erator. 

The  truck  has  an  all  steel,  arc- 
welded  frame  with  one-piece,  special 
hot-rolled  steel  nose  Ms  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  grappling  hook  and  chain, 
42  inches  long,  are  adjustable  to  the 
load.  The  handles  are  all  steel  of  IV4 
inch  pipe,  arc-welded  to  the  side  rails. 
Wheels  are  Ni-Steel-Iron  equipped 
with  Timken  roller  bearings  and  high 
pressure  lubrication  fittings.  Rubber 
tired  or  Textolite  wheels  are  optional. 


The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union  and 
the  Oakland  Tribune  recently  won  the 
fourth  annual  Sperry  Color  competi¬ 
tion  award  and  received  engraved  sil¬ 
ver  plaques.  These  awards  are  made 
each  year  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  two  newspapers  which  do 
the  best  job  of  reproducing  their  color 
advertising.  The  12  Associated  Week¬ 
ly  newspapers  are  divided  into  two 
groups — the  hard  i>acking  group  and 
the  soft  packing  group.  The  Union 
won  in  the  soft  packing  class  and  the 
Tribune  in  the  hard.  C.  E.  Borom, 
business  manager  of  the  Union,  gave 
all  credit  for  the  work  on  his  paper  to 
Harry  Bradley,  stereotype  department 
foreman,  and  Hugh  Townley,  press¬ 
room  foreman.  “They  get  together,” 
he  said,  “on  each  color  ad  and  make 
ready  before  the  plates  are  cast,  and 
then  after  pulling  proofs,  make  ready 
again  on  the  press.” 

(oast  Conference 

A  Southern  California  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  June  11  and 
12  at  Hollywood  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 
Hollywood.  L.  L.  McFall,  mechanical 
superintendent,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  is  president  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  Stanley  J.  Wills,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  secretary  -  treasurer.  The 
arrangements  committee  is  headed  by 
Harold  Wynn,  Hollywood  News,  and 
includes  Art  Stanley,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  and  Ernie  Gee,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express.  The  pro¬ 
gram  committee  consists  of  Fred  Har¬ 
ris,  Santa  Monica  Outlook;  L.  M. 
Richardson,  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express,  and  Earl  Leavitt, 
Culver  City  Star-News. 

Paper  Into  Putty 

Better  than  clay  to  chink  the  wild- 
wood  cabin  is  a  composition  formed 
from  old  newspapers,  according  to 
Harry  Donoho,  editorial  writer,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Union.  When  clay  used 
to  fill  space  between  logs  of  his  high 
mountain  cabin  dried  and  then  fell 
out,  Mr.  Donoho  shredded  old  news¬ 
papers  and  mixed  them  with  water. 
The  moist  mass  was  cooked  two 
hours,  then  flour  was  added  to  whiten 
the  substance  and  pulverized  glue 
poured  on. 


Heads  Composing  Room 

W.  R.  Coddingfon  New 

Foreman  of  Vindicator 

Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  new  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  Wilfred  R.  Cod- 
dington. 

Coddington 

born 

Akron,  O.,  and 
^  learned  his  trade 

1  at  the  Akron 

Typesetting  Co. 
He  was  at  the 
Akron  Timet- 

^Ht  Press  two  years, 

one  year  at  the 
Miami  Newt, 
foreman  of  the 
Danner  Press 
W.  R.  Coddingfon  (job  printers)  at 
Akron  for  eight 
years,  after  which  he  was  production 
manager  for  the  Danner  Press  for  a 
>ear  and  a  half. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  at  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  Akron. 

As  production  manager  of  the  Dan¬ 
ner  Press,  Coddington  gave  such  good 
service  that  when  he  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  foremanship  at  the 
Vindicator  the  managers  of  the  four 
largest  stores  in  Akron  joined  in  rec¬ 
ommending  him. 


New  Ink  Firm 


Manufacture  of  colored  printing  ink 
has  been  started  by  the  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  Paint  Co.,  under  supervision  of 
men  who  have  joined  the  company  to 
develop  the  new  industry.  The  new 
branch  of  the  business  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  as  the  Midwest  Ink  Co.,  at  906 
North  Water  Street.  New  machinery 
has  been  installed  in  the  plant  receit- 
ly  remodeled  and  re-arranged  to  make 
room  for  the  new  manufacturing  jxoc- 
ess. 

The  new  undertaking  embraces  a 
full  line  of  printing  inks,  featuring 
colored  news  ink.  In  addition  to  a 
large  order  from  the  Sheboygan  Doily 
Press,  shipment  is  being  made  to  some 
of  the  large  printing  plants  of  ^ 
state. 

The  company  is  headed  by  W 
A.  Knilans,  with  S.  C.  Knilans  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 


Modern!^ 


SPEED 


CHEMCO'S  Stripfilm  Roll  Camara  producM  fin*  hiqji- 
light  hollton*  nagoliv**  in  combination— a  doubl*  ax- 
poaur*  on  th*  aom*  piac*  oi  film — in  fin*  icraan.  coot** 
scraan  and  lin*  work. 


/^i^ifi^PHOTOPROOUCTS  CO. 

230  W.  41*'  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
27  S.  MARKET  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
346  CAMP  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

WORKS:  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


CHEMCa 

PHOTOENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

Producing  fine  news  pictures  cmd  advertis¬ 
ing  illustrations  at  high  speed,  CHEMCO 
eeguipment  makes  it  possible  for  the  modem 
newspaper  publisher  to  take  full  advemtege 
of  other  time-saving  developments  of  the 
modem  newspaper  plant.  CHEMCO'S  Strip- 
film  Roll  Camera,  for  instemee,  which  extends 
both  the  editorial  and  the  advertising  dead¬ 
line,  meets  the  choUenge  and  the  pace  set 
by  high  speed  presses,  pictures  by  wire. 
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New  Polaroid  Glass  Eliminales 
Glare.  Reduces  Eye-SIrain 


New  Reading  Lamps  Especially  Adapted  to  Needs  of 
Proofreaders  and  Other  Newspaper  Office  Workers 


9 


STRENUOUS  DEMANDS  on  the  eyes 
of  publication  workers  have  made 
good  lighting  one  of  the  prime  requi¬ 
sites  of  publishing  plants  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  continuous  research  among 
plant  managers.  With  the  recent  ad¬ 
vent  of  Polaroid  illumination,  one  of 
the  most  baffling  lighting  problems  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  Ifeen  solved.  Through 
the  use  of  this  light-controlling  mate¬ 
rial,  reflected  glare  can  be  eliminated 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  claimed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  Polaroid 
lighting  unit  was  shown  to  the  public 
in  a  practical  working  model.  This 
first  device  will  go  into  production 
this  month.  It  is  a  reading  lamp 
particularly  adaptable  to  proof  read¬ 
ing  or  routine  office  work.  From  this 
springboard,  many  other  applications 
are  anticipated.  One  of  ffie  largest 
newspaper  plants  in  the  world  has 
started  experimentation  with  the  hope 
of  completely  equipping  their  build¬ 
ing  with  this  glareless  illumination. 
While  the  first  standard  lamps  can  be 
used  for  many  purposes,  individual 
plant  arrangements  may  require  cus¬ 
tom  construction  of  fixtures  for  spe¬ 
cialized  workers. 

Applicable  to  Auto  Headlights 
Polaroid  found  its  first  application 
as  a  glare  eliminator  in  sun  glasses. 
The  American  Optical  Company  and 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  Inc.,  have  produced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs.  It 
has  been  mentioned,  also,  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  deadly  auto¬ 
mobile  headlight  glare.  Polaroid 
Lighting,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  to  advance  the 
use  of  this  product  in  the  field  of  il¬ 
lumination. 

Polaroid  is  the  invention  of  the 
young  Boston  scientist,  Edwin  H.  Land 
and  culminates  250  years  of  scientific 
research  to  establish  this  control  of 
light  on  a  commercial  basis.  Previous 
materials  used  for  the  purpose  have 
been  small,  costly  prisms  confined  jd- 
most  entirely  to  the  better  equipped 
physics  laboratories.  Polaroid  is  a 
paper-thin,  transparent  sheet  almost 
unlimited  in  size  and  containing  bil¬ 
lions  of  sub-microscopic  crystals  so 
densely  placed  that  the  action  of  the 
sheet  is  that  of  one  large  crystal.  The 
development  of  Polaroid  necessitated 
the  perfection  of  a  process  to  align 
the  axes  of  these  invisible  crystals  so 
as  to  form  a  screen  or  combing  device 
which  allowed  only  the  desired  light 
waves  to  emerge. 

Reflected  glare  is  caused  by  light 
waves  which  strike  the  reading  sur¬ 
face  horizontally  and  glance  off  that 
surface  as  a  stone  skipped  on  water. 
These  waves  strike  the  eye  as  white 
specular  light  or  glare.  Light  waves 
that  are  useful  for  seeing  vibrate  ver¬ 
tically  in  the  light  beam  and  pene¬ 
trate  a  non-metallic  surface  coming 
out  with  the  color  message  and  detail. 
Ordinary  light  contains  waves  vibrat¬ 
ing  in  all  planes  at  right  angles  to  the 
hght  beams.  Thus,  in  reading  by 
ortinary  light,  the  eye  is  forced  to  look 
through  this  barrage  of  glare  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  useful  light. 

Undesirable  Rays  Removed 
Polaroid  illumination  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  light  from  an  ordinary 
source  through  a  sheet  of  this  material 
3nd  removing  the  undesirable  light 
Wives.  Only  the  useful  or  “seeing” 
iij^t  reaches  the  paper  and  the  eye.  A 
gussy  paper  assiunes  a  mat  finish  xm- 


der  this  illumination  and  even  the  less 
noticeable  but  still  present  reflected 
glare  from  mat  papers  is  eliminated. 

As  long  as  glare  was  an  unavoidable 
evil,  knowledge  of  its  harmful  effect 
on  the  eyes  was  confined  largely 
to  the  optical  professions.  Now  that  it 
can  be  eliminated,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  advise  the  public  on  that 
subject.  Briefly,  a  chemical  known 
as  visual  purple  is  provided  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  that  is  to  human 
vision  what  silver  nitrate  is  to  the 
photographic  film.  Instead  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  film  or  retina  of  the  eye,  how¬ 
ever,  the  body  constantly  regenerates 
the  supply  of  visual  purple.  Glare 
bleaches  out  this  visual  purple  faster 
than  the  human  system  can  regenerate 
it.  Those  who  have  experienced  tem¬ 
porary  blindness  from  glaring  auto¬ 
mobile  headlights  can  appreciate  this 
effect. 

While  reflected  glare  from  a  read¬ 
ing  surface  does  not  have  such  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  effect,  it  is  substantially 
the  same  and  accounts  for  the  greater 
part  of  eyestrain.  The  supply  of  vis¬ 
ual  purple  is  gradually  reduced  and 
the  strain  increases  in  ratio  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  glare  and  the  length  of 
time  the  eye  is  subjected  to  it 

Several  hundred  applications  have 
been  listed  for  Polaroid.  Among  those 
of  direct  interest  to  publishers  are  il¬ 
lumination  and  the  removal  of  re¬ 
flections  or  control  of  light  intensity 
in  photography.  Pola-screens  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  available  through 
Eastman-Kodak. 


(ape  (od  Daily 
In  New  Home 


continued  from  page  III 


one  plate  is  required  for  each  page.  ' 

Side  entrances  permit  access  to  | 
news  room  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  frontage  of  the  building 
is  79  feet  and  the  depth  180  feet.  The 
production  part  occupies  floor  space 
of  67  X  126  feet.  The  structiue  is  fire¬ 
proof. 

The  circulation  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  according  to  the  last 
A.B.C.  audit,  was  10,061.  George  A. 
Riley  is  general  manager;  Halford 
Houser,  managing  editor;  N.  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  Jr.,  advertising  manager;  and 
M.  C.  Chritton,  mechanical  foreman.  | 

I 

New  (hkago  Group 

Organization  of  the  Chicago  Junior 
Typographical  Union  was  recently 
completed  when  220  apprentice  em¬ 
ployes  of  Chicago  newspapers  and  job 
shop  printing  departments  met  and 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  group, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
C.T.U.,  No.  16.  Officers  elected  were: 
Glen  Burkman,  Chicago  Tribune,  pres¬ 
ident;  John  Sheldon,  Tribune,  vice- 
president;  LeRoy  Blubaum,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  secretary;  Louis 
Pasal,  South  Town  Economist,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Albert  Dion,  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner,  sergeant-at-arms. 


study  before  drafting  a  final  layout 
for  the  building. 

New  Machinery  Installed 

New  machinery,  including  five  new 
Linotypes  and  the  first  unit  of  a 
Duplex  unitubular  press,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  with  provisions  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  two  more  Linotypes.  There 
are  three  Model  8’s,  one  14  and  one  27 
display.  New  type  matrices  also  have 
been  purchased  and  the  newspaper 
will  appear  in  a  new  dress  of  flush- 
left,  streamlined  headlines,  of  pre¬ 
dominating  Metro  and  Erbar  design. 

Seven-point  Excelsior  body  type  on 
an  eight-point  slug  together  wiffi  nine 
and  12-point  Excelsior  for  leads  will 
be  new.  All  matrices  of  18  and  24 
point  are  of  the  new,  two-letter  dis¬ 
play  type. 

The  Linotypes  are  equipped  with 
Kemp  immersion  stereotype  pots  and 
heat  units. 

New  Kemp  stereotyping  equipment 
with  immersion  heat  units  also  has 
been  installed,  and  one  carburetor  will 
feed  both  the  stereotyping  and  Lino¬ 
type  gas  pots. 

The  Duplex  unitubular  press  has  a 
16-page  capacity  and  is  equipped  with 
a  color  unit.  The  second  press  of  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity  has  not  been  installed 
and  the  space  is  covered  by  removable 
slab  construction.  Removable,  inter¬ 
changeable  fountains  are  applied  to 
all  ink  fountains,  permitting  the  press 
to  turn  out  multi-color  and  run-of- 
press  color  work. 

Stereotype  plates  for  the  imitubular 
press  are  cylindrical  in  shape.  Only 


Stereo  Booklet 


In  a  32-page  booklet.  Certified  Dry 
Mat  Corporation,  New  York,  explains 
“how  to  get  the  most  from  your  dry 
mat  and  stereo  expenditures.”  The 
purpose  of  the  booklet  is  to  inform 
advertising  workers  on  “the  field 
which  is  closest  to  them — the  field  of 
the  flat  stereotype  plate  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  dry  mat  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  surface  impression.”  Sub¬ 
jects  discussed  include  the  shrinkage 
question  and  preparation  for  stereo¬ 
typing,  mats  for  flat  casting. 


Advertisers 

demand 

TWO  THINGS 

.  .  .  sharp,  clean-cut  print¬ 
ing  of  their  type  and  cuts 
. . .  space-bills  that  conform 
to  the  linage  ordered.  Both 
are  assured  when  the  news¬ 
paper  uses 

MORLEY 

MATS 


Their  deep,  clean-cut  impres¬ 
sion  brings  out  the  detail  in 
halftones,  electros,  type  .  .  . 
mill-conditioning  controls  the 
shrink  within  the  exact  limits 
desired.  They  scorch  quickly 
.  .  .  release  easily  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 

If  not  already  using  them, 
write  to-day  for  samples  for 
test  in  your  own  stereo  room. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11  St 


You  don't 
have  to 
watch  me 
any  more 


And  you  don’t  have  to  burn 
your  fingers  any  more.  Or 
put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
keep  them  from  getting 
burned.  When  I  melt  down 
to  3  inches  I  slip  off  the  hook 

LIKE  THIS 


The  New  Doable  Ear 

Slip -oil 
Ingot 


Another  step  in  efficiency 
for  the  composing-room. 
The  elongated  hevel  in  the 
ear  makes  it  easy  for  the 
ingot  to  catch  the  hook. 
No  twisting — however  the 
ingot  is  picked  up,  one 
ear  is  there  to  receive  the 
hook.  If  your  machines 
are  equipped  with  Mar- 
gach  style  feeders,  you 
will  want  to  use  these  in¬ 
gots.  You  can — just  make 
your  next  order  for 


UNITED  AMERICAN 
METAL 

( at  fine  a  type  metal 
as  is  made) 

and  you  will  be  happy  with 
both  the  ingot  and  the 
metal. 

FOR  RECASTING 

We  furnish  air-cooled  molds 
that  dump  the  Ingot  without 
lifting;  water-cooled  molds  that 
dump  the  Ingot  at  the  sides  or 
eject  them  by  motor  or  by 
stepping  on  a  treadle. 

Write  for  photo¬ 
graphs  that  show 
these  recasting 
molds  in  operation. 


m 


UNITED  AMERICAN 
i  METALS  CORP'N 

I  202  Diamond  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
1 2248  W.  Hubbard  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 
14103  Curtis  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Joins  Goss  Staff 


Photo  shows  Wesley  Demmes  who  hes  just 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.  In  the  New  York  office.  He  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  printing 
business. 


Razing  Building 

The  Carmen  John.son  Building,  San 
Francisco,  home  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lication  firms  since  its  construction 
immediately  after  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire,  is  being  demolished  by 
wreckers.  At  various  times  it  has 
housed  such  firms  as  the  Commercial 
Neu's.  the  Danish-Norwegian  news¬ 
paper  Bicn,  Underwriters’  Report, 
Pacific  Coast  Merchant,  San  Francisco 
Blue  Book,  Independent  Pressroom, 
Pacific  Printer  and  the  printing  office 
of  John  Henry  Nash,  producer  of  fine 
books. 

New  KDON  Studios 

Studios  in  the  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index- 
Journal  and  Post  building  have  been 
opened  by  radio  station  KDON,  a  full 
time  station  serving  the  Monterey  Bay 
and  Salinas  Valley  area.  The  station 
is  owned  jointly  by  Salinas  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  by  Allen  Griffin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula 
Herald.  The  new  studios  are  the  third 
in  use  by  the  station,  others  being  at 
Monterey  and  at  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Satita  Cruz  News  cooperates  on  news 
broadcasts  from  Santa  Cruz. 

New  Station 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 
radio  station  W^N  has  opened  a  re¬ 
mote  control  station  at  1206  West  Mit¬ 
chell  Street,  Milwaukee,  to  carry  Mil¬ 
waukee  programs  over  the  air  via 
WRJN.  Programs  are  being  sent  by 
special  wire  to  the  Racine  transmitter. 
About  14  hours  a  week  have  been  al¬ 
lotted  Milwaukee  with  a  week-day 
program  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

Heads  Herly  Plant 

G.  A.  Ritter  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
named  plant  manager  for  the  Herty 
Foundation  Laboratory,  Savannah,  to 
succeed  A.  C.  Fxiller  who  recently 
joined  the  National  Container  Cor- 
jioration  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Ritter 
is  at  present  maintenance  engineer 
with  the  Container  Corporation  of 
America  at  the  Manayuck  plant. 

New  Style  Sheet 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  has 
adopted  a  new  style  sheet,  prepared 
by  Executive  Editor  J.  E.  Dowd.  The 
new  style  capitalizes  date  lines,  goes 
“up”  on  capitalization,  and  eliminates 
commas  in  the  presentation  of  names 
and  addresses. 


Sets  Weekly  Record 

Hemef  (Cal.)  News  Gets  10- 

Month  Newsprint  Supply 

With  the  delivery  of  15%  ton  con¬ 
signment  of  flat  newsprint,  the  Hemet 
(Cal.)  News  is  believed  to  have  set  a 
record  for  the  largest  shipment  ever 
received  by  a  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

The  shipment  estimated  as  a  10- 
month  supply  for  the  paper  was 
shipped  from  the  mill  to  Los  Angeles 
and  taken  by  truck  to  Hemet.  John 
E.  King,  publisher,  used  the  ship¬ 
ment’s  arrival  as  a  promotional  story 
with  a  four-column  cut  showing  the 
196  bundles  of  newsprint. 

Racine  Remodeling 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 
has  started  construction  of  an  addition 
at  Fourth  and  Wisconsin,  adjoining 
the  north  side  of  its  present  plant. 
The  new  building  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  40  X  100  feet,  one  story  with 
basement,  and  designed  primarily  to 
house  new  press  equipment.  Part  of 
the  floor  space  will  also  be  utilized 
for  the  circulation  department  and 
general  office  expansion.  The  project 
also  includes  some  remodeling  to  the 
present  building  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  late  summer  for  occupance 
in  September.  Lambert  Bassindale  is 
architect.  The  new  press,  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  soon  as  the  new  addition 
is  completed,  will  be  a  24-page  Uni¬ 
tubular  Duplex,  with  a  three  color 
deck. 

Prints  80-Page  Edition 

An  80-page  paper,  the  biggest  pub¬ 
lished  in  Quebec  for  some  years,  was 
issued  on  April  28  by  Le  Journal,  to 
celebrate  the  formal  operation  of  its 
new  Duplex  press.  Originally  printed 
on  a  small  press,  Le  Journal  was 
printed  daily  at  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  plant  for  some  months,  imtil 
the  new  press  could  be  set  up.  Now, 
however,  all  papers  are  being  turned 
out  in  Le  Journal  Building.  The 
press,  a  Duplex  tubular,  weighs  71,000 
pounds,  and  can  take  a  16-page  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper,  or  a  32-page  tabloid. 
Bona  Arsenault  is  president  of  Le 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  British  United  Press. 

New  Plant  Started 

Ground  was  broken  May  2  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times.  It  will  house  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  Times,  and  Radio  Station 
WWNC.  In  brief  ceremonies,  Charles 
A.  Webb,  president,  turned  the  first 
spade  of  dirt.  Others  who  participated 
in  the  ceremonies  included  Reuben  B. 
Robertson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Champion  Paper  and 
Fibre  Company;  George  Stephens, 
former  president  of  the  Citizen  Com¬ 
pany;  James  H.  Caine,  one-time  editor 
of  the  Citizen;  Don  S.  Elias,  vice- 
president  of  company;  D.  Hiden  Ram¬ 
sey,  general  manager,  and  W.  Randall 
Harris,  assistant  general  manager. 

Wide  World  Booklet 

Times  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  has 
i.ssued  a  20-page  booklet  “to  acquaint 
the  newspaper  world,  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
coverage  and  distribution  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  with  the  creation,  operation  and 
activity  of  the  New  York  Times  Wide 
World  Photo  system  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  photographs  over  ordinary 
telephone  circuits.”  The  booklet  is 
illustrated. 


Color  Telephone  Chart 


Photo  shows  colorful  telephone  chart  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  which  is 
In  such  demand  that  a  second  Issue  has 
been  printed.  New  colors  have  been 
added  and  a  table  of  characteristics 
printed  on  the  back. 


Weekly  Is  110 

The  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in 
Alabama,  the  Moulton  Advertiser  ob¬ 
served  its  noth  birthday  recently  by 
i.ssuing  Vol.  110,  No.  1.  It  was  founded 
in  1828  and  was  for  nearly  50  years 
edited  by  the  late  Jourd  White,  whose 
son,  John  White  is  now  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen.  The  paper  has  passed 
through  a  number  of  hands  since 
Mr.  White’s  death.  Clark  Hodgens 
is  now  editor  and  publisher. 

Marks  50th  Year 

James  Carlson,  employed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kline  &  Son,  publishers  of  the 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder, 
observed  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
printer  Saturday,  April  23.  He  is  one 
of  three  printers  on  the  Recorder  who 
have  served  50  years  or  more  in  the 
one  shop.  The  other  two  are  William 
B.  Greene  with  56  years  of  service 
and  Elmer  D.  Trull  with  a  51-year 
record. 


Goss  Units  Shipped 


Four  units  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean’s  new  Goss  unit- 
type  double  octuple  press  have  been 
shipped  to  the  newspapers.  Press 
equipment  includes  two  pairs  of  re¬ 
versible  cylinders,  one  set  of  angle 
bars,  eight  doublereel  i>aper  roll 
frames  with  automatic  tensions.  The 
entire  installation  will  be  completed 
early  in  July. 


US] 


I  DEPCNDABie 
UNIFORM 


trtified 

0R.V  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

CEBTimO  DBT  MAT  CORP. 
u  Rockefeller  Plaao,  Dept.  P, 
New  Pork.  N.  T. 


MADE  IN  niE 


Hoes  lo  Meredilh 

Meredith  Publishing  Company  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  pniblisher  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  has  just  installed 
its  second  Hoe  64-p>age  sup)er-produc- 
tion  magazine  press.  The  first  press, 
shipped  a  few  weeks  before,  was  the 
same  size  and  capacity.  Both  presses 
are  equipped  with  ri^t-angle  Hoe  su- 
p)er-production  folders  and  have  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  printing  an 
extra  color  on  both  presses.  One  is 
equipped  with  four-color  cylinders; 
the  other  press  has  two. 

New  Carrier  Units 

-A.  new  Carrier  development  in  low 
cost,  self-contained,  package  tyi)e  air 
conditioning  was  announced  recently 
by  L.  R.  Boulware,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Carrier  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  “unveiled”  the  imits  before 
25  business  paper  editors  in  Syracuse. 
Tested  all  last  year  in  the  field,  the 
new  three  and  five -ton  units  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Willis  H.  Carrier,  board 
chairman,  as  “Carrier’s  latest  answer" 
in  low  cost  air  conditioning.  The 
units  are  suitable  for  stores,  shops  and 
offices. 

Franklin  Site  Marked 

The  site  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
original  printing  shop  where  he 
printed  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,  was 
marked  May  4  when  a  bronze  tablet 
designed  by  G.  Carter  Momingstar, 
Franklin  Institute  artist,  was  cemented 
into  a  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  building 
at  135  Market  St  The  tablet  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  and  the  Typothetae  of 
Philadelphia. 


A 

GOOD 

MAN 


Waiti.. 


A  good  linotype  operator  is  efficient 
only  if  machine  delivery  equals  his 
own  speed  of  production. 

Attachments  that  require  special  at¬ 
tention  or  make  him  wait,  slow  him 
down— and  make  machine  investment 
less  profitable. 

Where  lines  of  many  different  meas¬ 
ures  are  set,  for  maximum  production, 
the  operator  can  have  no  extra  attach- 
ments. 

But  slugs  must  be  cut  to  measure. 
There  is  one  logical,  profitable  way— 
with  the  ROUSE  BAND  SAW.  I» 
cuts  a  full  galley  of  slugs  to  variable 
measures  in  35  seconds — and  in  no 
way  hampers  machine  delivery. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  many  leading 
newspaper  plants.  Write  for  names  of 
those  near  you. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Chicago,  IH- 
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HcMurtrie  Discusses 
Modern  Type 

continued  from  page  I 

play  advertising,  simplicity  is  again  a 
fundamental  requirement.  As  yet, 
fortunately,  no  new  typeface  can  hope 
to  attain  wide  popularity  without  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  simple  in  design  and 
sound  in  letter  forms.” 

In  advertising,  also,  the  same  rules 
of  legibility  apply,  he  pointed  out,  dic¬ 
tating  the  wisdom  of  using  lower  case 
rather  than  caps.  Lines  should  not 
be  set  too  wide  to  be  read  easily,  and 
leading  between  lines  should  be  ade¬ 
quate,  he  added. 

The  small  advertiser,  above  all 
other  people,  must  be  instructed,  or 
aided,  in  good  layout  and  composition, 
said  Mr.  McMurtrie,  who  asserted 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  small 
space  if  the  advertising  layout  and 
typography  are  carefully  planned. 

Restyling  the  Classihed  Pages 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  ugliest 
type  in  the  plant  should  be  reserved 
for  the  classified  pages,”  he  remarked, 
pointing  out  recent  improvements  of 
headings  on  these  pages  have  been  in 
two  directions: 

(1)  Adoption  of  light  versions  of 
san  serif  or  flat  serif  modern  type¬ 
faces. 

(2)  Adoption  of  well  -  designed, 
good  looking  open  or  outline  type¬ 
faces. 

Coming  to  the  picture  page  in  the 
newspaper  and  widespread  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  throughout  the  modern  daily, 
Mr.  McMurtrie  ventured  outside  his 
own  field  to  comment  that  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  more  newspapers  haven’t 
picked  up  from  the  better  commercial 
printers  “a  marked  improvement  in 
the  finish  of  halftones.”  He  explained 
the  conventional  halftone  is  finished 
with  a  ruled  line  and  a  white  line  cut 
in  between  the  rule  and  screen  of  the 
plate.  If  the  rule  is  left  “fiush  to  the 
halftone  screen”  with  no  white  line 
intervening,  the  improvement  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  surprising,  he  said.  “I 
venture  to  suggest  to  any  publisher  to 
have  one  illustration  made  this  way 
and  the  improvement  will  require  no 
arguing,”  he  declared. 

Top,  Bottom  Rules  Eliminated 
Another  effective  treatment  for 
halftones,  he  said,  is  to  nm  the  ruled 
line  flush  to  the  picture  on  the  two 
longest  sides  only,  leaving  the  two 
shorter  sides  without  any  finishing 
line. 

Picture  captions  should  follow  the 
same  technique  as  headlines,  he  de¬ 
clared.  The  best  ones,  he  said,  lead 
off  with  a  short  introductory  “head¬ 
line”  set  in  larger  type  and  continu¬ 
ing  on  into  the  text  of  the  caption. 

With  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  in  typography,  the 
last  12  years  with  Ludlow,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murtrie  is  generally  considered  to  be 
an  American  pioneer  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  style  of  typography 
in  this  country.  His  book,  “Modern 
Typography  and  Layout,”  was  the  first 
statement  in  English  of  startling  de¬ 
velopments  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  Central  European  coimtries. 

Previously  in  the  field  of  fine  com¬ 
mercial  and  book  printing,  he  is  now 
a  keen  student  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  problems,  having  addressed  the 
AWA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  year.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Conde  Nast  organization,  direct¬ 
ing  the  printing  of  Vogue,  Vanity 
Fair  and  House  &  Garden.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  typography  of  The  New 
Yorker,  which  is  still  following  the 
same  format.  In  recent  years,  at  the 


request  of  several  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  he  has  designed  advertising 
typography  of  several  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  trade  press  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  typography  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  that  subject 
along  with  the  history  of  printing.  His 
works  include  “The  Golden  Book,” 
which  has  since  been  supplanted  by 
his  newest  book,  “The  Book:  the 
Story  of  Printing  and  Bookmaking,” 
which  tells  the  story  of  print  and 
printed  publicity  from  the  beginning 
of  writing  to  date.  He  is  also  writing 
a  four-volume  history  of  printing  in 
the  United  States,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  already  appeared. 

Linotype  Installations 

Fifty-six  Linotypes  have  recently 
been  installed  by  the  Merganthaler 
Company,  as  follows:  Upper  Darby 
Press,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.;  Service  Type¬ 
setters,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Cape  Cod 
Standard  -  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass, 
(five) ;  Regal  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
the  Enquirer,  New  York  (two);  Paci¬ 
fic  Manifolding  Book  Company,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles;  Loudon  (Tenn.)  Coun¬ 


ty  Herald;  Arthur  H.  Padberg,  Free¬ 
port,  Ill.;  Aetna  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Nebraska  Journal- 
Leader,  Ponca,  Neb.;  B.  M.  Chandler 
Company,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Okla¬ 
homa  Daily,  Norman,  Okla.;  Milton 
G.  Ray,  Los  Angeles;  National  Herald, 
New  York  City;  Mercury  Press,  San 
Francisco;  Kilper  Typesetting  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis;  Warp  Publishing 
Compeiny,  Minden,  Neb.;  Jefferson 
County  Weekly  Review,  Moimt  Ver¬ 
non,  Ill.;  Lawrence  Press,  Denver, 
Colo.;  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
Great  Lakes,  Ill.;  Commercial  Type¬ 
setting  Company,  Dallas;  Willens  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Redfield  (la.)  Re¬ 
view;  Manchester  (Ky.)  Enterprise; 
Fairfield  Typographers,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Church  of  God  Publishing 
House,  Cleveland,  Tenn.;  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Citizen;  Marietta  (Ga.)  Cobb 
County  Times;  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Times;  Howard  Printing  Company, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.;  Chilocco  In¬ 
dian  Agricultural  School,  Chilocco, 
Okla.;  Blount  County  Messenger, 
Oneonta,  Ala.;  Moinester  Press,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  North  Central  District 
Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God, 
Minneapolis;  Yazoo  City  (Miss.)  Her¬ 
ald;  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland; 
Dehler  Press,  Syracuse;  Union  News, 


Jasper  City,  Ala.;  Random  Lake  {Wis.) 
Times;  News-Standard,  Uniontown, 
Pa.;  Durant  (Miss.)  News;  Attalla 
(Ala.)  Press;  Baptist  Orphanage  of 
North  Carolina,  Thomasville,  N.  C.; 
Clarke-McElroy  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago; 
Independent  Printing  Co.,  Omaha; 
Southwest  Builder  and  Contractor, 
Los  Angeles;  Walter  Owen,  Colton, 
Calif.;  Clyde  E.  Franklin,  Santa  Mo¬ 
nica,  Cal.;  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Atlas  Printers,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.;  Gravenhurst  (Ont.)  Banner; 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard. 

New  Elrod  Equipment 

Elrod  lead,  slug,  rule  and  base  cast¬ 
ers  have  b^n  installed  recently  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post;  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News; 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star;  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen;  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune; 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times  Recorder  & 
Signal;  Denver  (Colo.)  Catholic  Reg¬ 
ister;  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review; 
Newark  (Ohio.)  Daily  News;  Clarks- 
dale  (Miss.)  Daily  Register;  Alliance 
(Neb.)  Times-Herald;  Easton  (Pa.) 
Daily  Express;  and  the  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Republican. 


KEEP  YOUR  INFORMATION  UP  TO  DATE 

The  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  is  published  as  a 
monthly  supplement  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
and  is  edited  for  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  mech¬ 
anical  newspaper  equipment. 

Is  a  one-man  engraving  plant  practical?  Can  stereo 
and  linotype  metal  be  used  interchangeably?  What  is 
a  safe  range  for  tin  content?  What  is  the  best  system  of 
routing  and  handling  news  and  advertising  copy  in  the 
composing  room?  At  what  price  per  ton  can  newsprint 
be  manufactured  from  straw?  What  is  the  newest 
process  for  achieving  Ben  Day  engraving  effects? 
These  questions  are  typical  of  the  many  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  each  month. 

Every  member  of  the  mechanical  crafts  will  find  in  the 
EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  many  articles,  ideas  sugges¬ 
tions  of  practical  interest  and  value. 


If  you  are  not  already  receiving  EDITOR  PUB¬ 
LISHER  regularly,  including  the  monthly  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  REVIEW ,  why  not  forward  your  subscription 
today  at  only  four  dollars  a  year? 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

comes  with  Editor  &  Publisher  each  month 


(...^linotype HprA  is  a  line  of 
Linotype  Duplex  Display  matrices.  The 
lower  characters  in  illustration  are  in  the 
some  position  and  oligrunent  os  the  char¬ 
acters  in  normal  position  on  all  two-letter 


matrices,  4  to  14  point.  Upper  characters, 
as  shown  in  illustration,  ore  in  the  45  point 
standard  alignment.  All  Linotype  Duplex 
Display  faces  are  same  size  os  correspond¬ 
ing  formdry  and  one-letter  Linotype  faces. 


A  Natural  For  Food  Store  Ads 


"They're  sure  great  for  setting  food  store  ads"  That's  the 
reaction  in  every  newspaper  shop  where  they've  tried  Lino¬ 
type  18  and  24  point  two-letter  display  matrices.  The  rea¬ 
sons  ore  apparent.  Besides  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  without  additional  magazines  (which  applies  to 


any  kind  of  composition),  there  are  several  advantages 
which  apply  specifically  to  the  "food  store"  type  of  work. 
Since  Linotype  Duplex  Display  mokes  possible  one  entirely 
new  technique  in  this  kind  of  composition,  the  advantages 
are  necessarily  divided  into  two  classifications: 


OVERHANGING  (AST 

When  using  Duplex  Display  matrices  for  the  popular  two-line 
advertising  composition,  the  line  may  be  cast  in  the  advertising 
figure  mold.  The  regular  position  characters  of  the  18  and  24 
point  matrices  are  used.  Since  they  align  at  the  top  with  other 
Linotype  2-letter  faces  (from  4  to  14  point)  the  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  of  smaller  type  may  be  in  either  regular  or  auxiliary  posi¬ 
tion  ...  or  may  be  mixed  os  illustrated. 


SINGLE  SLUG  METHOD 

This  entirely  new  method  is  made  possible  by  Linotype  Duplex 
Display.  If  only  a  single  line  of  descriptive  matter  is  recpiired, 
certain  sizes  will  align  at  the  bottom  when  both  display  and 
text  ore  cost  in  auxiliary  position.  Thus  the  result  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  one  18  or  24  point  slug  cost  in  a  two-letter  display 
mold.  This  method  is  speedy,  the  result  is  good  looking,  and  it 
eliminates  the  need  of  overhanging  slugs. 
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THE  MATRICES 


THE  MATRICES 


Tl  From  the  best  of  Maryland 

I  wImIxC  ¥  d  Fancy  Grade — Special  lb.  aSaSC 

Note  that  descriptive  matter  may  contain  looth  bold  and  light 
or  roman  and  italic  of  two-letter  matrices.  The  second  slug  has 
been  added  for  two-line  work. 


f  wfCIVb  T  d  Fancy  Grade — Special  lb. 

Italics  are  used  here  to  clearly  indicate  auxiliary  position  char¬ 
acters.  There  are  nearly  70  other  combinations  of  Duplex  Dis¬ 
play  now  available— more  in  process. 


LINOTYPE 


NEW  YORK  CTTY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CfflCAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

Linotype  Erfaar  Bold  Condensed,  Memphis  Bold  and  Medium 


